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PREFACE. 



Although there have been many works published 
treating of the subjects which are dealt with in 
the following pages, they are most of them ex- 
pensive and voluminous, inaccessible to large 
classes of persons who wish for information, and 
going into more minute detail than is useful to 
the ordinary lay reader. "There are many persons 
at the present day who feel that they do not 
know so much as they ought about the Bible, 
the Prayer Book, and the Ghurch, or about the 
fundamental principles of Theology, and who will 
(it is believed) welcome a "handy-book" which 
will provide them with the outlines of the know- 
ledge they require in a more convenient form. 
For such this little volume is principally intended, 
the writer feeling assured that a sound spirit of 
inquiry ought to be encouraged and assisted, and 
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IT PREFACE. 

that the ChurcH must be mucH strengthened by 
the laity becoming weU-informed respecting the 
principles which they profess. 

It is hoped also that some Dissenters may be 
found who will care enough about historical truth 
and sound reasoning to follow the writer through 
statements and arguments in which they will meet 
with a fair representation of the conclusions ar- 
rived at by the learned men who are his autho- 
rities ; and that by doing so they will find them- 
selves disabused of many mistakes and prejudices, 
and prepared to look more respectfully and more 
lovingly upon the Church and her principles. 

The contents of the volume are necessarily con- 
densed into the smallest compass possible, both as 
to matter and language. The reader is asked to 
bear this in mind, as, in many cases, a very few 
words have been used to express very important 
truths ; and, to spare the reader's labour, the 
labours of many writers are indicated only by a 
statement of the results at which their painstaking 
has arrived. 
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I- 

THE BIBLE. 

The Old and New Testaments form a collection 
of sixty-six distinct books^ written in several 
languages, by thirty-six, or more authors, at 
various times, during a period of 1600 years. But 
they are all brought together into one volume, 
and called by one name, because the whole possess 
an unity through the inspiration of all their 
writers by one Person, God the Holy Ghost. 

§. Inspiration^ and the authority it gives to the Bible, 

The ' Inspiration ' of the Bible means that its 
contents were communicated to the writers by the 
Spirit of God, that is, God the Holy Ghost. That 
which is thus inspired, is God's word ; spoken by 
human organs of speech, written by human hands, 
and moulded in some small degree by human 
thought. Those who were imder its influence, 
were prevented from saying, or recording, any 
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thing but what it was the purpose of the Divine 
Inspirer that they should so say and record. 
Whether therefore the Divine communication was 
inspired word by word, or by general mental im- 
pressions, or by recollection of what had been said 
or done long before ; the inspired person was 
actually and effectually controlled by the Divine 
power to such an extent, that the report or record 
of the communication was as substantially exact 
at his lips or hands, as if it had been an audible 
word of God, or a Divine autograph. 

Any thing thus recorded must be of the very 
highest authority possible, and can admit of no 
doubt or disbelief without calling in question the 
truthfulness of God. But, unless God had pro- 
videntially guarded His communications to, and 
through inspired men, it might be expected that 
the lapse of time, negligence of transcribers, alte- 
rations in the form of letters, or of the mode in 
which numbers are expressed ; or even the inter- 
polations of interested persons for their own pur- 
poses, would have their influence, and prevent the 
books of the Bible from coming down to us exactly 
as they were originally given by inspiration of 
God. Whether or not such corruptions have 
crept into the text of Scripture is a perfectly 
legitimate subject of inquiry : and many learned 
men have spent their lives in endeavouring to 
ascertain how far such influences as I have re- 
ferred to may have extended. If the Pentateuch or 
the Gospels, for instance, have been much altered, 
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or adulterated, we may well ask whether any part, 
and if so, what part of the original communica- 
tions of God to Moses and the Evangelists remains 
in them. 



§. Reasomfor believing our Bibk to be authentic. 

All painstaking and learned inquiry of this sort 
proves that what we now have put into our hands 
as the Holy Scriptures, is substantially the same 
as that which was originally given to the world 
by each writer ; and the fiirther the inquiry is 
carried, the more certain does this become. The 
oldest copies of the Bible which are known to 
exist are three : one in the British Museum, one 
in the Vatican Library at Home, and one in the 
Imperial Library at St. Petersburg. These were 
all written about 300 years after the Ascension of 
our Lord. There are other copies, (or portions of 
copies,) nearly as ancient, in the public libraries 
at Paris, Cambridge, and' elsewhere ; and mul- 
titudes of those that were written in later cen- 
turies, in the original, and many other languages. 
All these are substantially alike; the variations, 
though many in number, being generally of an 
unimportant character, such as may be referred to 
the accidents of the copyists' work, and such as 
may be corrected by comparison of many copies 
with each other. Of the Old Testament, there are 
still older copies ; and the exact agreement of these 
is such, that a very ancient Hebrew Manuscript, 
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written on goat-skinSy and brought from Malabar, 
has only forty minute and unimportant variations 
from other copies which were written in places 
thousands of miles distant. 

There is strong evidence, therefore, that the 
substance of the modem Bible, or of any par- 
ticular book in it, has remained unaltered in all 
important particulars, since its first delivery to the 
world. The Greek New Testament of the nine- 
teenth century is substantially identical with that 
of the fourth century ; the Hebrew Old Testament 
with that of still older date ; and it may be reason- 
ably concluded, that both are the same Bible as 
was left in the hands of the Christian world by 
the Apostles who lived in the latter half of the 
first century. 

That such should be the case might be na- 
turally expected for two reasons. First, it is 
probable, almost to certainty, that God, who 
originally made those communications to men of 
which the Holy Scriptures are composed, would 
elso interpose for their preservation in a state of 
integrity. And, secondly, the Holy Scriptures 
have always been so valued by those who possessed 
them, both Jews and Christians, that every 
human precaution would be taken against their 
corruption. 

But the pages of the Bible themselves furnish 
proofs to a plain Christian man, that what he 
reads has all come from one source, and that the 
source from which it has come is a Divine one. 
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Throughout the Old Testament there are a mul- 
titude of prophecies respecting our Lord, uttered 
and written at various times during many cen- 
turies, by a great variety of persons, yet all con- 
sistently gathering upon one person with an unity 
that could not have happened except by their 
derivation from one general fountain of infor- 
mation, and from a knowledge which extended 
infinitely beyond the bounds of human knowledge. 
Such a knowledge alone could have spoken re- 
specting things which were to happen hundreds 
of years afterwards, as men would speak of events 
that had become matters of experience or history. 
Examples may be found in almost every page of 
the Bible : for, in reality, the whole Bible revolves 
around one central object, the Person and work of 
the Bedeemer. At the very beginning of its 
books there is a prediction about the bruising of 
the tempter's head by the heel of the woman's 
child : another, that the sceptre should not depart 
from Judah till Shiloh had come : when as yet 
there was no sceptre at all in Judah, or in any 
other member of Jacob's family. A little further 
on, there is the prophecy of Balaam, about the 
" star out of Jacob," and the " sceptre out of 
Israel :" and that of Moses, that the Lord would 
raise up to the Israelites a '' prophet like unto 
him." More distinctly still are those prophecies 
traceable to Christ in which there is some detail 
of His life, sufferings, or death, such as we meet 
with in the Psalms, and the Prophets. Isaiah, 
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writing between six and seven hundred years 
before the event, made the most remarkable decla- 
ration that a virgin should conceive and bear a 
Son ; a circumstance which never had occurred 
when he spoke the prophecy, which no one pro- 
bably had ever before thought of, but which did 
actually happen in one case, and one only. The 
fifty-third chapter of Isaiah speaks in so distinct 
a manner about Christ that the most learned of 
the Jews have not been able, even with the most 
earnest wish to do so, to dissociate the prophecy 
from the historical events of His sufferings. The 
twenty-second and the sixty-ninth Psalms enter 
into minute details about the crucifixion with such 
accuracy, that we might confidently fill up any 
gaps in the Gospel history, by referring back to 
the prophecies given by the foreknowledge of the 
Omniscient. Such prophecies, abounding through- 
out the Old Testament, and current for ages be- 
fore Christ appeared in the world, show as clearly 
that the writings which contain them owed their 
origin to Him who alone could see into the dis- 
tant future, as Macaulay's History of England 
shows from its own pages, that it was written 
after the events which it narrates had occurred. 

Again, there are a great number of singular 
coincidences which carry on their face an unde- 
signed character, and which are proofs that the 
books containing them are from one common 
source of knowledge ; though there are also proofs 
incontrovertible that they were written by differ- 
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ent persons, at different times. This kind of 
illustration is, however, too elaborate for these 
pages; and it is sufficient to refer to Professor 
Blunt's " Undesigned Coincidences," and Paley's 
" Horad PauliDae,'' where a great number of them 
have been gathered out of Holy Scripture, and 
their force shown by very acute reasoning. 

Lastly, it will be observed by a careful reader 
of the Bible, that there is in it a depth of insight 
into human nature which has no parallel, nor 
any thing approaching to a parallel, in any other 
book. Under all circumstances of life every one 
may find there something applying to themselves 
by way of conviction, guidance, or consolation; 
and applying, too, in such a manner as. mere 
words of men never do. We feel, if we cannot 
reason out the fact, that this is no reproduction of 
human experience, such as we find ia a gifted 
writer like Shakspeare, but that it is the pene- 
trative insight of an eye of which one once wrote, 
" If I go up into Heaven, Thou art there ; if I go 
down into hell, Thou art there also. If I take 
the wings of the morning, and remain in the 
uttermost parts of the sea, even there also shall 
Thy hand lead me, and Thy right hand shall hold 
m^e." It is the penetrative insight of that Word 
of Gk)d which is '^ living and powerful, and sharper 
than any two-edged sword, piercing even to the 
dividing asunder of soul and spirit, and of the 
joints and marrow, and is a discemer of the 
thoughts and intents of the heart." 
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From this very slight sketch of the evidence hy 
means of which we may satisfy ourselves as to the 
Divine authority of Holy Scripture, it will be 
seen that it resolves itself into the two principal 
divisions of external evidence and internal evi- 
dence. The external is of that kind which goes 
back Btep by step, until it can trace the words of 
Holy Scripture so far that we can confidently say, 
" There is good reason for believing that this was 
communicated to such and such a person by God.'' 
The internal evidence is of that kind which leads 
us on to the conclusion, '^ This could only have been 
known, or only said by one who had the know- 
ledge from God." These two lines of proof may 
be followed up to a certain extent by any reader 
of the Bible ; and any one who needs to have his 
feith in the Bible strengthened and confirmed 
ought to follow them out patiently, and in as close 
detail as he can. 

§. The Apocrypha. 

In addition to the Old and New TestamentH a 
number of books are bound up with the English 
Bible in one volume, but under the separate title 
of the Apocrypha. These books are distributed 
among the others in their historical or relative 
order in the Bibles printed for Roman Catholics 
in England or abroad ; as they are also in some 
ancient copies of the Septuagint, or Greek Old 
Testament of the later Jews and early Christians. 
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The books of the Apocrypha are the most 
ancient writings connected with the true religion, 
next to those of the Old Testament. Some of 
them are entirely consistent with the tone and 
teaching of the inspired parts of the Bible ; and 
the books of Maccabees contain what is probably 
the true history of the dark period to which it 
refers *. 

But there is no clear proof that any of the 
Apocryphal books are inspired, and there is good 
reason to think that some of them are not : they 
are not, therefore, included among the books of 
the Old Testament by the Church of England, nor 
by the Eastern Church. The opinion of the 
ancient Church on the subject is represented by a 
quotation from St. Jerome inserted in the Sixth 
Article of Beligion, which states that the Church 
reads them for example of life, and instruction of 
manners, but does not look to them for the proof 
of any doctrine. The Council of Trent unwisely 
took exactly the opposite course to that of the 
Church of England, and declared all the books of 
the Apocrypha to be of equal authority with those 
of the Old Testament, a course which puts these 
books in a higher estimation than they were ever 

1 Besides the Apocryphal books, which are bound up with the 
English Bible, there are also contained in very ancient Greek 
manuscripts of the Scriptures a third book of Esdras, and a third 
and fourth book of Maccabees. Neither these, nor the Prayer of 
Manasses (printed in our Bibles), are included in the Roman 
CathoUc Bible. 
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before held by autbority in any portion of the 
Ghrietian Church, or by the Jews. 

Under all the circumstances with which the 
books called Apocrypha have come down to us, it 
is wisest to follow the line pointed out by the 
course taken at the translation of the Church of 
England Bible. When they are read in Churoh, 
they should be listened to with reverence ; and as 
there is so much historical information in some, 
and so much practical and spiritual wisdom in 
others, they may well be read in private by grown- 
up persons who know what is their true position 
in the volume of the Holy Bible. Of the books 
of Wisdom and Ecclesiasticus it is difficult to 
speak certainly as uninspired, and those of the 
Maccabees have great and just interest. But it is 
well to remember that none of the books in ques- 
tion are entitled to that full and undoubting belief 
and trust which we ought to give to those of the 
Old and New Testament. 

§. Ancient Versions of the Holy Bibk. 

The Bible has been handed down to us written 
in four principal languages, — Hebrew, Greeks 
Syriac, and Latin. 

Hebrew is the language in which the Old 
Testament was originally written, or into which it 
was translated by Ezra. The Hebrew letters are 
not those in which Moses, Samuel, David, and the 
prophets wrote, but were introduced among the 
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Jews during the captivity, and used by them ever 
after in place of the more ancient characters. 
How far this change of character was accompanied 
by a change of language is not certainly known ; 
but probably the existing Hebrew Old Testament 
bears a somewhat similar relation to the older 
one, as is borne by our modem Bible in Roman 
letters to the pre-Beformation versions of the 
fourteenth century written in the old English 
character, when " saints " would be represented by 
" tialotor0/' or " against '' by " 0?aBn«/' or " I " 
by *• ici)/' or " dwell " by ** toonne/' It is well 
known that Ezra re-edited (so to speak) by in- 
spiration all the books of the Old Testament, that 
the later historical books were written by him, 
and that the s Old Testament received its last 
addition, in the prophecy of Malachi, in his 
time. 

All the books of the Old Testament were 
translated into Greek about 300 years before the 
birth of our Lord ; and it was beUeved by the 
Christian writers of the first centuries, that the 
Holy Spirit guided the translators in such a 
manner as to prevent them from falling into any 
important errors. Josephus (who wrote while 
St. John was yet living) has handed dQwn a 
narrative taken from an older writer, Aristeas, in 
which it is said that this Greek version was made 
by order of Ptolemy Philadelphus at the sugges- 
tion of Aristeas himself; that it was translated 
by seventy-two learned men, who were formed 
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into a sort of college for the purpose, in the isle of 
Pharos, near Alexandria; and that its accuracy 
was so great as to be thought miraculous. From 
the number of persons thus alleged to haTe taken 
part in the translation, it has always been called 
the version of the "LXX," or the Septuagint. 
This version is much quoted in the New Testa- 
ment, and was probably the one commonly used by 
the Apostles. It has also given rise to much of 
the language of Theology, being the version of the 
Scriptures most generally used throughout Chris- 
tendom in those ages when the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity were being drawn out into that undying 
method which is represented to us in the Creeds. 
The oldest copies of it known to exist are the 
Alexandrian manuscript, in the Library of the 
British Museum; the Vatican, in the Library 
known by that name ; and one lately discovered in 
the East by Professor Tischendorf, which is in the 
Imperial Library at St. Petersburg. Exact copies 
of all three have been published within the last 
few years. 

The Syriac version of the New Testament is 
probably as old as the time of the Apostles, Syriac 
being a language that was used very generally in 
Asia Minor by the Jews, and being very similar 
to the dialect spoken by the Jews of our Lord's 
time in Judaea, and therefore by our Lord Himself. 
Though this was the case, however, it is certain 
that the New Testament, including three at least 
of the Gospels, was originally written in Greek, 
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and not in the language spoken by our Lord. 
The reason for this is, no doubt, to be found in the 
fact that Greek was then as generally spoken 
throughout the civilized world as English is at the 
present day, or as French was in the last century, 
or Latin in the middle ages. 

The Latin version of the whole Bible is also 
very venerable, being, like the English, the growth 
of several centuries. Although Greek was used 
very largely by the Bomans in the imperial ages, 
it cannot be doubted that the Apostles and early 
teachers of Christianity would provide the Scrip- 
tures for the common people of Italy in the only 
language which they knew — their native tongue ; 
and two such versions, the old Italic and the 
Hexapla Latin, are still in part preserved in the 
ordinary Latin or Vulgate. But St. Jerome, who 
lived in the fourth century and was probably the 
most learned Bible scholar that ever existed, did 
for the old Latin versions what the learned trans-^ 
lators of James the First's day did for our old 
English versions ; and the Yulgate is made up of 
these old Latin versions, revised and compared 
with the original languages, and of St. Jerome's 
own translations in some places where a new ver- 
sion was required. The Latin Vulgate was to the 
middle ages what the Septuagint had been to the 
Jews and earlier Christians, and what the English 
version seems likely to be to these later centuries. 
From it Wickliflfe, and aU English translators of 
the Bible before him, made their vernacular ver- 
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§. The English Bible. 

England seems always to have been blessed with 
a great reverence for the Holy Scriptures, and a 
great desire to know them. From the earliest 
times of our national existence they have been so 
deeply engraven on the minds of the people, that 
one can hardly find any ancient piece of poetry in 
which there is not some reference to the events or 
words of Scripture, showing how familiar it was 
both to writers and to readers. In the fifteenth 
century unusual restrictions were placed upon the 
circulation and translation of the Bible by the 
influence of foreign ecclesiastics, who had then so 
largely usurped the place of the native clergy ; 
but these restrictions were so foreign to the na- 
tional taste and feeling that they were a constant 
'source of bitterness and trouble, and had no small 
share in bringing about the Reformation. 

To show how erroneous are the allegations made 
by Romanists and others that the Bible in English 
was a novelty of Reformation times, it may be as 
well to go over some of the evidence which re- 
mains as to its free use in previous ages. 

" It is not much above one hundreth yeare ago," 
says Archbishop Cranmer, in the Preface to his 
Bible, printed in 1540,."sence scrypture hath not 
bene accustomed to be redde in the vulgar tonge 
within this realme: and many hundred years 
before that, it was translated and redde in the 
Saxones tonge which at that time was our mother 

o 
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tonge : whereof there remayne yet dyverse copyes, 
found lately in olde abbeys, of such antique manner 
of writynge and speakyng, that fewe men now ben 
able to reade and understand them. And when 
this langage waxed olde and out of comen usage, by- 
cause folke shulde not lacke the frute of readyng 
it was agayne translated into the neioer langage. 
Whereof yet also many copyes remayne and be dayly 
fovnde.^* 

The Yenerable Bede, writing, in his Ecclesias- 
tical History, of a saintly Bishop who lived in 
A.D. 634, says that all who bore him company, 
whether monks or laymen, were engaged in reading 
the Scriptures, and in learning the Psalms ' ; and 
Saxon homilies exist, which contain exhortations 
to the people to read the Scriptures for themselves. 
Archbishop Usher says, that '^ Eadfrid, Bishop of 
Lindisfame in 710, turned most of the Bible out 
of Latin into English ;" and Aldhelm, Bishop of 
Sherborne, did the same for the South of England 
about the same time. The Yenerable Bede himself 
was then, too, writing commentaries on Holy 
Scripture that fill six out of twelve of the octavo 
volumes in which his works are now printed ; and 
in connexion with these he was translating some 
portions at least of the Bible, as we know from 
the touching story of his death soon after his 
amanuensis had written down the English of the 
last verse in St. John's Gospel at his dictation. 
Iji a sermon by Alcuin (a.d. 735 — 804) are found 

s Bede, III. ▼. 163. 
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such passages as this : — " The reading of Holy 
Scripture is the knowledge of everlasting blessed- 
ness. In the Holy Scriptures man may contem- 
plate himself, as in some mirror, what sort of 
person he is. The reading of Holy Scripture 
cleanseth the reader's soul, it bringeth into 
his mind the fear of hell punishment, and it 
raiseth his heart to the joy above. The man who 
wishes ever to be with Gfod, he should often pray 
to Him, and he should often read the Holy Scrip- 
tures. For when we pray we speak to God, and 
when we read the holy books, God speaks to us. 
It is a twofold joy which the reading of the holy 
books bringeth to the readers: first, that it so 
instructs their understanding as to render them 
sharper, and, also, that it leads them from this 
world's vanities to the love of God. . . . He is 
very happy who readeth the* Holy Scriptures, if 
he tumeth his words into deeds. All the Holy 
Scriptures are written for our health, and that we 
may, through them, understand the truth." 

According to an ancient MS. discovered in the 
library of Worcester Cathedral by Sir Thomas 
Phillips, and published by him in. 1838, the ori- 
ginal being of the twelfth century, this Alcuin 
was also a translator of the Bible. 

" Alfred the Abbot, 
Whom we call Alqnin, 
he was a scholar 

and translated the ..... books, 
Genesis, Exodus, 

c2 
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Deaterononif, 
Numbers, Leviticus, 
Through these were taught 
our people in English, 
they were these bishops 
who preached in Christendom." 
[Here follows a list of well-known names.] 
** these taught our people in English 
their light was not dark, 
but it burned beautifully. 
Now the doctrine is forsaken 
and the people ruined, 
Now it is another people 
who teach our folke, 
and many of the teachers 
perish, and the people with them." 

These early translations of the Bible were done 
into a form of English which we should not un- 
derstand at all at the present day. The Norman 
period aiualgama'ted with this old English a 
number of French words ; and what it became in 
the fourteenth century we know from Chaucer's 
poetry and Wickliffe's version of the Bible, both 
of which are, however, very unlike the English of 
the last three centuries. During this period of 
change, Latin was as well understood by all edu- 
cated persons, ladies included, as French is in our 
own days ; while the languagejof the country was 
only used by the labouring classes, being probably 
almost unknown to the gentry of the day, until 
made popular by Chaucer, who is often called the 
Father of the English tongue. It was the policy 
of the Normans to keep under the population of 
the land as much as possible, and education was 
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not much encouraged among them. It is not 
likely, therefore, that yernacular copies of the, 
Holy Scriptures would be much in demand, as the 
ignorant lower classes could not use them, and. 
the higher classes could read the Jjatin with much 
greater facility. 

Of the himdreds and thousands of copies of the 
Bible that were written out in these ages by the 
monks— some of whom in every monastery spent 
their lives entirely at this work — it is probable, 
therefore, that the majority were written in Latin. 
Yet Sir Thomas More says that " the hole Byble 
was longe before Wickliffe's daies by vertuose and 
well-learned men translated into the English 
tongue, and by good and godly people with 
devotion and soberness well and reverently 
read :" and speaking of an order which had been 
given that no one should use Wickliffe's transla- 
tion imtil it had been revised by a provincial 
synod, he says, "this order neither forbad the 
translations to be read tJiat were done of old before 
Wicklifs dates, nor dampned his because it was 
new, but because it was naught." On another 
occasion the same learned and well-informed writer 
says : " I have shewed you that the clergy keep 
no byblys from the laitie that can no more but 
their mother tongue, but such translations as be 
either not yet approved for good, or such as be 
already reproved for naught as Wicklifs was. 
For as for old ones that were before "Wicklif s days, 
they remain lawful, and be in some folks hands." 
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" Myself have seen and can shew you Byblys fair 
and old whioh have been known ^nd seen by the 
bishop of the diocese, and left in laymen's hands 
.and women's, to such as he knew for good and 
catholick folk that used it with soberness and 
devotion/' All which statement agrees with the 
words of Archbishop Cranmer in his "great Bible," 
as I have already quoted them. And what they 
say is further corroborated by John Foxe, the 
" martyrologist," who says, in the dedication pre- 
fixed to his edition of the Saxon Gospels, imder- 
taken for Archbishop Parker,— "If histories be 
well examined, we shall find both before the Con- 
quest and after, as well before John Wickliffe was 
borne as since, the whole body of the Scriptures 
by sundry men translated into this our country 
tongue." 

In addition to portions of the Bible in the ver- 
nacidar which remain in the Bodleian Library, 
the British Museum, and elsewhere, of every cen- 
tury, from Alfred the Great's time, there appears 
also to have been a copy of the whole English 
Bible of the date 1260, which Sir Frederick 
Madden had known to be in the possession of 
Ayshford Sanford, Esq., of Nynehead, Somerset- 
shire, not long before 1850 ; and among the an- 
cient Bibles in the Bodleian there are some which 
certainly seem to be of a date almost as early. 

The following will give an idea of what these 
early English translations were. It is the twenty- 
third Psalm taken from an English Psalter by 
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William de Schorham, Yicar. of Chart-Sutton in 
Kent, A.D. 1320, which is now in the British 
Museum * : — 

''Our Lord gouemeth me, and nothyng shal 
defailen to me ; in the stede of pasture he sett me 
ther. 

"He norissed me vp water of fyllynge; he 
turned m j soule fram the feude. 

" He lad me vp the bisti^es of rijtfulnes : for 
his name. 

"For }if that ich haue gon amiddes of the 
shadowe of deth ; Y shal nougt dowten iuels, for 
thou art wyth'me. 

" Thy discipline & thyn amendyng : comforted 
me. 

" Thou madest radi grace in my sight ; of ayns 
hem that trublen me. 

"Thou makest fatt myn heued wyth mercy; 
& my drynke makand dranken ys ful clere. 

" And thy merci shal folwen me ; alle daies of 
milif. 

" And that ich wonne in the hous of our Lord : 
in lengthe of daies." 

The famous Wickliffe was bom just four years 
after the aboTe translation was written, that is, in 
the year 1324. He was educated at Queen's 
College, Oxford, became Warden of Balliol, and 
Master of Canterbury Hall, and afterwards Rector 
of Lillingham and of Lutterworth : dying of a 
paralytic stroke which seized him while celebrating 

s Additioiial MSS. 17. 376. 
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mass at the latter. churcli on Dec. 29th, 1384. 
He published a version of the Old and New Testa- 
ment and Apocrypha translated from Latin into 
English, which became very popular on account 
of Wickliffe's well-known political agitations. 
Dr. Waterland was of opinion that the New 
Testament in this edition was of Wickliffe's own 
translation, but that the Old Testament was a 
copy of some previous English version. Several 
beautiful copies of this Bible, written in small 
characters and elaborately illuminated, may be 
seen in the Bodleian Library, and others in the 
British Museum. It used to cost about 21. Ids. 8d», 
or 36/. of our money*, until the invention of print- 
ing superseded it in the sixteenth century. It 
has never been printed entirely, but the New 
Testament was in 1731, and in 1810. 

It was not until 1526 that any attempt was 
made to print the whole Bible in English, although 
it had been printed in Latin, abroad, as much as 
eighty years before. In that year William Tyn* 
dale, assisted by John Frith and William Boye, 
re-translated the New Testament from the origi- 
nal Greek, and published the translation in a 
printed form. He also translated and printed the 
Pentateuch, and the book of Jonah, and was pre- 
paring them for* publication when he was put to 
death in Flanders by the Emperor. Tyndale 
knew no language thoroughly but Latin, and was 
chiefly dependent therefore on his associates ; but 

* A quarter of wheat then cost 5s. 8d. 
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bis translation is said to have been full of serious 
errors ; and it was supplanted immediately by one 
wbicb was made by his friends Miles Coverdale 
and John Rogers ; the first of whom afterwards 
became Bishop of Exeter^ and the latter Yicar of 
Comwood, near Plymouth, where his family still 
hold the estate of Blatchford. This was printed 
in 1535, and dedicated to Henry VIII., and 
reprinted in 1537, under the assumed name of 
Matthews, when it was approved and licensed for 
general use by Archbishop Cranmer, and Bishops 
Liatimer and Shaxton. 

In 1540 an amended copy of this Bible, care- 
fully revised under the superintendence of Cran- 
mer, was set up in churches, imder the name of 
the Gh*eat Bible ; and from this Bible comes the 
version of the Psalms which is used in the services 
of the Church, and the harmonious rhythm of 
which is so dear to all who are familiar with it. 
This was the first sound and authorized English 
translation; and as soon as it was perfected a 
proclamation was issued ordering it to be provided 
for every Parish Church under a penalty of forty 
shillings a month. 

In 1568 a new translation or revision was made 
under the supervision of Archbishop Parker, and 
continued to be the authorized version for forty 
years, when it was superseded by our present 
English Bible, which has remained unaltered for 
two centuries and a half. The history of our 
edition of the Bible is of great interest, and may 
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therefor^ be spoken of more at length than that 
of previous ones has required. 

At the Hampton Court Conference, which was 
held by James I., with the desire of reconciling 
the Dissenters to the Churchy it was determined 
that a new translation of the Bible should be set 
forth, and that every precaution should be taken 
for making it as perfect as possible. Forty-seven 
of the most learned Divines of the day were 
appointed to meet in three bodies at Westminster, 
Oxford, and Cambridge respectively, dividing 
themselves into two committees at each place, and 
distributing among their members the various 
books to be translated. When each committee had 
accomplished its task, the work was passed round 
to the other five for further supervision ; and in 
case of any special difficulties a final committee 
was chosen from the whole body. After the 
whole was done, it was passed under review by 
Bishop Bilson and Dr. Myles Smith, the latter of 
whom wrote the preface. Among these Divines 
were names that have since become famous in the 
Church, as may be seen from the list subjoined ; 
and all of them were men of that ponderous learn- 
ing for which the clergy of England were then 
famous at home and abroad *. 

* Bishop Andrewes, the first name on the list, was master of 
Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Chaldee, Sjriac, and fifteen modem lan- 
goages. 
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§. Translators of the present English Bible. 



Books. 



Genesis to the 
end of the 
Second BookS 
of Kings 



First of Chro. 
nicies to the 
end of £c- 

clesiastes 



I 



From Isaiah 
to the end 
of the Old 
Testament 



The Apo- 
crypha 
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I? 



Andrewes 

Overall 

Saravia 

Gierke 

La^eld 

Leigh 

Burleigh 

Kinge 

Thomson 

Bedwell 

Lively 

Richardson 

Chaderton 

Dillingham 

Harrison 

Andrews 

Spaldinge 

Birge 

Hardinge '^ President 



The four Gos- 
pels, the 
Acts* and the' 
Revelation 



The Epistles 



Names. 



President 



President 



Rainolds 
Holland 

Kilby 
Smith 

Brett 

Fareclowe 

Duport 

Braithwaite 

Radcliffe 

Ward 

Downes 

Bayse 

Warde 

Ravis 

Abbot 

Montague 

Thompson 

Savile 

Perin 

Ravens 

Harmer 

Barlow 

Hutchinson 

Spencer 

Fenton 

Rabbett 

Sanderson 

Dakin 
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Best known as 



Bishop of Winchester 
Bishop of Norwich 
Prebendary of Westminster 



Bishop of London 

Vicar of Tottenham 
Regius Professor of Hebiew 
Master of Trinity 
Master of Enunanuel 



Master of Jesus College 



Regius Professor of Hebrew, 

and President of Magdalen 
Master of Corpub Christi 
Rector of Exeter College, and 

Regius Professor of Divinity 
Rector of Lincoln College 
Bishop of Gloucester [writer of 

Preface] 
Fellow of Chelsea College 
Provost of Chelsea College 
President i Master of Jesus, and Preben 

dary of Ely 
Master of Cronville and Caius 



nn 
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is: 

If 

President 
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President 



Master of Sidney Sussex 
Regius Professor of Greek 
Prebendary of Ely 

Bishop of London 
Archbishop of Canterbury 
Bishop of Winchester 
Dean of Windsor 
(Sir Henry) Warden of Merton 
Regius Professor of Greek 

(Regius Professor of Greek for 
merly, and now Warden of 
Winchester 
Bishop of Lincoln 
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The principal rules laid down for their guidance 
were, that as little alteration should be made as 
possible from the authorized version then in use 
(which was the Bishop's Bible of Archbishop 
Parker) ; that where this version did not agree 
with the original languages recourse should be 
had to previous versions, to see if they could be 
used rather than new words ; and that no marginal 
not«s were to be made but such as were absolutely 
necessary for explaining the meaning of the text '. 
And thus the translators in their preface say that 
their object was to make '' a good translation 
better, or out of many good ones, one principal 
good one, not justly to be excepted against." The 
work was begun in 1607, and the Bible printed 
in 1611 ; not until it had been done as thoroughly 
as the learning of the day could do it. 

One great element in the excellence of our 
English Bible arises, indeed, from the fact that 
like the English constitution, it is not the growth 
of one generation, of which it might carry marks 
and prejudices, but that it is the accumulation of 
successive centuries, in which each successive 
labourer has built on the foundations laid by his 
predecessors. Consequently the language of the 
Bible is always national ; and a comparison with 
the language of Smith's preface, or with Bishop 

< The early translaton, Wickliffe, Tyndale» and the Genera 
DWines, made the notes and prefaces to respective books of the 
Bible a mediam of sectarian and political proselytism ; on which 
ftCQouot tbos« ▼er9ion9 w^re 90 Q09nsi?e to persons in authority. 
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Andrewes's sermons, which are full of intricate 
sentences and quaint expressions, wiU show that 
it would be far more difficult to identify the 
English of the Bible with that of its last revisers, 
than it would be in the case of a book the English 
of which originated in that age. That it is an 
honest and fair translation (though capable of 
some improvements) is witnessed by the confidence 
with which it has been used by all parties in the 
Church, and by the Dissenters, who have always 
used the Church of England Bible. 

§. Division of the Bible into Chapters and Verses. 

The inost ancient copies of the Holy Bible are 
written in capital letters, without any breaks 
between the words, and without stops. Thus the 
beginning of St. John's Gospel reads in this 
fashion : — 

INTHEBEGINNINGWASTHEWORDAND 
THEWORDWASWITHGODANDTHEWORD 
WASGODTHESAMEWASINTHEBEGINNING 
WITHGODALLTHINGSWEREMADEBYHIMAND 
WITHOUTHIMWASNOTaNYTHINGMADETHATWAS 
MADEINHIMWASLIFEANDTHELIFEWASTHELIG 
HTOFMENANDTHELIGHTSHINETHINDARKNESSAN 

In later times the small letters began to be used 
instead of capitals, and then the words to be 
divided. Even before this division of the words, 
Eusebius, the great Church historian of the fourth 
centuiy, had made a division of the Gospels into 
ten canons or chapters and into smaller sections. 
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whicli were marked upon the margin of the page. 
But the division into chapters which we are now 
so familiar with was not made until the twelfth 
century, when it is supposed to have been effected 
by Cardinal Hugh de St. Cher, who was the first 
to compose a concordance of the Bible. There 
was an ancient Hebrew division of the Old Testa- 
ment into verses ; and divisions of a similar kind, 
but longer, were in use before the Beformation. 
For our familiar division of Hugh de St Cherts 
chapters into verses, we are indebted to a printer 
of the sixteenth century, named Stephens, and it 
was first adopted in 1551. 

These divisions have, of course, no. Divine 
authority ; nor are they always the best that 
might be made. In some cases they seem to fall 
in naturally with the arrangement of ideas that 
was in the mind of those who wrote the various 
books : but they should never be taken for more 
than they are worth ; and especially, should not 
be allowed to bias the reader of the Bible in his 
understanding of any passage, as neither the 
French printer nor the Boman cardinal brought 
any thing more than human industry and learning 
to their work. 



n. 

THE PRAYER BOOK, 



There are few subjects connected with religion, 
about which ordinary people are so imperfectly 
informed as the Prayer Book of the Church of 
England. Some form opinions about it, without 
making themselves acquainted even with its sub- 
stance, as the great Lord Erskine did, who ex- 
pressed his dislike of it because it taught people 
to believe in " all things visible and invisible '^ as 
often as the Nicene Creed was repeated. But 
many less discreditable misconceptions are formed 
about it from the difficulty which ordinary people 
have had, till lately, in getting sound information 
about its history, or explanation as to its contents. 
Many learned men have, however, of late years, 
made full investigations into the one, and devoted 
themselves with pious diligence to the other ; and 
the object of this section will be to condense into 
as small a compass as possible, much of what has 
been thu3 written. 
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§. Lineage of our Prayer Book, 

The English Prayer Book is the modern de- 
scendant of a long train of venerable ancestors, 
which carry up its lineage to Apostolic times, and 
perhaps to the pens of inspired men. There is 
good reason to think that Liturgies are as old as 
Christianity itself ; and that the example and 
commandment of our Lord, when He gave to His 
Apostles the Lord's Prayer, and the words with 
which the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper was to 
be celebrated, and that of Baptism administered, 
was followed up by the composition of liturgical 
forms, in which the early Church could carry on 
its worship on uniform principles, and, to a great 
extent, in uniform words. During the time when 
Christianity was suffering from fierce persecutions, 
it was almost impossible to have these forms 
written down for use in books ; and even the 
Scriptures themselves were taught chiefly by word 
of mouth. But as settled times came, the Chris- 
tian communities were able to bring their few 
copies of sacred books out of their hiding-places, 
to increase the number of them, and to use them 
publicly without danger of death following upon 
discovery. From these earliest settled times the 
Prayer Books of the Christians of the eastern 
and of the western churches have been handed 
down to us ; or at least so much of them as was 
used in the celebration of the holy Eucharist^ 
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which was the principal service of the Church, 
day by day, in those ages. There is a general 
summary of such a Liturgy in the Apology of 
Justin Martyr, written about forty years after St, 
John's death ; and he speaks of it as indicating 
their ordinary established custom, which he is 
explaining to the Heathen in the hope of showing 
that Christians were not the infidels and criminals 
which they were reported to be. Of the Christian 
Liturgies which have come down to us, the most 
ancient are those of St. Mark, St. James, St. 
Clenotent, St. Chrysostom, and one used by the 
Christians of Malabar imtil within the last few 
years '. Whether or not these were actually com- 
posed by the persons whose names they bear, 
there is every reason to think that the first three 
were written down about the time that the Scrip- 
tures themselves began to be collected into a 
volume ; and that the Liturgy of Chrysostom, 
which is that still ordinarily used by the Eastern 
Churches,— that is, by 64,000,000 of Christians,— 
was his composition. 

No one who has read these venerable services, 
can doubt that our own Prayer Book is in some 
way derived from them, or from some like them. 
Those who have most thoroughly studied the sub- 
ject believe that it is derived from one used by 
the Church of Ephesus, and bearing the name of 

' A translation of all these was published in a small ?oIome by 
Dr. Neale, in 1859, under the title, "Translation of the Primitive 
Idturjpe?*" 

P 
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^t. Jolin. This Ephesine Liturgy (as it is called) 
was introduced into France at a very early age of 
Christianity, and was used there until superseded 
hy the Roman ; and there can be little doubt that 
it was the one used by the Christians of England 
before the time of St. Augustine of Canterbury, 
ttnd revised by him for the use of the Anglo- 
Saxons. The various dioceses of the country used 
this ritual, as the foundation of their Service 
books, but with variations ; and a copy of such a 
diocesan prayer book, imder the name of the 
Durham Eitual, still exists in the cathedral of 
Durham, where it has been since the year 960 ^. 

§. The Salisbury Prayer Booh 

At the Norman Conquest an endeavour was 
made to bring all these diocesan rituals to an 
uniformity ; and perhaps to make them more like 
the Roman. The most successful attempt of this 
kind was made by a Bishop of Salisbury and Lord 
Chancellor named Osmund in the year 1085. He 
superintended the reconstruction of the old Service 
books which he found in use, and produced a Book 
of Common Prayer and Administration of the 
Sacraments which was used over the greater part 
of England from the time of the Conquest imtil 
that of the Reformation, and from which our own 
was mainly translated. This book was known by 
the name of the '' Salisbury Use," and as such is 

* It has been printed by the Surtees' Sodetj. 
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referred to in the Preface to our Prayer Book. 
There were other books going by the names of the 
" Hereford TTse," the " Use of Bangor/' the " Use 
of York," and the " Use of Lincobi.'' They did 
not very materially differ from the Salisbury, and 
none were ever in such general use throughout 
the kingdom in parish churches as that was. 

It may be interesting to know what these old 
services of the Church of England, before the 
Heformation, consisted of. The ordinary services 
were made up of the same component parts as 
now, Pisalms, Lessons, and Prayers. The Psalms 
were simg through once a week, instead of once a 
month. In addition to two or more Lessons from 
Holy Scripture, others were read, taken from the 
Sermons of the Fathers, or from the lives of Saints 
and Martyrs. The Prayers were of the same kind 
as those in our modem Prayer Book, and many of 
them are identical. Hymns were also used very 
freely, being inserted in their places in the daily 
services, and having therefore the same authority 
as the rest of the service. 

This daily service was nominally divided into 
seven separate ones, according to the usage of the 
Jewish and the early Christian Church ; but prac- 
tically it was a morning and evening service like 
ours : Matins, Lauds, Prime, Tierce, Sext, Nones, 
Vespers, and Compline being generally combined 
in parochial churches as Matins and Evensong. 

The Mass, or Sacrament of the Lord*s Supper, 
was celebrated on Sundays and other holy days. 

D 2 
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A daily celebration was also enjoined upon all the 
clergy, but was probably little attended by the 
people; and, as is well known, the Mass was 
mutilated very generally for many years before 
the Reformation by being administered in one 
kind only to lay people, though celebrated and 
received by the clergy in both. 

As the English language began to settle into its 
present form, and to become the language of the 
country, vernacular services became as great a 
necessity as a vernacular Bible. Before the C!on- 
quest brought so large an inimdation of foreigners 
into the country, Anglo-Saxon was spoken over 
all England, except the northern counties, Wales, 
and Cornwall, as the principal tongue. After that 
Norman-French began to be the common tongue 
of the higher classes, and an Anglo-Saxon, con- 
tinually developing into what we now know as 
English, that of the old inhabitants. Up to 
Edward I., it was not uncommon for judges to be 
found who were incapable of speaking English. 
In 1362, Chancellor Edyngton brought in a bill 
enjoining schoolmasters to teach their scholars 
henceforth to translate into English and not into 
French ; and both the pleadings and the judgments 
in courts of law were ordered also to be in the 
same tongue, French having been used since the 
Conquest '• Under such circumstances the use of 



> In Cnimweirs time Latin was ordered, bj Act of Parliament, 
to be used for ail public records, and it continued to be so used 
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Latin in the services of the Gliurcli does not seem 
so extraordinary, however unreasonable it was to 
continue them in that tongue so long after English 
had become formed, and was universally spoken 
by all the people. 

§. The Prayer Book in English, 

But when the printing press came to influence 
the world, English books of prayer were among 
the first of its productions ; and the Litany was 
printed in English, by authority, about the end of 
the fourteenth century \ So general a wish sprung 
up after this for the services to be in the native 
tongue, that the English Litany was used in the 
churches in 1544; and in 1548 a Communion 
Service for the use of the Laity was compiled in 
English, and added to the old Latin form, until 
the whole of the services could be translated and 
re-arranged. This was accomplished by the year 
1549; and as soon as the English Prayer Book 
was published, the "Act of Uniformity" was 
passed, forbidding any other " use '* or custom to 
be followed than what was there set forth. 

The persons to whom this work was entrusted 
were the following : — 

Cranmer, Archbishop of Canterbury. 

until George II. French is still used in some formal proceedings 
of the Sovereign and Parliament. 

' It had been the custom for some time to have Latin Prayer 
Books interlined with English translations : much as English and 
Welsh are printed side by side at the present day. 
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Goodrich, Bishop of Ely. 

Holbech or Bandes, Bishop of Lincoln. 

Day, Bishop of Chichester. 

Skip, Bishop of Hereford. 

Thirlby, Bishop of Westminster. 

Ridley, Bishop of Rochester, and afterwards of 
London. 

May, Dean of St. Paul's. 

Taylor, Dean, and afterwards Bishop of Lin- 
coln. 

Hevnes, Dean of Exeter. 

Cox, Dean of Christ Church, and afterwards 
Bishop of Ely. 

Redmayne, Master of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. 

Robertson, Archdeacon of Leicester. 

This, the first edition of the complete English 
Prayer Book, was considerably altered in 1551 by 
the influence which two foreigners, Martin Bucer 
and Peter Martyr, had gained over Cranmer : and 
its likeness to the old Latin book of Salisbury 
much lessened. But the second edition, so altered, 
never held the same authoritative position as the 
first had done ; and it was so distasteful to the 
nation that Queen Elizabeth, immediately on her 
accession, directed or authorized Convocation to 
appoint another Committee of Divines, for the 
purpose of reviewing both books, and framing one 
for general use. This committee was composed of 
the following persons : — 

Parker, Archbishop of Canterbury. 
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Cox, Bishop of Ely. 

Pilkington, afterwards Bishop of Durham. 

Grindal, afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Sandys, afterwards Bishop of Worcester. 

Dr, May. 

Dr. BiU. 

Sir Thomas Smith, Dean of Carlisle, and Secre- 
tary of State. 

Mr. Whitehead. 

Guest, afterwards Bishop of Salisbury. 

The last-named was probably the person under 
whose guidance the new edition was made and 
published ; but the changes, though important, 
were few, and it was decided to be inexpedient to 
restore the original book to use. 

Until 1661 there was no further change ; but 
in that year a great endeavour was made by 
Baxter and other Puritans to obtain a permanent 
suppression of the Prayer Book. All they accom^ 
plished was to secure a careful review of it by a 
body of learned men, which included the great 
names of Bishops Cosin, Sanderson, Walton, 
Pearson, Sparrow, Dr. Heylih, and Mr. Thomdike. 

The result of these various revisions may be 
seen in the table subjoined, where every portion 
of the ordinary services is traced up to its original 
source in anx^ient or modem times. 
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§. Table showing the Origin of the Ordinary Services 

of the Prayer Booh, 



In the Prayer Book, 
at least since 1085. 



•( 
) 

) 



The Lord's Prayer 

— Vers ides 
Gloria Patri 
Venite 
Psalms 
Lessons 
Te Deum 
Benedicite 
Benedictut 
Jubilate 
Magnificat 

Nunc Dimittis 



The Apostles' Creed 

— Athanasian Creed 

— Salutation and 
lesser Litany 

— Lord's Prayer 

— Suffrafres 
48 Sunday Collects 



10 Saints' Day Collects 



2 Collects for Peace 
Collect for Grace 

— for Aid, &c 
Part of the Litany 



■) 



Prayer for Clergy"^ 
and people / 



Later Insertions. 



The Sentences 

— Exhortation 

— Confession 

— Absolution 



Cantate Domino, 1552 
Deus Misereatur, 1552 



8 Sunday Collects [1549 
—1552] 



17 Saints' Day Collects 
[1549—1552] 



Part of the Litany [1544 

—1549] 
Prayer for Queen, 1661 
Prayer for Royal Fa- 
mily, 1661 



Prayer of St. Chrysos- 
tom, 1661 

Occasional Prayers [1552 
—1661] 



Sources and periods to 
which traceable. 



Holy Scripture 
> Cranmer, &c. 

Holy Scripture 
Apostolic times 

Holy Scripture 

St. HUary, 800—367 
Apocrypha 

J Holy Scripture 

Apostolic times 

St. Hilary of Aries, 429 

{Holy Scripture 
Apostolic times 

Holy Scripture 

Liturgies, 465—590 

\ Cranmer, &c. 

Liturgies, 483—590 

Cranmer, &c. 



} 

(Sacrament Book of Ge* 
lasiUH, 494 

Many ancient sources 

I Cranmer, Parker, &c. 

Henry Vlllth's Primer 

I Archbishop Whitgtft 

Gelasius, 494 

I St. Chrysostom, 400 

{Cranmer, Gunning, 
Laud, Reynolds, and 
others 



« Inserted in Morning Prayer, 1552; Evening Prayer, 1661. 
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In the Prayer Book, 
at least iiince 1085. 



Later Insertions. 



Sources and periods to 
which traceable. 



COMMUNION SERVICE. 



The Lord's Prayer 
Collect for Purity 



Ten Commandments, 1 552 
Prayer for Queen, 1549 



Holy Scripture 
Salisbury Missal 
Holy Scripture 
Cranmer, ftc. 



Collects as in the Daily Service. 



Epistles and Gospels 
The Nicene Creed 

Prayer for Chnrch 

The Absolution 

Versicles and Ter 7 
Sanctus i 



Proper Preface fori 
Easter / 

Do. for Ascension 



Do. for Trinity Sunday 



A few changes in 1549 



Offertory Sentences, 1549 

The Exhortations, 1552 
— Confession, 1548 

Comfortable Words, 1548 



Proper Preface for Christ- 
mas, 1549 



Proper Preface for Whit- 
sunday, 1549 



Prayer of Access, 1549 



Holy Scripture 

{Councils of Nice and 
Constantinople, 925 
and Ml 
Holy Scripture 
All ancient Liturgies 

{Cranmer, Peter Martyr, 
frc. 
r Hermann, Archbishop 
\ of Cologne 
All ancient Liturgies 
Holy Scripture 

Apostolic times 

> Cranmer, ko, 

Oelasius, 494 

St. Gregory, 590 

I Cranmer, ftc. 

Gelasius, 494 
Cranmer, fro. 



PRAYER OF CONSECRATION, Ancient Liturgies, altered in 1549. 

Words of Adminis-1 
tration, first half 



•} 



The Lord's Prayer 



Words of Administra- 
tion, second half 



I Ancient Lituigiet 

I Cranmer, frc, 1552 
Holy Scripture 



The Thanksgivings, from ancient Liturgies, altered in 1549. 

Gloria in Ezcelsis | I Apostolic times 

I The Benediction I Ancient Liturgies 



§. Authority of mriom Revmons, 

The successive revisions of the Prayer Book in 
1549, 1559, and 1661, were all made by the Con- 
vocations of the Church, called together for that 
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purpose by the Sovereign : and in each case the 
new edition has been assented to by Parliament, 
so tha6 it should be authorized by the '^ Kealm '' 
as well as the " Church " of England. The same 
course would necessarily be followed in any future 
revision of, or addition to, the Book of Common 
Prayer. 

§. The Origin of the Prayers in detail . 

We may now foUow up the history and origin 
of the various parts of our Prayer Book into 
somewhat further detail, the preceding Table sup* 
plying us with a chart of the course which we 
have to take. 

The Sentences^ 8fc, 

It was the ancient custom of the Church of 
England to begin Divine Service with the Lord's 
Prayer. This custom can be traced back distinctly 
as far as the Salisbury Prayer Book of 1085, 
and waa probably derived from the more ancient 
Liturgies out of which that was formed. This 
was one of the points in which the English 
Church always differed from the Church of Kome; 
but, strange to say, the latter adopted the custom 
in 1568, just at the period when it was partly set 
aside by the Reformers, in the second edition of 
the English Book. In the first edition of 1549 
the Morning Service, Evening Service, and that 
for the Holy Communion, all began with the 
Lord's Prayer ; the two former ending with the 
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third Collect. In 1552, the Sentences, Exhorta- 
tion, Confession, and Absolution were prefixed 
to Morning Prayer, but not to Evening Prayer. 
In 1661, they were prefixed to Evening Prayer 
also; and both Morning and Evening Service 
were then lengthened at the end likewise by the 
addition of all that follows the third Collects. 

The Confession and Absolution are not, how- 
ever, altogether novel. In the ancient Services 
there was a Confession, of much more general 
terms^ placed about the middle of the Service, the 
substance of it being, " I have sinned greatly in 
thought, word, and deed.'' The Absolution was 
in two parts, the first part being that now used 
at the Holy Communion', and the second pro- 
nouncing ''absolution and remission" of sins, 
praying God to give the absolved "time for 
true repentance, amendment of life, with the 
grace and sanctification of the Spirit." The words 
are so similar to those of the existing form, that 
they were, no doubt, in the minds of the reform- 
ing Divines when they made this alteration in the 
Service. There is not a shadow of evidence that 
Calvin had any thing to do with this change, as 
has often been alleged. 

The Veraicks, 
The Versicles, or little verses, are known with 

' In the American Prayer Book, oar Communion Service Abso- 
lation It inserted after the ordinary one at Morning and Evening 
Prayer, to be used instead at the discretion of the Priest. 
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certainty to have been in use since the sixth 
centuiy, and are probably part of tbe AposttJic 
Bitual. They are taken from Pa. IL 15, ''O 
Lord, open Thou my lips ; and my month shall 
show forth Thy praise/' and from Ps. Ixx. 1» 
'' Make haste, O God, to deliver me ; make haste 
to help me, Lord:" the ''me" being changed 
into "us" in 1661. 

'' Olory fe," 8fc. 

The Doxology used here and elsewhere in the 
Services is probably of Apostolic origin, and 
appears in the earliest Liturgies. ''Praiae ye the 
Lord" is the English of the Hebrew "Hallelujah." 
The response, '* The Lord's name be praised," was 
first added by Archbishop Laud to the Scotch 
Prayer Book, and then transferred to ours in 1661. 

The Psalnia, 

The Psalms have been used where they are now 
placed in our Services as long as the history of 
the English Ohurch can be traced: but there 
wore various arrangements for their division. In 
some monasteries the whole of them were sung 
through every day, in others they occupied a 
week, as they did also in parish churches. The 
changes made by the reforming Divines were the 
following : — 

(1) The Psalms were directed to be said or 
sung in English, the translation used being that 
which we now have, taken from the "Ghreat 
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Bible/* which was ordered to be used in churches 
in 1639 ; (2) they were divided into sixty por- 
tions, two to be used every day; and (3) the 
Gloria Patri was directed to be used after every 
Psalm. The " Venite exultemus," or ninety*fifth 
Psalm, was used before the Psalms in very ancient 
times at one of the daily services: but other 
Psalms or portions of Scripture were also used, 
of which we have one remaining instance in the 
Anthem which is substituted for the "Venite" on 
Easter Day. 

The Lessons. 

Our usage in respect to the Lessons is also a 
modification of the ancient one. Under the pre- 
Eeformation system of Divine Service seven or 
eight Lessons were read, selected in small por- 
tions, much on the same plan as the Epistles and 
Gospels. Some of the later Lessons for the day 
often consisted of selections from the Fathers, or 
of histories or alleged histories of the Saints : and 
between each two Lessons there was a short An- 
them called a "Respond,'' which was made to 
correspond with the subject of the Lessons just 
read ; and of which the " Lord, have mercy," &c., 
after each Conmiandment is an example. Al- 
though this seems, theoretically, to have been a 
very good arrangement, the reforming Divines 
appear to have observed (as their remarks in the 
Preface of the Prayer Book show) that great 
practical abuses had sprung up in carrying out 
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the rules of the Calendar; and they thought it 
desirable to make such a change as would ensure 
an orderly and complete reading of the Bible in 
the daily Lessons. By this change two complete 
chapters (with a few exceptions) are read at 
Morning, and two at Evening Service : those at 
thQ Daily Services being taken chapter by chapter 
almost through the Old and New Testaments: 
and Proper Lessons being appointed for the first 
Lessons on Sundays^ and for both first and second 
on particular days. Thus the Old Testament is 
read through once every year, some portions of 
the .Apocrypha once, and the New Testament 
(always omitting the Kevelation) three times. 
The ^'evangelical prophet" Isaiah is kept apart 
for Advent reading, as predicting the coming and 
work of our Lord more plainly and fully than 
any other prophet. The arrangement of the Sun- 
day Lessons was not made until Queen Elizabeth's 
reign, and is probably due to Archbishop Parker. 

The Canticles. 

The eight Canticles which are used after the 
Lessons are reproduced from the pre-Reformation 
Services of the Church of England ; six of them 
being taken from Holy Scripture, one from the 
Apocrypha, and one being a Christian hymn of 
very early date. 

The Te Deum, attributed formerly to St. Am- 
brose and St. Augustine, is now thought to have 
.been composed by a French Bishop, St. Hilary 
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of Poictiers, about 300 years after our Lord's 
Ascension. But it is not improbable that it is 
one of the hymns of the Primitive Church. The 
first notice of its being used at Morning Prayer 
is in the injunctions of OaBsarius, Bishop of the 
French diocese of Aries, in the fifth century; 
since which time it has occupied its present posi- 
tion in the Morning Service at certain seasons of 
the year, and on Festival days. The Benedicite, 
or "Song of the Three Children/* (which is a 
paraphrase of the one hundred and forty-eighth 
Psalm, and a very ancient Jewish hymn,) is in- 
serted for use in Lent instead of the Te Deum, 
according to the custom of former days : but the 
reason of the substitution (ordered in the first 
edition of the Prayer Book, but now voluntary) 
is not verv obvious. 

Of the other Canticles it may be remarked that 
the second of each is put in as a substitute for 
the first under particular circumstances only, and 
that the Gospel Hymns, Benedictus, Magnificat, 
and Nunc Dimittis, are the proper ones for ordi- 
nary use. 

The Creed. 

A detailed account of the Apostles' Creed will 
be given in another section. It and the Creed of 
)St. Athanasius were both used daily in the old 
Services of the Church of England, although the 
latter was used on Sundays only in the Bomish 
Church. A glance at the rubric prefixed to the 
Athanasian Creed will show that it is now used 
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about once a month and on the higher Festiyals. 
When the Services were read in Latin, it was cus- 
tomary to have small tablets or horn-books, on 
which the Lord's Prayer, the Creed, and the 
Angelic Salutation were written, for the use of 
the people, in their own tongue *. Cheap Prayer 
Books have superseded such a necessity ; but the 
usage may be understood by comparing it with 
the printed cards of the Baptismal Service which 
are mostly given to sponsors at the Font in our 
own time. 

The SuffrageSy 8fc. 

The ejaculatory prayers which, with the Lord's 
Prayer, occur between the Creed and the Collect 
for the day, were all used in the Ancient Services, 
and are taken from Holy Scripture. The mutual 
blessing is plainly as ancient as the time of Ruth; 
for in the second chapter .of that touching history, 
at the fourth verse, are almost the identical words: 
'^And behold Boaz came from Bethlehem, and 
said unto the reapers. The Lord be with you. 
And they answered him. The Lord bless thee." 
The same form of blessing is referred to in Ps. 
cxxix., " The blessing of the Lord be upon you : 
We bless you in the name of the Lord," and in 
"The Lord be with you all*' of St. Paul to the 
Thessalonians. The "Lord, have mercy upon us," 
is also a very ancient application of the publican's 

^ I found two of these horn-books under the medinval floor of a 
church near Cambridge about eight years ago. 
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prayer, " God be merciful to me a sinner/* And 
the originals of the suffrages after the Lord's Prayer 
are to be found in the following passages : — 

" Shew us Thy mercy, Lord • » p * 
And grant us Thy salvation." ( ' * * 

'* O Lord, save the King : ^ Ps. xx. 9. 

And hear us in the day we call >Septuagint 

upon Thee/' J version. 

"Let Thy priests be clothed "v 
with righteousness : >Ps. cxxxii. 9. 

And let Thy saints shout for joy," J 

" Save Thy people : | ^^ ^^. . ^ 

And bless Thine inheritance." f ' 
[" Give peace in our time," &c., was substituted 

in 1549 for Ps. cxxii. 7, " Peace be within thy 

walls," &c., or "Gbant us peace in Thy strength," 

as in the older forms. The present words are 

those of an ancient response or antiphon, 

attached to the Collect for Peace.] 

"Create in me a clean heart, O God : ^ 
And take not Thy Holy Spirit lPs.li. 10, 11. 

from me." J 

The Collects. 

The short prayers called Collects are, perhaps, 
so called because they collect into one short prayer 
the leading ideas of certain portions of Scripture 
which have just been used, or are to be used, as 
in the Communion Service; or, as here, the leading 
ideas of the daily necessities for which we require 
to pray. That for the day connects the Prayers 

E 
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of Morning and Evening Service with, the ojBTering 
of. the Holy Communion on the Sunday previous, 
or on the day when it was last celebrated. Of 
these Collects for the Day more will be said here- 
after. And whence the others are derived, which 
beseech God for Peace, for Grace wherewith to go 
through the day at Morning Prayer, and for His 
protection during the night at Evening, may be 
seen by reference to the Table given a few pages 
back. There was a striking significance in the 
termination of the Daily Services with these 
Collects; and it was probably intended that 
they should so terminate still in ordinary parish 
churches, upon ordinary occasions. 

All that follows the Anthem was printed at the 
end of the Litany, until 1661, among the " Prayers 
and Thanksgivings upon several occasions ;^' and 
the rubric then, as now, directed that when these 
occasions arise these prayers are " % To be used 
before the two final Prayers of the Litany, or of 
Morning and Evening Prayer." They were in- 
serted at that date with a direction that *' in Quires 
and Places where they sing," they should be used 
after the Anthem — a direction which probably 
means that they are to be used in cathedral and 
other principal churches. 

Fray er for the King or Queen. 

The prayer for the Sovereign is first found in 
some Books of Psalms and other devotions, set 
forth for the use of persons in private prayer, in 
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thfe reigH of Henry VIII. ; but it has undergone 
some modification since then. 

Prayer for the Royal Family. 

That for the Royal Family was probably com- 
posed by Archbishop Whitgift. 

Prayer for the Clergy. 

That for the Clergy is from the ancient books, 
and is traceable as far back as the fifth century. 

Prayer of 8t. Chrysostom, 

The prayer of St. Chrysostom is found in the 
ancient Liturgy bearing his name^ and was most 
likely composed by him. 

[Of the Occasional Prayers nothing more need 

be said than what is contained in the preceding 

Table.] 

The Litany, 

The beautiful Litany of our Church is made up 
chiefly from the ancient Litany, which was used 
for many centuries in processions around the 
church and elsewhere. Very ancient English 
forms of it exist; in which, however, there are 
words and expressions, such as " Agenbuyer" for 
" Redeemer," " Agenrisynge " for ** Resurrection," 
which make it almost as foreign in sound to modern 
ears as Latin itself. It is impossible to point ou^ 
in detail the changes which have been made in 
the Litany without printing the whole in its 
original and in its modem form. Suffice it to say 

E 2 
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that the most important alteration was the omis- 
sion of all those invocations of the Saints which 
had been inserted in later MedisBval times after 
the invocations of the Blessed Trinity. 

The Holy Communion. 

The several changes which have been made in 
transferring the Communion Service of the Ancient 
Ritual to our English Prayer Book have had the 
effect of producing a very great apparent deviation 
between it and the old " Mass " of the pre-Refor- 
mation Church. There has^ in fact, been a greater 
alteration in this than in any other part of the 
Prayer Book ; but these alterations consist chiefly 
in the simplification of the service, the consolida- 
tion of separate portions, the omission of special 
and particular commemoration of the Saints and 
the departed, and the re-arrangement of the 
service, such as placing the " Gloria in Excelsis " 
at the end instead of at the beginning. The 
Gospels and Epistles remain almost wholly un- 
changed. Of the eighty-three Collects, twenty- 
five were not in the old Mass, and fifty-eight 
were *. The acts and the words of Consecration 
are substantially the same; and so also are the 
words of administration. But there is one very 
essential difference between the present adminis- 
tration of the Holy Communion and that of the 
later Mediaeval Church, which is, that all commu- 

^ See list of Collects at p. 5G. 
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nicants now receive in both kinds, whereas for 
many years the Cup was rarely, if ever, received at 
all by the laity. . 

The Changes made in the Liturgy, 

Having shown in the Table previously given 
whence the various portions of the Communion 
Service are derived, I will now show by another 
Table what are the general variations that have 
taken place in it, putting into three columns the 
ancient English Mass, the Liturgy of the Salis- 
bury Prayer Book of 1085 ; that of the first Prayer 
Book in our native tongue, 1549 ; and that of our 
Prayer Book as it now stands. It may be added 
that the tendency of minor changes, made at va- 
rious revisions since 1552, has been towards a re- 
storation of the original Communion Office, which 
appears in the second column : — 

CampartMn of the Ancient and Modem Liturgy of 

the Church of England* 



Salisbury Book, 1085. 



Veni Creator 

CoUect for Purity 
Psalm 44rd 



{ 



Kyrie Eleeson, 3 times 
Tbe Lord's Prayer 
Confession and Absolu- 
tion 
Gloria in Excelsis 



Collect for the Day 
EpUtle and Gospel 



1st English Book, 1549. 



The Lord's Prayer 
Collect for Purity 
Introit. [An appointed 

Psalm] 
Kyrie Eleeson, 3 times 



Gloria in Excelsis 



Collect for the Day 
Collect for the Soyereign 
Epistle and Gospel 



Present Book. 



[A hymn, optional] 
The Lord's Prayer 
Collect for Purity 

I Ten Commandments 

Kyrie Eleeson, 10 times 



Collect for the Sove- 
reign 
Collect for the Day 



Epistle and Gospel \ 
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Salisbury Book, 1085. 


1st English Book, 1549. 


Present Book. 


Nicene Creed 

Oblation of alms and 
elements 

Lift up your hearts, 8cc. 

Prayer for Chureh with / 
special words of ob- 
lation and special ) 
commemoration of] 
Saints and others 1 


Nicene Creed 
» Exhortation 
Oblation of alms and 

elements 
Lift up your he«rtt» ftc. 
Prayer for Church 


Nicene Creed 

Oblation of alms and 
elements 

Prayer for Church 
Exhortation 
Invitation 

1 Confession and Ab- 
1 solution 
Comfortable words 
Lift up your hearts, &c. 
Prayer of Access 




• «• .M ■•• *.• 




CONSECRATION. 




Commemoration of the 

departed 
The Lord's Prayer 

Agnus Dei 
Pnyer of Access 


Commemoration of Saints 
and the departed 

The Lord's Prayer 

Invitation 

Confession and Absolu- 
tion 

Comfortable words 

Prayer of Access 




COMMUNION. 




Thanktgiying 

Anthem 

Benediction 


Agnus Dei 
Thanksgiving 


The Lord's Prayer 

Thanksgiving 
Gloria in Ex^sis 


Benediction 


Benediction 



Nature and Cause of the Changes. 

For some of the alterations thus indicated it is 
difficult to give a reason ; as^ for example, in the 
case of the prayers which were removed to their 
present position before the Act of Consecration 
from their very ancient one, which was after it. 
For others it is easy to see a reason in the cir- 
cumstances of the times. The Ten Command- 
ments were added as a solemn witness against the 
Antinomians or extreme Puritans, who thought 
that there were Christians so perfect as to be 
above any necessity of obeying them : the Collect 
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for the Sovereign was a result of the closer con- 
nexion which had sprung up between the Church 
and the State: special Exhortations were neces- 
sary, in consequence of the neglect and profane- 
ness with which the Holy Communion was re- 
garded by the body of the people*; and the 
extravagances of mediaBval devotions, in respect 
to the Saints and the departed, recoiled in the 
omission of all but a short and general com- 
memoration of them in the Prayer for the Church, 
and the Thanksgiving after Communion '. 

But whatever changes were made, nothing 
essential was omitted ; and the Communion Ser- 
vice of the Church of England is identical in all 
absolutely necessary points with that of the 
Eastern and the Continental Churches. 



'§. The Collects. 

The eighty-three prayers which go by this 
name form so large a portion of the Prayer Book, 
or at least of that part which is not made up of 
Holy Scripture, that it is of interest to trace them 
separately to their original sources. It will be 
seen that they are most of them derived from the 
Early Church ; and it is not at all unlikely that 

^ An Act of Earliament was necessairj forbidding this profane- 
ness. 

7 ** And all Thy whole Chnrcti " is interpreted by Bishops Cosin 
and AndreweSf and other holy writers, to include the departed, as 
well as absent living, members* of the Chorch. 
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many of those whicli Leo, Gelasius, and Gregory 
put into their Sacramentaries were the productions 
of previous ages, even then familiar to the ears of 
the Christian world. The few new ones inserted 
at the Beformation and subsequently into our 
Prayer Book were carefully composed on the same 
plan, and are worthy companions of the more 
venerable Collects of ancient times. 

58 Collects in use from a.d. 1086 or earlier, 

[^Theae are traceable mth certainty to the Sacramental 
Book compiled by LeOy Bishop of Borne, a.d. 
483.] 

3rd Sunday after Easter. 

9th „ „ Trinity. 

10th „ 



12th „ 
13th „ 
14th „ 






[These to the Sacramental Book of Oelasius, Bishop 

of Rome, a.d. 494.] 

4th Sunday in Advent. 
Sunday before Easter. 
Good Friday (2nd Collect). 
Easter Day. 

5th Sunday after Easter. 
1st „ „ Trinity. 



6th 
7th 
8th 



» » 99 

99 >9 » 

n » 99 
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11th Sunday after Trinity. 
ISth „ „ „ 

16tli „ „ „ 

20th „ „ „ 

21st „ „ „ 



[T/ieae to that of Gregory the Great, Bishop of Borne, 

A.D. 590.] 

St. John the Evangelist. 

Circumcision. 

Epiphany. 

1st Sunday after Epiphany, 

2nd „ „ „ 

3rd „ „ „ 

5th „ „ „ 

Septuagesima. 

Sexagesima. 

2nd Sunday in Lent. 

3rd „ 

4tt „ „ 

5th „ „ 

Good Friday (Ist Collect). 

Ascension Day. 

Whitsunday. 

Trinity Sunday. 

3rd Sunday after Trinity. 

4th 

5th 
17th 
23rd 
24th 



99 


W 




99 


» 




» 


99 




99 


99 




>> 


99 
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25th Sunday after Trinity. 
Purification of Blessed Virgin Mary. 
Annunciation of Blessed Virgin Mary. 
St. Michael and AU Angels. 



l^These are derived from Praters and Anthems of 

ancient origin."] 

Holy Innocents. 

4th Sunday after Epiphany. 

Good Friday (3rd Collect). 

4th Sunday after Easter. 

Sunday after Ascension Day. 

2nd Sunday after Trinity. 
18th „ „ „ 

19th „ „ ,j 

22nd „ „ „ 

Conversion of St. Paul. 

St. Bartholomew. 



[25 Collects composed in modern times. 

Few of these 25 Colkcts were, however, entirely 
original compositions^ whole clauses being taken 
from ancient Prayers in several cases, and expres- 
siom in manj/."] 

1549—1552. 

1st Sunday in Advent. 

2nd „ „ 

Christmas Day. 

Quinquagesima. 

Ash- Wednesday. 
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Ist Sunday in Lent. 

Ist „ after Easter. 

2nd „ „ „ 

St. Andrew. 

St. Thomas. 

St. Matthias. 

St. Mark. 

St. Philip and St. James. 

St. Bamahas. 

St. John Baptist. 

St. Peter. 

St. James. 

St. Matthew. 

St. Luke. 

St. Simon and St. Jude. 

All Saints. 

1661. 
3rd Sunday in Advent. 
6th „ after Epiphany. 
Easter Even. 
St. Stephen. 



§• The Scriptural and Catholic Character of the 

Prayer Book. 

From the preceding history and Tables it will 
be seen that a very large part of the Prayer Book 
is simply a devotional arrangement of portions of 
Holy Scripture, some for Praise, some for Prayer, 
some for Instruction. It may be further remarked 
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that what is not actually Holy Scripture is yet 
principally handed down to us from the eariy 
ages of Christianity ; having been in use for many 
centuries by other Churches as well as our own. 

From a careAil and detailed calculation I am 
able to say that, of the whole Prayer Book from 
beginning to end^ 

Three-fifths are taken from Holy Scripture ; 

One-fifth consists of Prayers, Creeds, and Can- 
ticles more than 780 years old, and some 
reaching to Apostolic times ; 

One-fifth consists of Prayers and Exhortations 
200 to 300 years old. 
The same calculation shows that (taking the 
average of the various services, and not reckoning 
sermons) two-fifths of all Divine Service in the 
Church of England are carried on in the actual 
words of Holy Scripture. Again, that one-half of 
this Divine Service is Praise; one-fourth. Prayer; 
and one- fourth, reading of Holy Scripture. 

This calculation may bear no unimportant part 
in forming our ideas respecting the Prayer Book 
of the Church of England. 



III. 



THE CHUKCH. 



The word standing at the liead of this page is 
ns^ in various senses. We speak of the material 
building in which Divine worship is carried on, 
of our national reKgion, of the faithful throughout 
the world, and of the ultimate human authority 
in matters of religion, as the Church : we " come 
together in the Church," (1 Cor. xi. 18,) we be- 
long to one of " all Churches of the Saints," 
(1 Cor. xiv. 33,) our national religious community 
is part of " the Church of God which He has pur- 
chased with His own blood," (Acts xx. 28,) and 
to us is made '* known by the Church the manifold 
wisdom of God \" (Eph. iii. 10.) 

B In the 19th Article of Religion the Chnrch is defined as " a 
congregation of faithful men, in the which the pure Word of God 
is preached, and the Sacraments be duly administered according 
to Christ's ordinance in all those things that of necessity are re- 
qaiaite to the same.'' The terms of the Articles are those of 
scientific theology, and the technical word ** faithful" means 
" fideles," the baptized, as all readers of old Latin theological books 
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For the actual meaning of the word we have to 
go to the language from which it has been taken 
into ours, the Greek. In that language it is spelt 
KvpiaKT] (kyrfake), and evidently means ** that 
which belongs to the Lord," so that " Church" 
very fairly represents all the various senses in 
which we use the word, and especially that sense 
in which it is applied to Christians as a people 
belonging to our Lord Jesus Christ : an i/cKXrjaia 
(ekklesia) or gathering in one body of all who are 
called out from among the masses of human 
beings to be followers of Him. 

§. The Apostolic origin of the Church, 

The Church in this highest and widest sense 
began to exist upon the Day of Pentecost. Christ 
had been " made perfect " in His human nature 
by His "suffering;" had redeemed (or bought 
back) the world from the bondage of Satan by 
the ransom of His death ; had carried the nature 
of man to Heaven, that '* He might be the first- 
bom among manj/ brethren ;" had taken His place 
as the High Priest of the New Dispensation, from 
whom alone all spiritual power and authority was 
henceforth to flow ; had " received gifts for men " 
from the hands of His Father ; and on the Day of 
Pentecost He sent the Holy Ghost to begin the 

know ; while " duly " means according to those externals of per* 
sons, words, and substances, without which rites are not accounted 
Sacraments by the Church of England. 
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work of saving men by means of the New Dispen- 
sation tlius originated. On that day the Apostles 
entered upon those labours which Christ had 
commanded them to undertake, when He said, " Go 
ye into all the world, and preach the Gospel to 
every creature ;" with reference to which He had 
given them many instructions both before and 
after His resurrection ; for which He had pro- 
mised His perpetual presence, when He said, " Lo, 
I am with you alway, even to the end of the 
world ;" and which He had bidden them in His 
last words to delay until they were " endowed with 
power from on high." 

§. Apostolic qualificatiom, and work. 

That power from on high came to the Apostles 
with the outward signs of a noise like that of a 
rushing wind, and of tongues of flame resting on 
each of them. Before this, they had been or- 
dained by the great High Priest to their office as 
Apostles, or commissioned Messengers of God, but 
now they became inspired men like the prophets 
of old ; they were able to speak any language that ' 
was necessary for their purpose as missionaries, 
without learning it ; and they had the power of 
working miracles, by which to do good as their 
Master had done, and to convince men that they 
were messengers sent from God. 

Being thus commissioned, and thus endowed 
with power to carry out their commission, the 
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Apostles immediately set about the work which 
they had to do, that of converting the world to 
Christ. Before nine o'clock on the Day of Pen- 
tecost they had been speaking to the people as- 
sembled in Jerusalem from all parts of the then 
known world, and that in many various languages, 
of " the wonderful works of God ;" and before the 
day was over, the result had followed of 3000 
souls being added to the company of the faith- 
ful by Baptism, according to our Lord's com- 
mandment. From that time the number of 
Christians went on increasing very rapidly, and 
an uniform system of organization was established 
among them in every place where the " Apostles' 
doctrine and fellowship " extended. Among the 
Jewish Christians, Christianity was, for a gene- 
ration or more, superadded to Judaism : and con- 
sequently, while the old Jewish system lasted, and 
the Temple was yet the centre of its acts of wor- 
ship, there was not that exact and sharply defined 
order among the Jewish Christians which there 
would have been, if the worship of Christ had 
been altogether dissociated from the ancient laws 
and customs. St. John, and St. Peter, and St. 
Paul are all shown to us in the Acts of the 
Apostles taking part in the Temple Service. A 
" multitude of the priests believed," and doubtless 
continued to carry out their duties as Jewish 
priests, so far as those duties were not incom- 
patible with their new Creed ; all following in this 
particular the example which Christ Himself had 
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set them. But this amalgamation of the old faith 
and the new, was only for a time : and the Jewish 
Apostles themselves decreed that Christians who 
were not Jews were not to adopt it, but to be 
governed altogether by the distinctive rules and 
principles of Christianity. Hence it was with the 
conversion of the Gentiles that the system of the 
Church began to develope into its more definite 
and permanent form, and to get clear from those 
old ideas, customs, and names which at first in- 
terfered with and, in some degree, hindered its 
organization. 

But we find enough, even in the Apostolic 
writings, to show that their work had a well 
defined character, and that order and organization 
were conspicuously prominent in it. They first 
converted those to whom they were sent by setting 
forth plainly the work of Christ and its value to 
the souls of men. And when conversion had gone 
so far that the converted asked, " Men and bre- 
thren, what shall we do to be saved P" the Apostles 
(and those commissioned by them) baptized the 
converted in the manner which Christ had or- 
dained. When a community of Christians was 
thus established, a provision was made for the 
continuance among them of a Christian ministry; 
the Missionary Apostles only taking leave of their 
converts, and "commending them to the Lord," 
when they had " ordained them elders ' in every 

* ** Elder ** is the English of Tpftrfi^fpos (presbyteros). 

F 
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church " (Acts xiv. 23), and " every city" (Tit. 
i. 6). 

But the ministry thus established was not a 
reproduction of the Apostolic office, as it had been 
in the case of Matthias, who was ordained to '' take 
the Bishopric " of Judas, and " to be numbered 
with the" other "eleven Apostles." (Acts i. 20. 26.) 
The Apostolic office comprehended in itself the 
whole of the Christian ministry, but was to be 
held in that comprehensive form only by those 
whom Christ Himself ordained and instructed, as 
He did the Twelve and St. Paul. In ordaining 
others to do their work, when it became too vast 
for so small a number, and when their time of 
removal drew nigh, the Apostles ordained them 
to a part of their own office, not to the whole of 
it. And they began by deputing the lowest and 
less important part of their duties to be performed 
by others, as in the case of the seven Deacons, 
ascending gradually to the higher, as in the case 
of Titus and Timothy, to whom they gave au- 
thority for the ordination of others. This is the 
reason of that apparent confusion of terms which 
has sometimes seemed so perplexing to readers of 
the New Testament : for the Apostolic office con- 
taining all the others, an Apostle might, as St. 
John did, call himself an Elder quite truly, either 
in humility, or for some special purpose of bring- 
ing into view that portion of his office. 

Out of their Apostolic office the Apostles then 
evolved (1) the office of Deacon, and (2) that of 
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Presbyter, for the ordinary work of the pastorate 
among Christian communities. And towards the 
close of their own ministry we also find that 
they had ordained (3) a third order to exercise 
the highest duty of the Apostolic office which 
could be communicated, that of ordaining other 
ministers. Such were Timothy at Ephesus, Titus 
at Crete, and the " angels " of the seven Churches 
of the Asiatic province to whom St. John wrote 
the Epistles with which the Book of the Reve* 
lation opens ". 

Thus, the Apostles being the original ministers 
of the Church, deriving their authority direct from 
our Lord Jesus Christ, the High Priest of the 
New Dispensation, they gradually subdivided their 
office and the districts within which they each 
ministered as the necessity arose. While they 
were all at Jerusalem they were able without 
such subdivision to minister to the whole Church ; 
but that they might not have their time taken up 
by "serving tables," "servants" or "deacons" 
were appointed for the purpose. When the num- 

'* Other terms than Bishop, Elder, and Deacon are used in the 
New Testament of the ministers of the Church, hut these are the 
only three connected with ordination. All the terms so used will 
be found further on; and it is only necessary to add here that 
''presbyter" and "priest" are identical words, as exprf^ssed by 
MUton— 

" New Presbyter is but old Priest writ large." 

The " Prester John " of the middle ages was Presbyter John ; and 
the ancient way of spelling Priest was Prest or Preste, in which the 
prcoess of contraction is more evident than with the t inserted. 

y 2 
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ber of churches had increased they gave up another 
portion of their ministry, the ordinary spiritual 
service of God in the congregation, entrusting 
that to elders, presbyters, or priests, whom they 
ordained for the purpose. And when, by the 
further extension of Christianity, even the over- 
sight of these various churches, ministers and 
people, became more than they could undertake, 
they ordained Bishops or overseers to relieve them 
of this part of their office. In the latter part of 
their lives both St. Paul and St. John appear to 
have exercised their Apostolic office, ordinarily, 
only in its highest part, that of supreme patriarchs 
over the districts in which they had planted 
churches. Before the end of the first century 
every community of Christians had its definite 
place and order in the Christian system, with 
priests and deacons in the midst of it for the 
ordinary service of God, and a Bishop near at 
hand superintending it and other neighbouring 
churches. 

How far the same system was carried out in 
respect to Divine Worship may be seen by the 
early Forms of Prayer which remain to us, and 
which, if not actually the Liturgies that were 
used by the Apostles, yet clearly belong to a time 
80 near to that of their ministry as to indicate 
that they represent a system of Divine Worship 
handed down from that first ripe age of the 
Church, when they who had " the mind of Christ '* 
were yet living to guide it in the particular line 
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of theory and practice which they knew to be in 
accordance with His will \ 

There is reason to think that every part of the 
then known world had been put in the way of 
becoming a portion of the Christian Church during 
the ministry of the Apostles, but there is little 
certain knowledge as to the respective fields of 
their labours. What is known from the New 
Testament and Church History is here put down 
in the following Table. 



Supposed flelda of Apostolic labour. 



Names of Churches. 



Palestine and Syria 
Mesopotamia 

[Turkey in Asia] 
Persia 
India 

Thrace 

[Turkey in Europe] 

Scythia [Russia] 
North Africa 

[Egypt and Algeria] 
Ethiopia 

[Central Africa] 
Arabia 
Asia Minor 

[Turkey in Asia] 
MiuDedonia 

[Torkey in Europe] 
Greece 
Italy 
Spain 

Gaol [France] and Britain 



By whom founded. 



} 



All the Apostles 

St. Peter and St. Jude 



St. Bartholomew and St. Jude 
St. Bartholomew and St. Thomas 
I St. Andrew. [The flourishing 
J Church of Constantinople after- 
wards sprung up on this field 
of his labours.] 
St. Andrew 
/ St. Simon Zelotes. St. Mark spe- 
t dally connected with Alexandria. 

St. Matthew 

St. Paul 



I 



{ 



St Paul and St. John 

St. Paul 

St. Paul 

St. Peter and St. Paul 
St. Paul 

St. Paul and St. Joseph of Ari- 
mathea 



1 See some account of these Primitive Liturgies at pp. 33, 34. 
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§. The Age of Martyrdoms. 

The first three centuries of Christianity saw a 
continual struggle between it and the idolatrous 
religions which had hitherto reigned supreme in 
every land but that of Judea, and the struggle 
was so deadly that untold numbers of Christians 
were put to death by most miserable tortures on 
account of their religion. 

During the time when the foundations of the 
Church were being laid the opposition appears to 
have been only locals here and there ; and rather 
of a riotous and unorganized character than 
deliberate and under the sanction of the ruling 
powers. Persecution of a more general and au- 
thorized kind began about the time when St. 
Peter wrote his Second Epistle *, and St. Paul his 
Second Epistle to Timothy*. In both of these 
prophetic reference is made to their coming mar- 
tyrdoms, which took place at Rome about the year 
67 ; and from that year until 324 the blood of 
Christians flowed like water in the streets of the 
New Jerusalem which Christ had founded in His 
own. The enormous number of Christians who 
died in this long-continued age of persecution 
by the violence of the persecutors, is an evidence 
of the great influence which Christianity had gained 
in the world, and of the vast multitude that were 
"added to the Church.'* Most of the known 
world was then under the dominion of the Em- 

' 2 Pet. i. 14. ' 2 Tim. i. 8; ii. 0; W. 6-8. 
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perors of Rome and governed by Roman laws; 
and until the year 260 the profession of Christianity 
was directly forbidden by those laws. In spite of 
this, the proportion of those who dared " to obey 
God rather than man '* became so large in every 
part of the empire that it was found impossible to 
carry out at all times the laws against Christians. 
The history of the Church during these centuries, 
therefore, is one of alternate times of general 
peace and persecution, according to the spirit of 
the day and the character of the ruling emperor ; 
and even during general persecutions ordered by 
the emperors, much depended on the character of 
the local governor, as it did also in times of peace 
and comparative security. The following Table 
shows the period of greatest affliction to the Church 
during these ages of martyrdom, and the intervals 
of rest which occurred between them. It is taken 
from Dr. Steere's " Account of the Persecutions of 
the Early Church under the Roman Emperors." 

Chronological Table of Persecutions and I'^termls of 

Rest, 



A.D. 

64-68. 

68-95. 
95—96. 

96—104. 
104—117. 

117—161. 



Persecution under Nero. Martyrdom of St. Peter 
and St. Paul. 

Time of peace. 

Persecution under Domitian. Banishment of St. 
John. 

Time of peace. 

Persecution under Trajan. Martyrdom of St. Ig- 
natius. 

Time of peace. Apologies of Aristides, Quadratus, 
and Justin Martyr. 
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161—180. 

180—200. 
200—211. 

211—250. 

250— 25» 

263—267. 
257—260. 

260—303. 
303-313. 



Penecntion ander Marcus Aurelius. Martyrdom 
of St. Polycarp and of the martyrs of Lyons. 

Time of peace. 

Persecntion under Serems. Martyrdom of St. Per- 
petna and others in Africa. 

Time of peace, excepting — 

236 — 237. ' Partial persecution under Maziminns. 

Persecution under Dedus. Martyrdom of St. Fa- 
bian. 

Time of peace. Disputes concerning the lapted. 

Persecution under Valerian. Martyrdom of St. 
Cyprian. 

Time of peace, excepting— 

262. Persecution in the East under Macrianus. 

275. Persecution threatened by Aurelian. 

Persecution under Dioclesian, Galerius, and Maxi- 
minus. 



Of course it would be mere guess-work to 
attempt any estimate of' the numbers who suffered 
in these persecutions; but some particulars are 
given by various writers which show that they 
must have been of almost a depopulating character 
in some places^ and that the cruelties exercised 
towards Christians were of the most outrageous 
and inhuman description. Of the persecution 
under Nero the heathen historian Tacitus writes 
that he laid upon the Christians the charge of that 
terrible conflagration at Rome of which he himself 
was the cause. '* Some who confessed their sect, 
were first seized, and afterwards, by their infor- 
mation, a vast multitude were apprehended, who 
were convicted, not so much of the crime of 
burning Kome, as of hatred to mankind. Their 
sufferings at their execution were aggravated by 
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insult and mockery; for some were disguised in 
the skins of wild beasts, and worried to death by 
dogs ; some were crucified ; and others were 
wrapped in pitched shirts, and set on fire when 
the day closed, that they might serve as lights to 
illuminate the night. Nero lent his own garden 
for these executions, and exhibited at the same 
time a mock Circensian entertainment, being a 
spectator of the whole, in the dress of a charioteer, 
sometimes mingling with the crowd on foot, and 
sometimes viewing the spectacle from his car. 
This conduct made the su£Perers pitied ; and though 
they were criminals, and deserving the severest 
punishments, yet they were considered as sacrificed 
not so much out of regard to the public good as 
to gratify the cruelty of one man *." 

Juvenal, the coarse and bitter satirist of the 
same time, writes of the martyred Christians as 
"those who stand burning in their own flame and 
smoke, their head being held up by a stake fixed 
to their chin, till they make a long stream of blood 
and sulphur on the ground *.^' Seneca also refers 
to their fearful sufferings : " Imagine here a prison, 
crosses and racks, and the hook, and a stake thrust 
through the body and coming out at the mouth, 
and the limbs torn by chariots pulling adverse 
ways, and the coat besmeared and interwoven 
with inflammable materials, nutriment for fire, 
and whatever else beside these cruelty has in- 

^ Twatva, Annals xt, 44. * Jnv. Sat. i. 155. 
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vented *." And so extensive wes even this perse- 
cution that an inscription was set up in Portugal, 
" To Nero Claudius Caesar Augustus, High Priest, 
for clearing the province of robbers, and of those 
who taught mankind a new superstition," a kind 
of boasting which was repeated by Dioclesian, the 
last of the persecuting emperors, when he too had 
slaughtered incredible multitudes of Christians ' ; 
but which proved itself utterly untrue as soon as 
the survivors dared to come out of their hiding- 
places. 

The age of martyrdoms ended with the accession 
of Constantino to the Boman Empire. He put an 
end to all persecution, called together 318 Bishops 
from all parts of the world to decide what had 
been the true Creed from the Apostles' time to 
their own, and built the Christian city of Con- 
stantinople, with sumptuous churches in many 
other parts of his empire, as a memorial of the 
triumph of the Church of God over the idolatry 
of pa«t ages. In consequence of a vision which 
he saw just before the great battle that secured 
him the empire, he superseded the old Roman 
banners by the Labarum, an ensign on which were 
the first letters of the name of Christ {XPISTOS) 

in the form of a cross At^ and the motto, " In 



this conquer." He also began that royal use of 



* Seneca's Epistles, 14. 

7 One of Dioclesian's coins com naem orates the blotting out of 
the very nan\e of Christian : ** Nomine Chri:itianoram delete." 
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the cross on crowns and coins which has continued 
to this day^ and will probably continue as long as 
Christianity maintains its supremacy in the world. 
All the laws against the religion of Christ were 
repealed, and henceforth it became the established 
religion of the whole Roman Empire, in EuropCi 
Asia, and the north of Africa. The troubles of 
the Church from that time arose from within her 
own boundaries (as indeed they had already begun 
to arise), and not from the opposition of the 
Paganism which had thus been persecuting it for 
so long. 

§. liise and Progress of Roman Influence in the 

Church, 

We see the Christian world of the present time 
divided into three great sections, of which the 
orthodox Eastern Church, the Church of Rome, 
and the Church of England, are the leading and 
central Christian bodies. Each of these is sub- 
diyided into various branches, and clustering 
around each there are a number of separate 
Christian communities which for various reasons 
ought to be classed with one rather than with, 
another, as Lutheranism and Calvinism with the 
Church of Rome, Presbyterianism and Methodism 
with the Church of England. 

These kind of divisions began to spring up 
very early in the history of the Church, and arose 
in no small degree from the breaking up of the 
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great political empire whicli became so closely 
associated with Christianity under Constantine. 
When the two great divisions of an Eastern 
Empire and a Western Empire were established, it 
was only natural that the various churches locally 
situated within the bounds of each should form 
two separate agglomerations ; especially when the 
Greek language spoken principally throughout 
the one, and the Latin principally throughout the 
other, went so far towards assisting such a division. 
This result might also have followed without any 
breach of charity if it had not been for the ex- 
travagant ideas of centralization and supremacy 
which the Church of Rome borrowed from the 
Empire of Rome, and which have been the fertile 
cause of the most serious divisions in the Christian 
world. A short account of the way in which these 
imperial ideas worked towards such a result may 
properly follow up the previous section relating 
to the general triumph of Christianity over enemies 
from without its borders. 

In the first ages of Christianity the Church of 
the city of Rome was naturally looked up to with 
great respect by all other churches. (1) What 
London is to the British Empire of 150 millions 
of people, that Rome was to Europe and a large 
part of Asia ; and the centre of so vast an empire 
could not but be a place of immense importance 
to the Church in the early stages of its organi- 
zation. (2) The Church of the world's metropolis 
attained a kind of exceptional interest and rever- 
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ence as haying been connected with both the 
great Apostles, St. Peter and St. Paid, who both 
ministered in it, and both suffered martyrdom 
under its shadow. (3) Then, again, it was looked 
upon as the very focus of martyrdom, an infinite 
number of laity and clergy, and almost every 
Bishop of Rome for 250 years, dying by cruel vio- 
lence for the sake of Christ. (4) And, moreover, 
Rome was more free than any other large Chris- 
tian commimity from the heresies which so early 
arose in the Church, especially that of the Eastern 
part of the empire. Hence, while particular 
Bishops in other cities made their churches im- 
portant to the rest of the world during their life- 
time, the Church of Rome attained a moral as- 
cendency which was not dependent upon any one 
individual, but on the peculiar character of its 
position and history. But its ascendency in the 
early centuries was only moral, and neither was 
nor could be enforced. The relation between the 
see of Rome and the sees of other cities of the 
world was much less binding even than that be- 
tween the see of Canterbury and the one hundred 
other bishoprics of the British Empire; but as 
the metropolitan city, so the Roman Church was 
looked up to with reverence, and appealed to with 
respectful submission as the focus of learning, 
wisdom, piety, and zeal. 

This moral ascendency began to pass into an 
assumption of actual supremacy and authority 
about the middle of the fifth century, and the 
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change arose oat of a rivalry wliich sprang up 
between tlie old Rome and Constantinople, or the 
new Rome, of tlie Eastern Empire. At the end 
of the sixth century John the Faster, Bishop of 
Constantinople, assumed the title of " Universal 
Bishop," and although that title was strongly 
condemned by St. Gregory the Great, the con- 
temporary Bishop of Rome, t^e suoceesors of the 
latter took it for themselves and have retained it 
ever since ; claiming to exercise an authority be- 
fitting so proud a title as the successors of St. 
Peter, to whom our Lord seems to have assigned 
some position of superiority among his brethren. 

In the eighth century Italy became altogether 
separated from the empire, and in the breaking up 
of Europe into its present divisions (or rather those 
which lasted until modem times), a large portion 
of Italy, including Rome, became an independent 
territory, with the Bishop for its sovereign, nnder 
the name of the " States of tiie Church ; " and this 
territory was increased in size in the eleventh 
century, about the time of the Conquest. 

All circumstances thus tended to separate the 
Eastern Church from its connexion with Rome, 
Italy, and Europe ; and all the while there were 
jealousies and heart-burnings in the formerarising 
out of the claims made by the Bishops of Rome to 
Dxerelae authority over the Bishops of Constanti- 
iiople Eind the East. Many bitter quarrels ga- 
thered round a central 8tanding>point of difference, 
and the final breach of charity was accomplished 
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in the year 1054. On July 16th of that year, 
the Bishop of Rome's Legate excommunicated the 
Bishop of Constantinople and all who adhered to 
his communion, and from that day the £astem 
Ohnrches and those of Europe have been indepen- 
dent of each other, and in an unfriendly relation. 
Restricted thus to the Western world the power 
of the Bishops of Rome went on increasing until 
all the European Churches became a kind of tribu- 
taries to that of the ancient Imperial City. In 
some respects such a supremacy was productive 
of good in the middle ages. It reconciled discords, 
overruled tyrannies, drew order out of confusion, 
and made lawlessness submit to law. It, in fact, 
exercised a sort of constitutional control (as we 
now term it) over the religion of Europe, and 
prevented the harm that would have ensued if 
countries and churches had been free from all 
such control in those wild and violent times. But 
Popes and their agents became ambitious, secular, 
criminal; seeking aggrandizement rather than 
the good of religion: and the Papal supremacy 
ultimately became an intolerable yoke, which was 
entirely thrown off by England in the sixteenth 
century, and practically by almost every European 
nation in later days. The iron sternness with 
which the Church of Rome has always maintained 
the infallibility of the Pope has also introduced 
and stereotyped errors of doctrine and practice 
which have added much to the discord of Chris- 
tendom: and, on the whole, perhaps there is 
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nothing so mucli to be regretted in the whole 
history of Christianity, as the extravagant ex- 
aggeration and misapplication by the Bishops of 
Borne of a position and power which might have 
been a means of union, orthodoxy, and love in the 
Church of Christ. 



The Church of England. 

§. Its foundation. 

Many pieces of evidence combine to support the 
opinion that England owes to St. Paul the first 
foundation of its Church, although it is probable 
that Christianity was the religion of some persons 
in the country even before the Apostle's arrival 
there*. The principal of these may be put to- 
gether in a short space, but the full bearing and 
force which they have upon the early history of 
the Church of England cannot be shown without 
more detail than there is room for in these pages. 

The oldest native historian that we have in 
England is Gildas, sumamed the Wise, who wrote 
his history about the year 660, with which it cou- 



B A Roman lady, who had been in England with her husband 
Aulas Plautius when he was Ticeroy to the Emperor Claudius, was 
focused after her return to Rome (which was in a.d. 47) of prac- 
tising a religious worship unauthorized by the Roman laws ; and 
as Christianity was probably the only religion so unauthorized, it 
seems likely that this lady, whose name was Pomponia Gnediia, 
bad become a Christian during her stay in England. 
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eludes '. Gildas hands down the current belief of 
his day, or else the information which he found 
in books ; and he tells his readers that the " Sun 
of Righteousness" arose in this land about the 
time that Queen Boadicea was defeated by the 
Romans, which was in the year 62 or 63, just at 
which time also * St. Paul was about to leave " his 
own hired house '* at Rome for fresh missionary 
enterprises. He says, too, that the father of 
Caractacus, who with the latter had been im- 
prisoned at Rome for some years, was liberated 
about this time, and brought back to England 
the knowledge of Christianity which he had ac- 
quired there. Some have ventured to suppose 
that he brought back with him the Apostle of 
the Gentiles also; and it is not unlikely that 
he woidd say " Come over and help us " to one 
whose readiness to "help" must have been known 
to every Christian at Rome. Some years later, 
St. Paul mentions a lady named Claudia, the wife 
of a Roman named Pudens '. This lady is also 
mentioned, as well as her husband, by the Roman 
poet Martial, and he speaks of her as being one 
of our countrywomen*. An inscription in the 
Catacombs at Rome is supposed by Mr. Maitland 
to mark the place of Claudia's interment. From 

> That is, thirty-five yean before St. Augustine of Canterbury 
came to England. 

> Though Gildas is hardly likely to have known of the coin- 
cidence. 

2 2 Tim. iv. 21. 8 Book ii. Epist. 54. 

G 
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an interesting pamphlet on the '' Romans in 
Gloucestershire/' printed in 1860, by the Rev. 
D. Lysons, it seems probable that Pudens was 
buried near Gloucester, and that a grave-stone 
preserved there to the memory of a Pudens, a 
Roman officer of the time in which St. Paul 
lived, is really that of the person mentioned by 
the Apostle. 

These are some of the links in the chain of 
probabilities by which St. Paul is connected with 
the origin of the Church of our country. It is 
also distinctly asserted by Clement of Rome (the 
''fellow-labourer,'' whose name, among others, 
was "written in the book of life*") that the 
Apostle, his friend and companion, carried his 
missionary work to "the utmost bounds of the 
west," an expression by which Roman geographi- 
cal science commonly designated the ultimos orbis 
BritannoB *, little dreaming of the vast continent 
which lay four thousand miles further west. 

Upon the whole, therefore, it must be concluded 
that though there is not sufficient evidence to 
prove the matter to a certainty, yet there is 
enough to make it almost certain that St. Paul 
was the chief person, under God, from whom the 
Church had its origin in England. 

But the country was then broken up into 
various territories, held under the Romans, (as 
Judea was in the time of our Lord,) and it is 

< Phil. !▼. 3. * Horace, Book i. Ode 35. 
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likely that Christianity spread with difficulty in 
some parts from the jealousy there would be in 
receiving a religion from neighbouring and all 
but hostile states. Other names, therefore, which 
are connected with the early history of our Church 
as if they were its first founders, are probably 
those of missionaries who built up Christianity 
in various parts of the British Islands to which 
it had not penetrated, although flourishing in 
more favourable situations in the same country. 
Ritual usages of the past, and archaeological relics 
still extant, go far to show that the influence of 
the Church of St. John, that of Ephesus, had 
much to do with the Christianity of the eastern 
side of the country • and Joseph of Arimathea is 
connected with Glastonbury by traditions which 
are far from being disproved. 

In the year 303 St. Alban and others suffered 
martyrdom in the Dioclesian persecution. A few 
years later (314) three British Bishops, of York, 
London, and Lincoln (or Llandaff), were present 
at the Council of Aries, in France ; and others 
were present at that of IficaBa, in Asia, in 325, 
Sardica in 347, and Ariminium in 359. A- few 
years afterwards the heresy of Pelagianism arose, 
the originator of it being a Welshman named 
Morgan, who Latinized his name into Pelagius : 
and the names of St. Patrick, St. Ninian, St. 
Colamba, St. David, St. Asaph, Dubritius, St. 
Kentigem, St. Petrock, and others of this period, 
indicate that Christianity had planted its roots 

G 2 
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very firmly even in so wild a cotmtry as England 
then was. 

§. 8L Augustine* 8 revival of the Church of England. 

The heathenism of the Saxons drove the Chris- 
tian Church for a time from its principal settle- 
ments at London and York into the mountainous 
land of the west : and it was during this retreat 
of the native Christians that St. Augustine of 
Canterbury came over as a missionary to the 
proud Saxons. They had despised the British 
Bishops much as Americans have been accustomed 
to despise Africans; but they willingly listened 
to one who came from the Imperial City: and 
St. Augustine's mission madb a new era in the 
history of the Church of England, he being the 
first founder and occupant of that see of Canter- 
bury which has become second in importance and 
influence to Rome only *. This was at the close 
of the sixth century, and from that date we have 
perfect lists of all the Bishops in every Diocese 
of the Church of England '. 

The mission of St. Augustine was undertaken 
in Ignorance of what the Church had already 

> One of the Popes described the Archbishop of Canterbury of 
even his day as <' Alterius orbis Papa." At the present day he is 
more or less the Patriarch of about 150 other Bishops, indnding 
those of America. 

"J These lists, which are an important item in cur national his- 
tory, form several thick octavo volames, and were brought together 
by Mr. Le Neve of Heralds' College. 
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done and become in England ; and was, in some 
degree, an invasion of its privileges, and the first 
introduction into the country of Roman influence. 
But the Boman influence of St. Gregory and St. 
Augustine was very diflferent from that of later 
ages ; and there cannot be a doubt that the first 
Archbishop of Canterbury brought an infusion of 
young blood into the Christianity of his adopted 
country which was productive of excellent results: 
while the injurious effects of Homan influence 
were attributable to the Norman Conquest and . 
the immense influx of foreigners it brought, whose 
inclinations and interest led them for several 
generations to do all they could towards donation* 
alizing both Church and State. For a hundred 
years after the Conquest the Archbishops of Can- 
terbury were all foreigners, and most of the other 
Bishops also : and this fact alone is quite enough 
to account for the foreign habits which grew upon 
the Church of England and assimilated it more 
closely to that of Southern Europe. 

§. Angh' Saxon Church of England. 

But from the time of St. Augustine to that of 
the Conquest was nearly 500 years. During that 
interval we have glimpses of the general history 
of the Church of England, through the lives of 
particular holy men belonging to her which have 
been handed down to us ; and the Venerable Bede 
left an Ecclesiastical History behind him which 
comes as far as the year 731. From that distant 
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time have come down to us volumes of the Holy 
Scriptures in the Anglo-Saxon tongue, Com- 
mentaries on Holy Scripture, the Prayers of the 
Church, Hymns, and other venerable relics which 
show the zeal, organization, and learning to which 
the Churchmen of early England attained. The 
fabrics of many churches contain remains of those 
which existed before the Conquest; and a large 
number of our older churches stand upon sites 
which have been occupied for tiie same sacred 
purpose for a thousand or more years '. At times 
during this period the heathen Danes devastated 
large tracts of country ; and persecuted the Chris- 
tians so terribly that one clause of their Litany 
was a prayer that the Jjord would deliver them 
from the cruelty of their pagan enemies. The 
vigorous condition of the Church under such 
circumstances indicates much zeal and sterling 
piety in people and clergy, and what few details 
we possess of the history of the period fully confirm 
the indications thus afforded. And while during 
these centuries the heresy of Arius first, and the 
iniquity of Mahometanism afterwards, had been 
devastating the Church of God in the East ; while 
the germs of worldliness and error were being 
sown in the West under the leadership of Rome, 
the Church of England was mercifully kept faithful 

^ At the Conquest Lincolnshire contained 200 parish churches, 
hesides the monasteries, more than a third of the present number, 
for a far smaller population than now exists there. Northampton 
actually contained more churches than it has at the present daj. 
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even under persecution from pagan foes, and the 
difficulties of an unsettled nationality. 

§. MedicBval Church of England. 

The next 500 years comprehend the time 
between the Conquest imder William the Con- 
queror and the Reformation under Henry VIII., 
and to tell the history of it even in a concise form 
would occupy many pages. It was the period of 
the Crusades, of the solidification of the monastic 
system in England, of the civil wars between the 
rival families of York and Lancaster ; the period 
in which the national greatness of England began 
to develope itself, in which the foundations of our 
constitution were being laid, in which vast sums 
of money were expended on the building of cathe- 
drals, monasteries, and parish churches. Within 
the last 300 years only one cathedral has been 
erected, and (until lately) scarcely any large parish 
churches ; but in the previous 300 years the ' 
greater portion of every cathedral now existing 
in the country was erected, numerous great abbey 
churches, like those of Westminster, Bath, St. 
Alban's, Sherborne, St. Mary's at York, Fountains, 
Kivaulx, Tin tern, Glastonbury, Southwell, and 
many others : together with magnificent churches 
in all parts of England, remarkable for size and 
beauty, such as those of Bury St. Edmund's, 
Coventry, St. Saviour's South wark, * the whole 
district of Lincolnshire, the Eastern Counties 
and Northamptonshire, Trinity Church Hull, St. 
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Nicholas Newcastle, and a multitude of others. 
This was also the great period of Church endow- 
ments, the establishment of colleges in the Uni- 
versities, the foundation of alms-houses ; and of 
the appropriation of money and land in the most 
liberal manner to religious uses, of which (after 
all that was alienated, justly and unjustly, at the 
Reformation) we are reaping the benefit in these 
days. 

It would be no less imjust than imbecoming 
to pass a sweeping censure upon the religion of 
the Church of England when it accomplished a 
work in its day of which these traces remain ; so 
magnificent, and yet so imperfectly indicating the 
magnitude of the work itself because so much has 
been destroyed or forgotten. Perhaps no Chris- 
tian Church of equal extent ever left behind it so 
vast a monument as that which the MedisBval 
Church of England has left of only 300 or 400 
years' labours ; a monument built for no selfish, 
temporary purpose, but for the benefit of far- 
distant children, and for the glory of God. 

The time has gone by when English people 
were accustomed to see nothing but error in the 
religion of their mediaeval forefathers, or to con- 
sider that what good there might be in their lives 
and their work was far outbalanced by the evil 
which accompanied it. I need not therefore 
spend any time on showing what proportion the 
good and the evil bore ;' but having just indicated 
what relics are still remaining to us of part of the 
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jformer, will state in as condensed a form as is 
possible, the errors of doctrine and practice which 
grew up beside all the zeal and Ioyc of God which 
those ages manifested. 

The most glaringly erroneous feature of the 
period to the eye of the modem Englishman was 
the submission of the clergy and of the country in 
general to the power of the Pope. Before the 
Conquest the influence of Kome in England was 
not great, and partook more of a primitive cha- 
racter than of that known to later times. But it 
was very largely increased by the coming over of 
the Normans; and there was a time afterwards 
when the Bishops of Bome had more authority 
in and support from England than any other 
European country. Many causes combined to 
bring about such a result, of which I will men- 
tion four as having the principal influence in 
England. 

§. Chief causes of Papal influence. 
1. It was the interest of William the Conqueror 
to secure the assistance of the Pope in establishing 
his authority after the Conquest. The Popes of 
that immediate period were men of a very ambitious 
character, and they co-operated with William and 
his successors for their own purposes, i. e. for the 
aggrandizement of the see of Rome. In the reign 
of Xing John unhappy divisions arose between 
the king, the nobility, and the people ; the king 
being probably on the side of the people at large, 
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and the barons seeking to have the real authority 
and government confined to their own families. 
Pope Innocent III. had the audacity to send over 
a Legate in the year 1212, to depose King John, 
and to give the kingdom of England to Philip, 
king of France. The nobles would not stand by 
the English king against the French, and the 
former was only able to secure his crown and the 
freedom of the country by making some absurd 
concessions to the Pope, who then consented to 
allow England to remain in the hands of the 
English. These concessions were that King John 
should do homage to the Pope as an acknow- 
ledgement that he was the Bishop of Home's 
vassal, and that England was temporally as well 
as spiritually subject to the supreme authority of 
that Bishop. Then an annual tax was laid upon 
the country amounting to 1000 marks, a large 
sum in those days, and Peter's pence were levied 
from the people. The king probably knew that 
although he was in such a desperate condition, 
and the country also, and that any terms must 
be accepted to save them from France, yet his 
successors would resist these claims of Home; 
which they did, only that of the Peter's pence 
being allowed by them. But the extravagant 
claim to supreme power over the State of England 
was never given up by the Popes, and was at the 
root of much of the mischievous influence that 
they claimed and exercised in the country. 

2. In these rough and tyrannical times the 
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authority of the Popes was sometiines exercised 
for the advantage of the people and of the clergy, 
against the nobility and the sovereigns, who often 
acted towards the bulk of the population as if the 
latter were mere slaves or even brute animals. 

3. The see of Rome was a convenient Court 
of Appeal in case of doctrinal differences, or in 
matters of discipline. General Councils of the 
Bishops throughout Christendom could not be 
called together when political divisions had broken 
up the Empire, and in their absence the Pope was 
perhaps the best person to whom questions of the 
kind indicated could then be carried. A Court of 
Final Appeal in Ecclesiastical Causes is a problem 
which later ages have not succeeded in solving, 
and one may well understand that it seemed a 
great advantage to be able to carry such causes 
to an independent and apparently uninterested 
authority. 

4. The principle on which the Roman claim to 
spiritual supremacy was based had never been 
sifted : when circumstances arose which made it 
the interest of some to inquire into tbbse principles, 
the inquiry soon ended in its rejection by England, 
and its partial rejection by other countries. 

§. Chief results of Papalinfluence. 

These being the principal causes of the Papal 
influence in England, we may next notice what 
were its principal results, and they may be divided 
under five heads. 
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1. The general foreign tone which was given 
to the Church by the introduction of alien Bishops 
and Clergy weakened its hold as a religious insti* 
tution upon the minds and lives of the common 
people, and they were thus easily seduced into 
superstition. While this foreign influence lasted 
English Services and an English Bible were dis- 
couraged. As soon as the clergy came to be 
appointed more from among Englishmen both 
were earnestly wished for ; and in the end, both 
were obtained. 

2. The doctrinal sentimentalism of Southern 
Europe was engrafted upon the old belief and 
habits of the Church of England; such as ex- 
travagant notions about Purgatory, adoration of 
the Blessed Virgin Mary, and an absurd veneration 
for Images. 

3. Several questions of expediency, (such as the 
Celibacy of the Clergy,) which had been hitherto 
floating about in men's minds without any positive 
opinion as to their universal application, were 
petrifled into laws, and set in high places as if 
they were necessary parts of Christianity. 

4. The most unjustifiable custom was adopted 
of administering the Holy Communion to the laity 
in one element only. 

6. The Monasteries (which were not, however, 
nearly so bad as they have been made out by 
Protestant writers) were made comparatively in- 
dependent of the laws of the Church and State in 
the midst of which they were situated. This 
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independence reached its climax In the Friars 
(Franciscans and Dominicans), among whom, and 
not among the larger monasteries, such as Durham, 
Peterborough, or Westminster, the chief abuses 
were afterwards found. In the latter part of the 
mediaeval period the monks were becoming more 
and more naturalized, and were in many respects 
a valuable community ; but the /nars were a kind 
of papal missionaries, and they did more towards 
spreading the abuses of Rome and its superstitions 
and to get money for the Papal necessities than 
they did towards aiding the cause of true religion. 

§. Reformation of the Church of England. 

During the whole of the mediaeval period a 
hidden fire of opposition to Papal influence was 
frequently revealed by some volcanic outburst of 
official or popular resistance ; of which outbursts 
Edward the Third's long and successful contest 
with the Pope, the Lollards, and Wickliffe, may 
be taken as instances. This opposition went on 
gradually developing itself until the circumstances 
of Henry the Eighth's personal dispute with the 
Pope led to a constitutional review of the con- 
nexion between the Church of England and the 
see of Bome, and to an elimination of the foreign 
abuses which it had introduced. In the course of 
the Keformation of the Church of England many 
unofficial innovations were made, and those who 
made them attempted perseveringly to attach 
them permanently to her system. Hence there 
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has been mucli confusion of ideas as to how far 
the Reformation went, and how far it did not go ; 
and some writers have recklessly fathered upon 
the Church measures and principles with which 
she had nothing to do, and which are not repre- 
sented in her actual history or actual constitution. 
In their hatred of Rome many bold and free- 
spoken men, like Latimer, said and did things 
which do not at all work in with the true spirit 
of the Reformation ; and a half-republican party 
of religionists arose, called Puritans, who had no 
sjrmpathy whatever with her institutions. The 
proper way to judge of the Reformation is to go 
to the official documents, such as Acts of Parlia- 
ment, and of Convocation, and Orders in Council ; 
and from these a very different story will be 
read to that w^hich is contained in the highly 
inflamed pages of hasty party-writers. From 
such sources the following short account of it 
may be drawn. 

Henry the Eighth came to the throne after a 
half-clerical education in 1509. From that time 
until 1530 the country was principally governed 
by Cardinal Wolsey, one of England's greatest 
men. Wolsey appears to have been gradually 
preparing for a reformation by many politic 
measures, not the least of which was the develop- 
ment of the educational element in the monastic 
system ; and as Oliver Cromwell sent an English 
fleet to victory that had been built with the ship 
money for which Charles the First forfeited his 
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life, 80 the Reformers had Woleey's work for a 
foundation on which to build the independence of 
the Church and State of England. 

The first steps towards Reformation were of a 
constitutional kind. In 1530 an Act of Parlia- 
ment was passed which forbad any application to 
Rome for dispensations from the operation of 
certain English laws. Such dispensations had 
long been a fruitful cause of vexation in the 
Churchy and the Pope had no constitutional right 
whatever to grant them. In the following year, 
1531-32, the taxes which were levied on all the 
English Bishops by the Bishop of Rome were 
forbidden to be paid to him any longer. They 
amounted on the average to £3500 a year. In 
1533 another Act forbad all appeals to Rome 
from the Church Courts of England. In 1534 
the Convocations of the Church of England decreed 
that 'Hhe Bishop of Rome has no more au- 
thority given to him by God in this kingdom 
than any other foreign Bishop;'' and from this 
decree may be dated the actual independence of 
the Church of England. It was six years longer 
before the English Bible was authoritatively placed 
within reach of every one (1540) ; and fifteen years 
before the Services were entirely conducted in the 
English language (1549). The reformation of 
doctrine which accompanied these changes ex- 
tended to three principal points : (1) The " tran- 
substantiation," or annihilation of the natural bread 
and mne in the Holy Communion was declared 
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to be no doctrine of the Church of England. 
(2) The Roman Purgatory was repudiated. (3) 
Worship of the Blessed Virgin Mary and of the 
Saints no longer formed part of the devotional 
offices. (4) Two Sacraments only, those of Baptism 
and the Lord's Supper, were set forth as generally^ 
or universally necessary to salvation '. Much in- 
formation as to the facts and spirit of the religious 
part of the Beformation may be obtained from 
the Prefaces to the Prayer Book and Bible, and 
from the XXXIX Articles of Beligion ; and also 
from the preceding chapters of this volume, in 
which the history of the English Bible and Prayer 
Book is set forth in detail. 

When the Church of England was thus re- 
formed no official steps of any kind were taken by 
which to sever th^ spiritual connexion between 
herself and the Church of Rome, or between 
herself and those foreign Churches which are still 
outwardly connected with the Pope. Members of 
any of those Churches can receive the Holy Com- 
munion in the Church of England without any 
question or difficulty, and the Clergy of any 
Roman Community can be admitted, without any 
further requirement than that of subscribing to 
the Articles and Prayer Book, to take benefices 
in England and become the same as English 

' Further details on this sabject will be found in " Three Essays 
on the Leading Principles of the Reformation in its Constita- 
tional, Doctrinal, and Ritual Aspect/' published by the author of 
this Tolame in 1 860. Masters, London. 
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Clergymen ^. It is the same also with respect to 
the members and Clergy of the Eastern Church. 
The essentials of the Apostolic Ministry, of the 
Sacraments, and of the Catholic Creed, are held 
by all three great communities. Their Scriptures 
are identical, and their devotional formularies 
substantially so, the want of uniformity being to 
be attributable to local circumstances and national 
idiosyncrasies rather than to any other cause. 
In short, the three are vitally united to each 
other in all those greater particulars which each 
of them consider necessary to salvation, and their 
free intercommunion is prevented by external 
circumstances, such as the extreme conservative 
character of the Eastern Church, the Papal Su- 
premacy of the Boman, and the independent and 
self-contained character of the English, rather 
than by any more important difficulties. The 
Eastern Churches and the Koman both have 
usages and minor articles of belief with which the 
English could not agree ; the English Church is 
content with the omission of many things which 
the others consider desirable, and ahnost necessary. 
But it is probable that a favourable conjunction 
of circumstances may some day arise when these 
three great conmiunities of Christendom will meet 
in consultation, and find that, having each all 
that is essential, they may freely communicate 

' Many such cases have occurred, and are still occurring. In 
James the First's reign a Venetian Bishop, the Archbishop of Spa* 
latro, was thus admitted to a benefice, and made Dean of Windsor. 

H 
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with each other, and look on the omissions or 
the additions of each with forbearance and Chris- 
tian love. 

8ince the Reformation no change of any im- 
portance has been made in any of the formularies 
of the Church of England, but there have always 
existed two parties within her communion who 
have taken different views of her principles and 
rules. The one of these, the High Church, is 
oomposed of those who give full force to that 
phase of her principles which binds the Church of 
England, as now constituted, to that of previous 
ages and to the greater portion of existing Christ- 
endom ; the other, the Low Church, ignore many 
of these principles, and lay much stress upon 
some collateral points of doctrine (such as justjE- 
cation by faith), which she holds in conmion with 
Protestant communities. Since the Prayer Book 
has been better known and its injunctions re- 
garded, there has been a general feeling that, 
whatever may be the respective good qualities of 
Uiese two great parties, it is the High Church 
which has ever represented most fjEuthfully the 
spirit of the English Eeformation, and that the 
Low Church represents that of the Puritans who 
wished that the Reformation should go much 
farther than it actually did, who separated them- 
selves from the Church of England because they 
could not succeed in carrying out their desire, 
and who persecuted it from 1640 to 1661. 



■»■«■■■■■■ 
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§. The Councils of the Church. 

Several allusions have been made in the pre- 
ceding pages to the General Councils which were 
held in the first ages of Christianity. They were 
assemblies of Bishops collected from all parts of 
the world, and called together by the Christian 
Emperors of Borne to consult about important 
matters connected with the doctrines or with the 
discipline of the Church, The principle of them 
was that of a representative body for Christendom, 
whose decision should be binding upon the various 
Churches of the world. Each of them was a 
great ecclesiastical Congress or Conference, and 
the purpose for which they were summoned was 
that of defining what had been the commonly 
received belief on any question of doctrine brought 
before them from the days of the Apostles, who 
were the great inspired fountains of all Christian 
teaching next to our Lord Himself. These Coim- 
cils have always been supposed to be imder the 
special guidance of the Holy Ghost, and their 
decisions have been received with the greatest 
respect by succeeding ages ; for, although even a 
General Council is not wholly infallible, it has 
been believed by Christendom that those which 
were really to be called general Councils were 
preserved from actual error in what they decided, 
and that they formed the nearest approach to 
infallibility to which the Church on earth. is 
capable of reaching. 

H 2 
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The Churcli of England recognizes four such 
General Councils : an Act of Parliament of Queen 
Elizabeth's first year declaring that no one shall 
be convicted of heresy unless his opinions had 
been declared heretical by one of the four, and 
was also proved to be contrary to Holy Scripture *• 
They are the General Councils of Mcaaa, Con- 
stantinople, Ephesns, and Chalcedon. 

1. The Council of Mcaea was summoned by 
Constantino the Great. It met at Nicaea in Bi- 
thynia; was attended by 318 Bishops, and sat 
from June 10th to August 25th, a.d. 325. It 
was called by the Emperor in consequence of the 
divisions caused in the Church by the opinions 
of Arius, a priest of Alexandria. He looked upon 
the Son of God as a created being like man or the 
angels, and instead of following the teaching of 
Holy Scripture, believed that there was a time 
when He did not exist ; which opinions were, of 
course, equivalent to the declaration that our Lord 
is not God. The controversy was ingeniously 
turned upon a single letter, and it is often made 
to appear that it was therefore about a mere trifle. 
The word ** Homoousios " is made up of two Greek 
words signifying of one nature or substance, and 
means perfectly identical in nature. The word 
'' Homo/ousios," on the other hand, means of a 
similar but not identical nature. The distinction 



' * This Act -of Parliament has been repealed, but it shows the 
mind of the Reformers at least. 
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is 80 great that one is reminded by it of the words 
of Him who said, " T and My Father are One," 
and *' not one jot or one tittle of My words shall 
fall to the ground.'* The supporters of Homoi- 
ousios believed our Lord to be something like God 
but not God ; those of Homoousios that He is God, 
" of one substance with the Father." The Nicene 
Creed was set forth by this Council as far as " I 
believe in the Holy Ghost ;" and some important 
canons were passed by it which have regulated 
the practice of the Christian Church in some 
particulars ever since. It was at this Council 
that the great Athanasius came into note, whose 
energy was chiefly instrumental in checking the 
spread of the horrible heresy of Arius. 

2. The Council of Constantinople was summoned 
A.B. 381 by the Emperor Theodosius at the city 
from which it takes its name, for the purpose of 
considering the opinions of the Macedonians, which 
were a development of those of the Arians, and 
consisted in a denial of the Divine Nature of God 
the Holy Ghost. The Council added to the Nicene 
Creed all that follows the words *' Holy Ghost," 
and hence that Creed has sometimes been called 
the Constantinopolitan Creed as well as the Nicene. 
It has never been altered since. 

3. The Council of Ephesus was called together 
by the Emperor Theodosius the Younger a.d. 431, 
to consider the opinions of Nestorius, which were 
substantially opposed to the statements contained 
in the first chapter of St. John's Gospel> and laid 
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the foundation for much misbelief about the Incar- 
nation of our Lord. The question was condensed 
into a point upon the word Theotokos, a name 
applied to the Blessed Virgin Mary to signify 
that she was the mother of One Who ever wfts God, 
and not only the mother of One Who afterwards 
became Q-od. Cyril of Alexandria, one of the 
most yaluable of all commentators on the New 
Testament, was the principal person at this Council. 
Several canons were passed by it, but no addition 
was made to the Creed. 

4. The Council of Chalcedon was summoned 
by the Emperor Marcianus in 451 against the 
followers of Eutyches, who were again at war with 
the Gospel of St. John, believing that there was 
only one nature and not two in our Lord, the 
God-man. It was the largest of all the General 
Councils, and the last acknowledged as such by 
the Church of England at the time of the Be- 
formation. 

The above four Councils were by far the most 
important Christian assemblies that were ever 
gathered together since the time of the Apostles ; 
but some others, although not so strictly general, 
were of sufficient influence in the Christian world 
to require notice in even so short a summary as 
this. 

The fifth General Council was summoned to 
Constantinople by the Emperor Justinian a.d. 
563; its chief work being to supplement the 
Council of Ephesus. 
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The sixtli was also held at Oonstantinople a.d. 
680, by the Emperor Constantine Fogonatus, and 
its work was lil^ewise to suppress a development 
of the heresy condemned by that of Ghalcedon. 

Anoliier claiming to be a General Council was 
held at Nicsea a.d. 787, but some decrees in favour 
of image worship made it distinctly rejected by 
some Churches; and among others by that of 
England at the Synod of Chealcythe or Chelsea. 
Neither this nor any subsequent meetings of 
Bishops or synods were really Greneral Councils, 
and it may be doubted whether any could now be 
summoned on account of the political difficulties 
which lie in the way. 

Many such gatherings of Bishops met under 
the influence of the Popes in the centuries between 
the dissolution of the B>oman Empire and the 
Reformation, but the importance of all was eclipsed 
by the Council of Trent which sat at broken 
periods from 1545 till 1563. To this Council 
Queen Elizabeth had consented to send some 
English Bishops; but on inquiring into its ar- 
rangements, it was found that the Pope would 
have a most unfairly preponderating influence, 
and her consent was therefore withdrawn. At 
the Council of Trent, the doctrine and general 
discipline of the Church of Bome were settled on 
their modem basis ; but its reformations have in 
many particulars been set aside in later days, 
though no other synod of equal importance has 
been held since. 
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Luther and Cranmer both appealed to a General 
Council, if it could be ensured to be a real and 
free one ; and, no doubt, a great opportunity for 
re-uniting Christendom in bonds of common belief 
and friendship was lost by the refusal of the Pope 
to assist in assembling such a Council. 

Some assemblies, called General Councils by 
Eomanists, have been responsible for fixing on the 
Eoman Catholic several important doctrines and 
practices rejected by the Church of England ; but 
these assemblies had no Eastern Bishops present 
with them, nor have their decisions been re- 
cognized, — as those of the four first really General 
Councils have been,— by the Christian world at 
large. 

The fourth Council of Lateran, convened by 
Pope Innocent III. a.d. 1215, confirmed the 
floating opinion of Transubstantiation. That of 
Constance, a.d. 1414, withdrew the Cup from lay 
communicants. That of Florence, a.d. 1439, as- 
serted that doctrine of Purgatory which had so 
much influence in bringing about the Heformation 
on the Continent. 

§. Luther and Calvin^a Heformation. 

It was just forty-four years after the Council 
of Florence that the great Luther was bom at 
Eisleben, that is, in the year 1483. While he was 
a student at the University of Erfurt, and when 
he was about twenty-two years of age, he became 
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strongly impressed with the necessity of religious 
life, and as the best means he knew of carrying 
out his wishes he took the tows as an Austin 
Friar. In 1507, the Friar Martin was ordained 
priest, and in the following year he accepted a 
professorship in the newly founded University of 
Wittemberg. The friar-professor visited Rome 
on business connected with his convent in 1510, 
and was intensely shocked with the profane un- 
belief and practice of some of the city clergy. 
This visit probably influenced him not a little, 
but it was some years before the circumstances 
occurred which brought him into conflict with the 
Pope. The latter, Leo the Tenth, was then making 
great efforts to obtain money for building St. 
Peter's, and for other great expenses in which his 
sumptuous reign had already involved him. The 
sale of Indulgences was invented by some of his 
advisers, and countenanced by the Pope himself. 
They professed to relieve the buyers from so many 
years of that purgatorial punishment, the belief 
in which had been made a matter of faith by the 
Council of Florence. A Dominican friar named 
Tetzel was authorized to sell these indulgences in 
Germany, and coming to Wittemberg he gained 
so many purchasers that Luther could not get any 
of his flock to come to confession, all pleading 
that their indulgences made it unnecessary for 
them to do so. The Augustinian friars and the 
Dominicans were never good friends, but this 
made Luther the Augustinian a more than usually 
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bitter enemy of Tetzel the Dominican, and lie 
immediately began to oppose the Indulgence 
system by taking his stand on the traditional 
principles of the Church of Rome. After the 
quarrel had lasted some time, Luther was sum- 
moned in 1518 to appear at Home to give an 
account of his doings and principles ; but his in- 
fluential friends succeeded in arranging for him 
to appear instead before Cardinal Cajetan at 
Augsburg. Belieying that he was in danger, 
howeveri Luther fled from Augsburg before his 
case was decided, and returned to the safer quarters 
of Wittemberg, where he was under the protection 
of the Elector of Saxony. The Pope endeavoured 
to put an end to the quarrel by reiterating imder 
his own authority the system of Lidulgences, and 
requiring all Christians to submit to it. Upon 
this Luther appealed to a general Council, but 
eventually he was conciliated, and wrote a letter 
of entire submission to the Pope in 1519, at the 
same time writing one to hi^ friends in which he 
exhorted them to reverence and obey the dictates 
of the holy Koman Church. The Dominicans of 
Kome made, however, a fresh agitation against 
him, and Leo issued a decree condemning his 
principles, and declaring him excotnmunipated if 
he did not renounce them within sixty days. 
Luther again appealed to a general Council ; and 
when he had done so commenced that course of 
bitter opposition to the Pope which he maintained 
djoring the rest of his life. In 1521 he was sum- 
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moned before the Emperor of Germany and the 
Diet, at the city of Worms, but after defending 
himself manfully he was declared to be an ex- 
communicated schismatic. The Elector of Saxony, 
his friend, shut him up safe in one of his castles, 
and Luther had leisure there to produce some 
of his most important and influential writings. 
During his absence his friends and followers went 
into great excesses, the Augustinian friars looking 
upon the persecution of Luther by the Dominicans 
as a war with their own order. Luther was dis- 
gusted with the conduct of his supporters, gained 
his release, and returned to Wittemberg in 1522* 
But, although he rebuked and checked the fana- 
ticism of his followers, the tide of change had set 
in so strong that he was not able to stem it, and 
Luther was led to make alterations in Church 
government of which he had not anticipated the 
necessity. In 1524 he threw off his friar's dress, 
and soon after married a nun ; but as both he and 
his wife had voluntarily made vows to God that 
they would remain unmarried, the breaking of 
these vows was perfectly inexcusable, and the 
effect of his conduct on his own character is illus<» 
trated by his sanction of polygamy in the case of 
one of the German princes. For the rest of his 
life Luther was engaged in consolidating the 
system which had been forced upon him, and in 
carrying on innumerable controversies with Roman 
Catholics and Calvinists; and he died in 1546, at 
his native place. 
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He Iiad succeeded in putting an end to the 
Papal power over a large part of Germany, in 
securing a translation of the Holy Bible, in 
loosening the hold of many abuses on the popular 
mind of Europe. But he had unfortunately allowed 
his work to drift into a mere Presbyterianism, by 
neglecting to secure an Episcopal succession of 
clergy, and a sound Prayer Book founded on the 
old offices. Had he been a Bishop Luther would 
doubtless have consecrated other Bishops, but 
being only a priest and having no Bishops among 
his followers the system which he left behind was 
wanting in that essential Apostolic principle which 
was so providentially preserved to the Church of 
England. In doctrine Luther did not otherwise 
diverge very far from the Church of Home ; and 
a large portion of his later energies were spent 
in maintaining the doctrine of our Lord's real 
Presence in the Holy Communion, against the 
followers of Zwingle and Calvin '. 

The influence of the German Eeformation under 
Luther on the Church of England is to be traced 
in the translation of the Bible, the " Dutch " or 
Lutheran version being used by Bishop Coverdale 
as a guide to his use of the Latin Yulgate. 

The other parts of Europe where the Church of 
Eome lost its hold upon the popular mind at the 

3 Lnther's doctrine of the Real Presence is called Consubstan- 
tiation, the Roman Catholic, Transubstantiation. 
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^formation were Switzerland, and to a consider- 
able extent France ; and the Protestants of both 
owned Calvin for their leader. He was bom at 
Noyon in Picardy in 1509, the year of Henry the 
Eighth's accession, and just at the time when 
Luther was beginning to be known. He was the 
son of a lawyer, and his proper name was John 
Chauvin. Like many loud talking reformers of 
abuses he had profited largely by them ; holding 
his first benefice at the age of thirteen, and 
numbering three preferments before he was twenty- 
one. Calvin's great talents were first exercised 
in Paris where he wrote his '^ Institutes," a book 
of general Christian doctrine. Accident, however, 
led him to Geneva, which was then teeming with 
anarchical fanaticism under a renegade French 
nobleman named Farel. Calvin's conduct here 
so much offended the civil powers at first that he 
was banished, but Farel's influence bringing about 
bis return he shortly succeeded in establishing a 
religious despotism of the most inquisitorial and 
tyrannical character. Those who did not attend 
public worship were heavily fined; those who 
declined to receive the Lord's Supper were banished 
for a year; refractory persons were tortured; 
adulterers were beheaded ; witches (or those sup- 
posed to be such) were burned. Servetus, the 
chief opponent of Calvin, was obliged eventually 
to succumb to his power, and was burned at the 
stake on Oct. 26th, 1553, about the time of our 
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Qaeen Mary's accearion, but a jear and a Iialf 
before any baminga Uxii '^biee in England mider 
her rule. Calirin himself died in 1564» his persfxud 
infloence having histed about thirty years» and 
his followers doTeloping into the Protestant Swiss 
communities^ the Hngnenots of France, and the 
Independents of England. The period of his life 
was the yery crisis of the English Beformntiany 
bat there is not a trace of his influence either in 
the English Bible or in the Prayer Bode. 

The principles of the Calyinists wexe in direct 
opposition to Episcopacy, latnrgies^ and the effi- 
cacy of Sacraments; They were also mixed np 
with some dreadful noticms about God's eternal 
decrees, which supposed Him to create many 
human beings only for the p ur pose of coaisigning 
them to everlasting punishment. Xoneerer hated 
Calvinism more heartily than Luther, and he was 
not less bitter against its princijdes than he was 
against the abuses of Bomanism. 

Calvin was neither priest nor deacon, though he 
had held three livings ; but as he exercised aU 
the offices of tiie priesthood he found it necessary 
to justify Jiiwiaftlf and others by inventing the 
system of Independency or Congregationalism, 
the theory of which is that pastors derive their 
authority firom their flocks, and not by direct 
descent and delegation firom the (}ood Shepherd. 
The tendency of his principles has always been to 
set up self as the great object of religion. It is 
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an unloving and intolerant system, and after all 
the modifications it has gone through, is still the 
most narrow-minded and least scriptural of the 
systems developed by the Reformation; one to 
which the true B.eformatipn principles and practice 
of the Church of England offer a happy contrast. 
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MINISTERIAL OFFICES. 



The Scriptural idea of a Ministry is that of per- 
sons set apart to act as the agents of God towards 
men, and the agents of men towards God. 



■'• 



§. The Jewish Minktry. 

Under the Jewish dispensation they were of 
two principal classes, prophets and priests; the 
functions of both classes being sometimes fulfilled 
by one person, as in the case of Samuel and Elijah. 
To the prophets belonged the special duty of 
speaking "the Word of the Lord" to those to 
whom they were sent as the agents of Him who 
sent them. To the priests belonged the duty of 
offering sacrifices to God on behalf of the people, 
and of performing many acts towards them on 
behalf of God. There were sacrifices and pro- 
phecies before the time of Moses ; but it is clear 
that the prophets and priests of the old dispensa- 
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tion after the patriarchal days were ended derived 
their spiritual ancestry from Moses and Aaron. 
In the case of priests a regular unbroken suc- 
cession was provided' for in the family of Aaron : 
in the ca«e of prophets there were ^' schools of the 
prophets " and " sons of the prophets ;" and we 
sometimes see actual appointments of successors, 
as when Moses appointed Joshua, and when Elijah 
appointed Elisha, but whether the succession was 
regular and unbroken is not clear. 

§. The Ministry originated hy Christ, 

Our Lord established altogether a new founda- 
tion for the ministry. He became the High Priest 
and the Chief Shepherd of the new dispensation, 
from whom all lower ministers of the New Cove- 
nant were to derive their authority and com- 
mission ; and '' all power being given unto Me in 
Heaven and in earth " were the words that He 
used to express the fulness of that authority by 
which He originated this new ministry *. 

From this supreme source of ministerial autho- 
rity and capacity those derived their ministerial 
authority and capacity to whom was entrusted the 

* It is very observable that our Lord ''breathed on" the 
Apostles when He ordained them. It was the same Person who 
created aU things, and who, in giving life to man at his creation, 
** breathed into his nostrils the breath of life." In the one case 
physical, in the other ministerial, life was given to those who were 
to transmit it to others ; and both kinds of life had their source in 
Him who is the '* Fountain of life." 

i2 
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foundation and organization of the Christian corn** 
munity after our Lord's ascension. The commission 
they had received was to go into all the world 
and make disciples ; and the nature of that com- 
mission as a delegation from the Chief Shepherd 
was shown by His words, "As My Father hath 
sent Me, even so send I you." At the same time 
He gave them to understand that the old Jewish 
ministry was shortly coming to an end, and that 
they, as His agents for the new dispensation, were 
to be the founders, under Him the " wise Master* 
Builder," of the new ministry as well as of the 
new religion *. 

As such the Apostles ordained St. Matthias to 
be an Apostle in the room of the traitor Judas ; 
and at^a later period St. Paul and St. Barnabas, 
apparently in the room of St. James, who had been 
put to death by Herod, and of some other Apostle 
of whose decease we are not told. When the mi- 
nistration to the Church at Jerusalem became too 
much for their unassisted powers they ordained 
deacons ; and when the greater number of them 
left Jerusalem to carry out their Lord's commands 
they ordained elders in the churches which they 
founded in other cities. At a still later period, 
when the earthly work of the Apostles was drawing 

' The earlier commission to the Apostles and Evangelists to 
** go before His face ** into the cities where He Himself was going 
was of a temporary nature, having its object in the visible personal 
work of onr Lord during the time of His earthly ministrations. 
See also on the subject of Apostohc Ordinations, p. 66. 
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to a close, they ordained successors and substi- 
tutes, so far as they could, for themselves, such as 
Timothy and Titus, to which substitutes and suc- 
cessors the name of Bishops was from that time 
restricted, as that of Apostles had been to them- 
selves. These Bishops were overseers to take the 
oversight of clergy and laity, to " set in order the 
things that were wanting," which the Apostles 
could no longer do personally now that the 
churches had become so numerous and wide spread, 
and '• to ordain elders in every city," as the Apostles 
had been doing during the whole course of their 
missiionary labours. 

Various ministerial ofSces are named in the 
New Testament, all of which are brought into one 
view in the following Table; but it wiH. be at 
once observed that these officers are occasionallv 
designated by other titles than their distinctive 
and special names. " Presbyter " (which has been 
shortened into Prester, Prest, and Priest in later 
times •) is evidently a special name for one office ; 
but " Minister," " Teacher," and " Shepherd " axe 
general descriptive titles rather than official and 
formal designations, and are applied to our Lord 
and His servants irrespectively of any one par- 
ticular office, and with reference to the general 
character of ministerial work. 

< The same transitioii is to be observed in the name of the 
higher office of the ministry, which has been Episcopos, Episcopus, 
Biscop, Bishop; the French Evesque and Ev^que are also tra- 
ditional forms of Episcopos. 



lid 
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% Table ofMinUterial Titles used in the New 

Testament 



Onek Word. 



ApostokM 

E]H«eopM 
Angelos 
Hfereiu 
RresbfiterM 

I<ehourgM 

EfUMigelutes i 

KIrfix 

Pfophfites I 

DidMkalM 
Poiinta 



OncfCDt 
An 



God's meMesffcr 
Aiacrificar 
An elder 
Aaerrmt 
A LituzglAt 

A bcucT oC good 



Ahenld 

One who tells 

God's wOl 
A master 
A Shepherd 



Instances of ite use. 



j Gal. L 1. 1 Pet 
1 i 1 
]Tim.iill 
Rey ii. 1 
Bt^ m. 1 
Acts xir. 23 
1 ThB. iii. !• 
Rom. XT, 16 



} 



2Tim.iT.5 



lTim.iL7 

} 1 Cor. xiT. 37 

Heb. T. IS 
]Pet.ii25 



English BTamcu 



JAposOe 

j-Bbhop 

I 



Minister 

{ETangellst, or 
preacher of 
the Gospel 



Prophet 

Teacher 
Pastor 



Most of these ministerial titles are used in these 
two passages from St. Panl's Epistles. (1) " And 
Ood hath set some in the Church ; first, apostles ; 
secondarily, prophets; thirdly, teachers; after 
that, miracles ; then gifts of healings, helps, go-* 
vemments, diversities of tongues'.** (2) "And 
He gave some, apostles; and some, prophets; 
and some, evangelists; and some, pastors and 
teachers '.** But in these lists it is evident that 
the Apostle includes those special gifts which 
formed a part of the ministry of the apostolic age 
indeed, but which were not attached to any of 
those special offices already named as necessarily 
belonging to them, nor as forming part of the 
permanent ministry of the Church. 



' 1 Cor. xii. 28. 



• Eph. It. lU 
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Of ordinations to the ministry we have several 
instances in the New Testament, but only to the 
first foiur of the offices named in the foregoing, 
viz. those of Apostle, Bishop, Priest, and Deacon. 



§. The Ordination of the Apostks hy Christ, 

The Apostles were ordained by the Chief Shep- 
herd and High Priest shortly before His Ascen- 
sion : '' Then said Jesus to them again, Peace be 
unto you : as My Father hath sent Me, even so 
send I you. And when He had said this. He 
breathed on them, and saith imto them, Eeceive 
ye the Holy Ghost, whose soever sins ye remit, 
they are remitted unto them; and whose soever 
sins ye retain, they are retained*." All power 
being given to out great High Priest, He con- 
ferred part of that power on the Apostles for the 
purpose of carrying on the work of saving souls ; 
and as their first act after the Ascension was to 
ordain a new Apostle, they doubtless received com* 
mandment respecting the authority and manner 
of ordaining from our Lord Himself during those 
forty days in which He instructed them in the 
things concerning His Church *. 

Thus the original Fountain of ministerial 
authority and capacity poured fourth twelve 
streams, and from them were to flow all the 
branches of that river whose streams make glad 

* St. John zz. 21. 1 Ada i. 3. 
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the city of God by carrying to it the blessings 
of His grace. 



§. The first Ministers ordained hy the Apostles. 

Ordination to the Apostolic office undoubtedly 
included ordination to the Episcopal office also: 
but when Bishops came to be appointed who were 
not Apostles, the same ceremony appears to have 
been used — prayer, and the laying on of hands. 
So St. Paul twice reminds Timothy, who was 
Bishop of Ephesus, speaking of his ordination, 
once, as the laying on of the hands of the Pres- 
bytery ' ; and a second time, as the laying on of 
his own hands'; both times speaking of the "gift" 
which Timothy had thus received. The ordina- 
tion of Elders (Presbyters or Priests), is mentioned 
in Acts xiv. 23, and in St. Paul's Epistle to Titus 
i. 5; that of Deacons in Acts vi. 6, and there 
can be no doubt that the ceremony of laying on 
of hands was used in these ordinations as well as 
in that of Bishops. But, as has been said already, 
there is no trace of ordination to any other offices 
than those of Apostle, Bishop, Priest, and Deacon 
in the New Testament; and as the first was a 
temporary office, we must conclude that in the 
Church system revealed to the Apostles by the 
Lord Himself, Bishops, Priests, and Deacons 
were the three orders of ministers appointed for 

2 1 Tim. iv. 14. '2 Tiin. i. 6. 
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the permanent ministry of the Church. Hence 
in the Preface to the Ordinal used in the Church 
of England, and bound up with our Prayer Books, 
it is said, '^ It is evident unto all men diligently 
reading the Holy Scripture and ancient authors, 
that from the Apostles' time there have been 
these Orders of Ministers in Christ's Church; 
Bishops, Priests, and Deacons. Which 0£Bces 
were evermore held in such reverend estimation, 
that no man might presume to execute any of 
them, except he were first called, tried, and 
examined, and known to have such quaUties as 
are requisite for the same; and also by public 
Prayer, with Imposition of Hands, were approved 
and admitted thereunto by lawful authority." 

§. Ordination by Bishops, 

The Apostles themselves appear to have ordained 
all the ministers of the Church with their own 
hands for some time, and during this period those 
ordained to the higher office of the ministry were 
called indifferently Bishops or Elders : but when 
the ordination of others was made a part of the 
functions of some of those thus ordained by the 
Apostles, the name of Bishop was entirely re- 
stricted to those who had this function committed 
to them. From the "ancient writers" spoken of 
in the preceding quotation it is perfectly clear 
that none but Bishops ever ordained in the early 
Church. And from later writers it is equally 
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clear that none but Bishops ever ordained in any 
part of the world up to the time of Luther and ♦ 
Calvin, whose difficulties (as was pointed out in 
the last chapter) led them to invent the system 
of Presbyterian and Independent ordination. 
Non-Episcopal "ordination" is therefore a system 
which owes its origin to human wisdom or un*- 
wisdom, and not to the authority of our Lord as 
delegated to the Apostles. 

§. The Apostolical Succeamn. 

The regular transmission of ministerial powers 
and authority from our Lord to the Apostles, 
from the Apostles to the Bishops whom they 
ordained, from these Bishops to others, and so 
on to our own or any other time is called the 
Apostolical Succession. It can be traced up by 
many Churches, including our own, in an un- 
broken order, the names of a vast number of 
Bishops having been preserved: and as each 
Bishop has always, ordinarily, been ordained by 
at least three Bishops (and often by more), either 
of whom would have been sufficient for the pur- 
pose, the chains of connexion between modem 
Bishops and the Apostles are very numerous \ The 

* It is sometimes represented that if *' one link " in ike chain 
of Apostolic Succession is wanting the whole must fall to the 
ground. This is altogether a mistake. It will be seen that thd 
first '' link ** is threefold at least ; and it will be found, by following 
up the links, that the chains themselves increase in number to 
Bpch an extent that the loss of many links eould be suffered withe- 
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Episcopate of the Ghurcli of England is in the 
* strictest historic sense an Apostolic Succession, 
for every Archbishop of Canterbury can be dis- 
tinctly traced up to St. Augustine in the year 
605, and St. Augustine was ordained by Bishops 
who as clearly trace up their succession to St. 
Clement, the "fellow labourer*' of St. Paul, 
and the first Bishop of Kome after the Apostles 
themselves. But the habit of ordaining Bishops 
in the way I have spoken of was so universally 
established in the Church all over the world, that 
if there were no historic evidence remaining of 
this exact character, the highest human certainty 
would exist that all Bishops up to the time of the 
Beformation had been ordained by other Bishops 
in regular succession from the time of our 
Lord. There were many Bishops in England 
before the coming of St. Augustine, and it is 
probable that through some of these other lines 
of succession had been established, which were 
continued through those of the ancient British 
Church who afterwards joined with some of the 
Boman succession in ordaining other Bishops. 
In this way there is good reason to think, though 
it cannot be historically proved, that our Bishops 
have a line of succession from Ephesus and St. 
John, and direct from St. Paul also, as well as 

out aay great weakening of the whole. The ministerial pedigree 
of the Biahop of Exeter (by whom I was ordained priest) contains 
the names of 254 Bishops in eleven generations only ; that is, from 
1603 to 1831. 
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from St. Augustine, the B.oman misslonaiy of the 
seventli century, and St. Clement, the first Bishop 
of Rome and "fellow labourer" of the Apostles. 

It may be added that neither the Lutheran 
community of Germany, the Calvinistic of Switzer- 
land and France, the Presbyterian of Scotland, 
nor the Dissenters of England, have any of them 
any ministerial connexion whatever with the 
Apostolic Succession. They make a claim to 
some vague sort of special commission from God, 
bestowed upon every person among them who 
undertakes a ministerial office : but as this special 
commission has never been proved by any evi- 
dence of miracles (which was the evidence by 
which the Apostles proved their Divine mission), 
there is no reason to suppose that this alleged 
commission is any thing more than an invention, 
used for the purpose of getting out of the diffi- 
culty caused by a system so contrary to that of 
Christianity in all parts of the world for fifteen 
out of eighteen centuries, and in nine-tenths of 
the modern Christian world. 

§. Bishops^ Priests, and Deacons in the Church of 

England. 

Very strict provisions have been made by the 
Church of England with respect to the ministry. 
The twenty-third Article of Religion declares that 
** It is not lawful for any man to take upon him 
the office of public preaching, or ministering the 
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Sacraments in tbe congregation, before he be law- 
fully called and sent to execute the same. And 
those we ought to judge lawfully called and sent, 
which be chosen and called to this work by men 
who have public authority given unto them in the 
congregation, to call and send ministers into the 
Lord's vineyard." In the Preface to the Ordi- 
nation Service an equally strong declaration of 
principle is laid down, — "No man shall be ac- 
counted or taken to be a lawful Bishop, Priest, 
or Deacon in the United Church of England and 
Ireland, or suffered to execute any of the said 
Functions, except he be called, tried, examined, 
and admitted thereunto, according to the Form 
hereafter following, or hath had formerly Episcopal 
Consecration or Ordination." According to this 
strict principle many preparatory stages have to 
be passed. before any one can become a clergyman; 
and to illustrate the system I will show the course 
by which a man becomes first a Deacon, then a 
Priest, and afterwards a Bishop. It may be re- 
marked in passing that the ordinations (so called) 
of Lutherans, Calvinists, the Scotch Presbyterians, 
or the English Dissenters, do not qualify the 
persons so ordained for even the lowest order in 
the Church of England ministry, because they 
have not been performed by a Bishop; while, 
on the other hand, any Deacon, Priest, or Bishop 
ordained or consecrated in any foreign Church of 
Roman or Greek Communion is capable of being 
admitted to a benefice at once, without re-ordina' 
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nation, on subscribing to the formularies of our 
Church, and swearing obedience to those in au- 
thority therein. 

§. Trial and Examination of Candidates for Orders. 

The qualifications necessary for the office of a 
Deacon in the Church of England are a certain 
^g^y good character, and competent education. 

Mature age. 

The age appointed is twenty-three, a compara- 
tively mature one; "none shall be admitted a 
Deacon except he be twenty-three years of age, 
except he have a faculty'' or a special licence 
from the Bishop, which is probably never, or 
scarcely ever, granted in modern times. Con- 
sidering how early in life young men are put into 
other professions, that twenty-one is in fact the 
extreme limitation in both houses of the legis- 
lature, and that important duties are commonly 
undertaken by men of that age, it is clear that a 
certain development of character is required in 
those who, are to become clergymen beyond that 
which is considered necessary in the early pursuit 
of professional life in genered. 

Good character. 

The second qualification required is that of 
respectability f in the best sense of the word ; or, as 
It is expressed in the Ordination Services, that 
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the person "be a man of virtuous conversation, 
and without crime." The care taken in this 
respect is very great, and there is probably no 
other class of men among whom so few "black 
sheep " creep in as that of clergymen. The words 
quoted stipulate for the Bishop " knowing either 
by himself, or by sufficient testimony," that the 
persons ofiering themselves to him for ordination 
are of high character. Of course it is not likely 
that the Bishop would know his candidates per- 
sonally sufficient to form an opinion on the sub- 
ject, and the following means are always taken 
for getting information from others who do. 

1. If the candidate for holy orders has been at 
college, a certificate of good character must be 
produced signed by the college authorities who 
have had him under daily observation for several 
years. 

2. If he has not been at college, or has left it 
some time, he must produce a similar certificate 
of good character signed by three beneficed clergy- 
men to whom he has been perscftially known for 
three years, or for so long a time as may have 
passed since be was removed from under the ob- 
servation of the college authorities. 

a. Whether he has been at college or not public 
notice must be given in church of his wish to be 
ordained ; and the laity of the parish in which he 
lives are exhorted to state any reasons for wliic)i 
they think he ought not to become a clergymun. 
The following is the notice in question, and many 
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readers will remember haying heard it read after 
the Nicene Creed. 

" Notice is hereby given that , now re- 
sident in this parish, intends to offer himself a 
candidate for the holy office of a Deacon'' [or 
" Priest "] " at the coming ordination of the 

Lord Bishop of , and if any person knows 

any just cause or impediment for which he 
ought not to be admitted into holy orders, he 
is now to declare the same, or to signify the 
same forthwith to the Lord Bishop of .*' 

This notice is called the ''Si quis," from the 
first words of it in Latin. It is a very important 
one, and gives the laity a fair opportunity of con- 
trolling the moral character of candidates for 
orders. If persons of improper character get 
ordained, certainly the laity must take a full 
share of the blame after such an opportunity 
being gi^en. 

Oood Education. 

The third qualification required is that of a 
fair education; one somewhat above the level of 
ordinary young men in secular learning, and of 
a special kind in respect to the spiritual profession 
on which the candidates are about to enter. 
Every such candidate is to be examined for the 
purpose of ascertaining whether he is ''learned 
in the Latin tongue, and sufficiently instructed 
in Holy Scripture;*' no very high standard in 
theory, but practically interpreted into a good 
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classical education, and a respectable knowledge 
of theology. This examination usually occupies 
the greater part of a week; and most of the 
Bishops require their Chaplains to be very strict 
in conducting it : not a few candidates being "sent 
back '' to qualify themselves more thoroughly, or 
to enter other professions for which their qualifi- 
cations may not be insufficient, or may not be so 
strictly investigated. 

§. Deacons. 

Those who have satisfied the requirements of 
the Church as to age, moral character, and 
standard of education are then admitted to the 
Holy Order of Deacon, the ordination Simday 
being at one of the four Ember seasons' appointed 
for the purpose in the Canons of the Church of 
England, according to very ancient usage. 

The actual Ordination Service is preceded by 
the Litany, and made a part of the Church's true 
and chief Divine Service, the Holy Communion. 
As soon as the Epistle' has been read, the Ordina- 
tion candidates are required to take an oath of 
loyalty to the Sovereign, and are then asked 

several very solemn questions, which they answer 

» 

* These seasons were anciently called **JeJunia quaiuor tem- 
porum," The words " quaiuor tempora " have been Englished 
into " Qnatember " and '* Ember" by a gradual process. The 
church and comer called ^* Carfax '' in Oxford is similarly derived 
from " Qnatre voies." 

* Deacons are ordained after the Epistle, Priests after the Gos- 
pel, Bishops after the Nicene Creed. 

K 
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in a formula that makes the questions and answers 
together equivalent to vows, or oaths ; and hence 
called the Ordination vows, as the promises made 
at Baptism are called the Baptismal vows. After 
answering all these questions — which the reader 
should refer to for further information, the can- 
didates kneel down before the Bishop to be 
changed from laymen into Deacons. This is 
effected by the Bishop laying his hands separately 
on each of their heads, and saying these words : — 

" Take thou authority to execute the office of a 
Deacon in the Church of God committed unto 
thee ; In the Name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost. Amen." 

A New Testament is then put into the hands 
of each as he is ordained, with the words : — 

" Take thou authority to read the Gospel in the 
Church of God, and to preach the same, if thou be 
thereto licensed by the Bishop himself." 

And when all are ordained, one of the new- 
made Deacons reads the Gospel of the day as a 
proclamation of the new office committed to him 
and the rest. When the Holy Communion has 
been received, the newly ordained clergymen 
receive licences under the Bishop's hand and seal 
to act as Deacons in the particular parishes to 
which they have been nominated as Curates : no 
one being ordained except he has some sphere of 
duty to go to, and no clergyman undertaking any 
such post except with the formal sanction of the 
Bishop, given under his hand and episcopal seal. 
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The office of Deacon is — (1) "To assist the 
Priest in Divine Service, and specially when he 
ministereth the Holy Communion, and to help 
him in the distribution thereof." (2) To take 
part in the other Services of the Church. (3) To 
instruct the youth of the parish in the Catechism. 

(4) In the absence of the priest, to baptize infants. 

(5) To take a subordinate share in the pastoral 
work of the parish. He is not qualified to 
pronounce Absolutions or Benedictions; nor, of 
course, to celebrate the Holy Communion. He 
ought not, rightly, to take any part but that of 
assisting in Divine Service, and it is very desir- 
able, especially, that he should not perform the 
Marriage Service, but that a priest should always 
be required for the purpose by the laity. 

The clergyman in Deacon's Orders is, in fact, 
serving an apprenticeship for the higher order of 
the Priesthood. Such is the tone of the Ordina- 
tion Service, and such the tone of St. Paul when 
he wrote "They that have used the office of a 
deacon well, purchase to themselves a good 
degree," that is, a step upward in the offices of 
the ministry. 

§. Priests. 

The earliest age at which clergymen can be 
ordained Priests is twenty-four ; and even if they 
are older they are still required to serve their 
apprenticeship in Deacon's Orders for at least a 
year: — "And here it must be declared unto the 

K 2 
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Deacon, that he must continue in that office of a 
Deacon the space of a whole year (except for 
reasonable causes it shall otherwise seem good 
unto the Bishop), to the intent that he may be 
perfect, and weU expert in the things appertain- 
ing to the Ecclesiastical Administration. In exe- 
cuting whereof, if he be found faithful and dili- 
gent, he may be admitted by his Diocesan to the 
Order of Priesthood." 

Those who think that a clergyman's duties are 
such as any one could easily perform, — *' just to 
read prayers out of a book, and to read a sermon 
out of another," &c., &c., — are evidently of a 
different opinion from those who considered a 
year necessary for acquiring such expertness in 
clerical work as would justify a Bishop in ordain- 
ing a man to the more independent and responsi- 
ble position. And, in fact, a Priest to be well 
trained must be trained by such a gradual 
acquaintance with the practical work of his office 
as is thus indicated. A hasty assumption of the 
Priest's office might be attended with danger to 
souls which would show itself at the judgment 
day, if it did not make itself evident in this life : 
and great dishonour might be done to God by the 
errors in Divine Service of one who had not 
learned how to perform it properly. 

The Service for ordaining Priests differs in 
very essential particulars from that used for the 
ordination of Deacons ; and the additional respon- 
sibility which the clergyman then takes upon 
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himself is solemnly set forth in the Bishop's 
address to those about to be ordained. The 
Priest's vows are also of a much more solemn 
character than those of the Deacon. They con- 
sist, substantially, of oaths that they will be faith- 
tul to the Church of England system in adminis- 
tering (1) the doctrine, (2) the Sacraments, and 
(3) the discipline of Christ: not drawing out 
their own ideas of what their duty is from the 
Scriptures, each one for himself, but ministering 
these *' as the Lord hath commanded, and as this 
Church and realm hath received the same, according 
to the commandments of God." They also vow 
that they will enforce these " Church principles " 
upon others as far as lies in their power, that 
they will " teach the people committed to their cure 
and charge with all diligence to keep and observe 
the same,'* In addition to this solemn promise, 
that they will be faithful to the Church's princi- 
ples and teach others to be so also, they vow they 
will do their best to put down what the Church 
considers to be error, they will " be ready, the 
Lord beiQg their helper, with all faithful dili- 
gence, to banish and drive away all erroneous and 
strange doctrines contrary to God's word." The 
other vows relate to the pastoral work of the 
Priest in admonishing those in sickness and those 
in health, and to his own personal life and con- 
duct. 

After these vows, and a blessing uttered by the 
Bishop which has especial reference to the fulfil** 
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nient of them, a short space of time is given for 

rU nresent to pray in silence for those who are 

to be ordained. Then— the whole form being 

extremely solemn — a very ancient hymn is snng, 

the " Veni Creator Spiritus," which has been used 

in the Church for many hundreds of years as an 

invocation of the Holy Ghost. The Bishop then 

yg for God's grace to himself and those he 

is about to ordain, and proceeds to the act of 

ordination. 

Xhis act consists, as with deacons, in the im- 
position of the Bishop's hands upon the heads of 
the persons to be ordained. But in ordaining 
Priests, the Bishop does not act alone, some of the 
Clergy joining with him, and placing their hands 
^th his on the heads of those who are thus to 
l)£ieome their fellows. The Bishop then says to 
each candidate, as his hands and those of the 
lussisting Priests rest on his head, the following 
ftwe-inspiring words : — 

« Receive the Holy Ghost for the office and 
work of a Priest in the Church of God, now com- 
mitted unto thee by the imposition of our hands. 
Whose sins thou dost forgive, they are forgiven ; 
and whose sins thou dost retain, they are retained. 
And be thou a faithful dispenser of the Word of 
God, and of His holy Sacraments ; In the Name 
of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost. Amen." 

And he adds, delivering the Holy Bible to each 
one of them, — 
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"Take thou authority to preach the "Word of 
God, and to minister the holy Sacraments in the 
congregation, where thou shalt be lawfully ap- 
pointed thereunto/* 

Then, with the celebration and administration 
of the Holy Communion, the service closes ; and 
those who have been ordained are henceforth 
qualified to say and do all that is included in 
" the office and work of a Priest in the Church of 
God." 

The spiritual ability thus given by ordination to 
the priesthood may be said generally to be such 
as to enable the Priest (1) to oflfer sacrifice to 
God; (2) to administer grace to men. Under 
the first head are to be taken in the offering of 
the Eucharistic sacrifice ; of all alms and oblations 
offered upon God's altar ; and of all service of 
adoration offered on behalf of and with the people 
in His house. These are acts in which every 
Christian is capable of taking a sharey because 
Christians are made " kings and priests " by laying 
on of hands in Confirmation, partly for this very 
object. But those who are ordained by the further 
laying on of hands to the clerical priesthood are 
alone capable of originating these acts. Under 
the second head are to be comprehended the ad- 
ministration of the thus offered Eucharist; all 
words and acts of blessing ; all words and acts of 
absolution or remission of sins ; and the adminis- 
tration of Holy Baptism, though this latter is not 
confined to Priests, as the others are. The whol^ 
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of the Priest's work is based on that delegation of 
Christ's own priestly office which wa^ mentioned 
in the beginning of this chapter ; and being con- 
cerned with the souls of men, the grace of God, 
and the things of the invisible world, is of a 
supernatural character, belonging to that order of 
things of which our Lord spoke when He said, 
" My kingdom is not of this world." 

§. Cure of Souls. 

The person ordained to the priesthood being 
thus "endowed with power from on high" is 
competent to undertake any part of a clergyman's 
work, and is required to have either a benefice or 
a curacy to go to at once. For a curacy the Priest 
receives a licence similar to that given to the 
Deacon ; but for a benefice the cure ', or care, of 
souls is formally committed to him by the Bishop ; 
he being empowered in the one case to act as an 
assistant, in the other to act independently. 

The formal mission thus given to the beneficed 
parochial clergy is called "institution." It is 
generally given by the Priest kneeling down be- 
fore the Bishop while the latter uses this form 
of words, or one similar to it, " I institute thee to 

the benefice of , to have the care of soids. 

Receive this charge, mine and thine, in the Name 

7 The word Curate comes, of course, from this word Cure. 
** Bishops and Curates " means Bishops and all having actual care 
of souls, whether Rectors, Vicars, or Perpetual Curates. 
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of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost. Amen." It need hardly be added that 
this form relates entirely to the spiritual work 
to be done and the responsibility undertaken: 
although it does also constitute the legal step by 
which the clergyman so instituted is henceforth 
entitled to the emoluments of his benefice. 



§. Bishops, 

"We now come to the highest of the three 
ministerial offices, that of the Bishop ; and as the 
spiritual office of a Bishop is connected in England 
with an important national, as well as diocesan 
position, the appointment by the Sovereign of 
those who are to be made Bishops by the spiritual 
part of the Church requires a few preliminary 
words of explanation. 

From very ancient days the Church of England 
has been represented in Parliament by some of 
the higher dignitaries among the clergy. Before 
the dissolution of the monasteries many abbots 
had seats in the House of Lords as well as Bishops®, 
so that the right to sit there does not belong to 
the latter on accoimt of their episcopal position 
exactly, but by a constitutional tradition which 
requires some of the clergy to represent the Church 
as Lords of Parliament. Some of the Bishops of 

' The Bishop of Norwich still sits in Parliament as Abhot of 
St. Benedict. 
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j^^ -,.\ -'uaei^ dd fcZ tiif' Irish BieihopB except 
: .:^ .nn rtf iXTCT one Imndred BisixipB be- 
-— ^ 7/ xirf FiTirl^sh damicians, ouIt thirty, 
•_wf^-'.*'^^ itvc {ie£.4i& in the Hoxiae of Lords, 
^•-v^iiT* thf fjiiiriraal positic«ii of all is predsely 



7^^ rif»^.\ii character, hoveTer, of the KTiglish 
...^fio.trtiJ'^. s:^'^''!^ and consdratioziaL has made 
i 3k:»;^fgS8a7X in f v^rmer times for the Sovereigii to 
>:>^^ a Tv'^ee in the selection of the persons to be 
;M5!%x^r^<^ TO iu In theoTT the Bishop is elected, 
-.;.^f ok%^tir|r body being the Dean and Chapter of 
-^>f ^c«^«e OT&r which he will hare to preside ; 
)^ th^ wishes of the SoTereign are always com- 
^^;xx'viit«^ to the Dean and Chapter before the 
^;i^-^^ takes place, and they inTariably choose 
^ j^YSon thus poioted out by the Crown. So 
)^x« practically. Bishops are nominated by the 
Ss^v^reign, or by the advisers of the Sovereign ; 
ji^e^ whatever objections may be raised against 
iKk system, it may be doubted whether on the 
wbole, and in the long run, any other would 
lOiswer 80 well, at least for the English sees. 

Bat the nomination of a person by the Crown, 
CkT his election by the Dean and Chapter, is only 
the preliminary step, and does not make the priest 
nominated .any more of a Bishop than he was 
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before ". For this purpose he has to be consecrated 
to the office by three or more Bishops ; and if, for 
any reason, none of them would consent to do this, 
the nomination would go for nothing. 

The consecration of a Bishop is very similar in 
its character to the ordination of a priest, the 
vows made by the person consecrated being, of 
course, adapted to the higher spiritual position he 
is called to occupy. The essential part of the 
service, — that which turns a priest into a Bishop, 
— is the laying on of the hands of three or more 
Bishops upon the head of him who is to become 
by their act and word one of their own nimiber, 
while the following solemn words are spoken by 
one of them : — 

"Receive the Holy Ghost, for the office and 
work of a Bishop in the Church of God, now 
committed imto thee by the imposition of our 
hands; In the Name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost. Amen. And re- 
member that thou stir up the grace of God which 
is given thee by this imposition of our hands: 
for God hath not given us the spirit of fear, but 
of power, and love, and soberness.'' 

Then the Holy Bible is put into the new 
Bishop's hands with an exhortation on the duties 
of the pastoral office as enjoined therein. For- 
merly the pastoral staff which is carried before 

9 The " confirmataon " of a Bishop before consecration is ana- 
logous to the reading of the ** Si quis/' before referred to, in the 
case of a Priest or Deacon. 
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a Bishop on ceremonial occasions was presented to 
him while the words, " Be to the flock of Christ 
a shepherd, and not a wolf," were being spoken ; 
and a ring was placed on his finger to signify his 
entire devotion to Christ and the Church, as if he 
were even wedded thereto. But these usages 
have been discontinued in recent times. The 
service concludes, as in the other Ordination Offices, 
with the Holy Communion. , 

A Bishop has spiritual ability to do two things 
which he could not do when he was only a priest. 

1. He has power to continue a succession of 
Ministers, by consecrating other Bishops, and by 
ordaining Priests and Deacons. 

2. He has power to Confirm the Baptism of the 
baptized by the Laying on of hands. 

In addition to this it must be remembered that 
the Bishop of every diocese is its chief pastor and 
head imder the Good Shepherd Himself. The 
diocese is his parish, his cure of souls, and parish 
priests act as his deputies. He is Bishop of the 
laity as well as of the clergy, and all spiritual 
discipline is entrusted to his hands. What great 
spiritual and even social results may follow upon 
a faithful discharge of Episcopal duties has been 
shown in our own day as it has never been shown 
in England since the Brcformation, or perhaps for 
ages before. But, at present, the work of the 
Bishops is of so extensive and overpowering a 
kind from the great increase of population, that 
the full benefit of their office is not felt ; nor will 
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it be until their number is considerably aug- 
mented. 

§. Archbishops. 

Four of the Bishops, two in England and two 
in Ireland, are placed in a position of greater 
dignity and authority than the rest, tmder the 
title of Archbishops. They are the Archbishops 
of Canterbury, York, Armagh, and Dublin. No 
farther consecration is required for making an 
Archbishop than for making a Bishop, nor do 
their spiritual powers differ *. The former, how- 
ever, bears towards the latter something of the 
relation which a Commander-in-Chief bears to- 
wards other Generals ; and ordinarily, the Arch- 
bishops are the persons through whom communica- 
tions are made by the Soyereign to the Church at 
large, or vice versa. The Archbishop of Canterbury 
ranks immediately after the B/oyal Family, and 
before the Lord Chancellor; his authority ex- 
tending over the Province of Canterbury, which is 
made up of all the dioceses south of the Kumber 
and Mersey. The northern dioceses make up the 
Province of York, and are under the metropolitan 
jurisdiction of the Archbishop of York, who ranks 
next to the Lord Chancellor, and before all the 
nobility and the other officers of state. 

Archiepiscopal authority, with the title of Me- 

' Nor is it necessary for an Archbishop to have been a Bishop 
previously. Archbishop Trench of Dublin was a priest only (Dean 
of Westminster) before he was made Archbishop. 
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tropolitan instead of Archbishop, is also given to 
the Bishops of Calcutta, Cape Town, New Zea- 
land, Montreal, and Sydney. 

§. Cathedral and IHoceaan Offices. 

In addition to the preceding ministerial offices, 
there are some special ones in connexion with the 
government of the Church, the names of which 
are familiar, but the nature so little known, that 
a few words may be said respecting them. 

JDeam are the head priests in every cathedral, 
and rank next to the Bishop of the diocese, having 
the title "Very Reverend" prefixed to their 
names. Their duty does not extend beyond the 
cathedral church. 

Archdeacons are the head priests of the diocese 
at large, there being two or three in every diocese, 
to whom the title " Venerable " is given, and to 
whom is entrusted the duty of supervising all the 
church fabrics within the bounds of their Arch- 
deaconry. They very commonly act as deputies 
' of the Bishop in such matters as can be done by 
priests, as well as in the more strictly archidiaconal 
duties of the office. 

Prebendaries and Canons are the principal priests, 
under the Dean, of a cathedral church, their duty 
being to share with him in its government, and 
in the performance of Divine Service. There are 
also Honorary Canons, but they do not reside at 
the Cathedral Church, nor receive any income 
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from it, nor take any responsibiUty as to Divine 
Service. 

There are also Rural JDeans, whose duty is to 
supervise the clergy within a small part of a 
diocese, and to hold periodical meetings for con- 
sultation on diocesan matters : but the office has 
almost lost its legal status. And there are Pre- 
centors, Sacristans, and Minor Canons, whose 
duties are connected with Divine Service in the 
cathedral. But to none of these offices is any 
further spiritual power given than that already 
bestowed by ordination to the priesthood. The 
Dean's or the Archdeacon's office is one of govern- 
ment among priests, as that of Metropolitan is 
among Bishops; but the fullest spiritual qualifi- 
cation was given in either case by the ordination 
or consecration to the sacerdotal or the episcopal 
order. 



VI. 
DIVINE WOKSHIP. 



It is of no BmaU importance towards the right 
understanding of principles that we should have 
a right understanding of words. And not only 
of words in themselves, but of the manner in 
which they come to have special applications, 
technical, scientific, or theological. 

Thus the English word " worship *' did not 
originally bear that meaning which it bears almost 
exclusively in modem language. Its original 
form was " worthship," and when it was in that 
form it was not applied to religious acts. A 
"place of worship" was any house of a better 
sort, as when an old Easter sermon says, " Good 
friends, ye shall know well that this day is called 
in many places God's Simday. Know well that 
it is the manner in every place of worship at this 
day to do the fire out of the hall ; and the black 
winter brand and all that is foul with smoke shall 
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be done away, and where the fire was shall be 
arrayed with fair flowers/' Such an usage of the 
word remains also in the maimer of address used 
to magistrates, " your worship ;" in the title of 
** Worshipful " Companies; and in the words of 
the bridegroom to the bride in the Marriage 
Service, " with my body I thee worship." 

But when the English Bible began to solidify 
English forms of speech, the word was beginning 
to be more generally used in a religious sense '. 
And to give it a distinctive meaning when thus 
used for the services of the Lord's house, the word 
"Divine*' was added : so that "Divine Worship" 
came to be a common expression for all devotional 
acts and words publicly offered to Almighty God 
in His house, such as the Sacrifices and Temple 
Services of the Jews, the Sacraments and Church 
Services of Christians. 

The principle, or theory of such worship is to 
be looked for in Holy Scripture, the great foim- 
tain of authority in such a matter. There it may 
be found in (1) the example of the Patriarchs; 
(2) the Divinely ordered system of Jewish wor- 
ship ; (3) the example of the angels in Heaven ; 
and (4) the revelation of celestial worship made 
to St. John. 

The patriarchal system of Divine Worship ap- 



' '* Thou shalt have worship in the presence of them that sit at 
meat with thee" (Luke xiv. 10) is the only instance of the seoilar 
use of the word in the Bible. 

L 
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pears to have consisted solely of acts of sacrifice ; 
which were the central pillar of all worship, in- 
deed, from the time of the Fall until our Lord's 
own Sacrifice originated a new dispensation and 
a new system of worship : and it was probably 
enjoined by God Himself. Cain, Abel, Noah, 
Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, are all shown to us as 
using this kin4 of Divine Worship ; and in each 
case, even the very earliest, it is spoken of as a 
matter of course, and shown to have had the 
sanction of God Himself. 

The Jewish system of Divine Worship was 
instituted by direct revelation from God to Moses 
on Sinai. In it, as in the patriarchal system, 
sacrifices held the most prominent place; con- 
sisting of oxen and sheep slain (by some means 
which shed the blood), and then consumed by fire, 
wholly or in part, upon an altar of earth or stone. 
Every morning and every evening a lamb was 
thus offered upon the altar, first in the Tabernacle, 
and afterwards in the Temple ; and on certain days 
other sacrifices of slain animals were offered, as 
well as those of bread, wine, the first-fruits of the 
harvest, and incense. Combined with this system 
of perpetual daily and other sacrifices there was 
also one of continual praise. Psalms, such as the 
song of Moses (Deut. xxxii.), that of Deborah and 
Barak (Judges v.), those of David and other 
Psalm writers, were sung by " the Levites, which 
were the singers, arrayed in white linen," stand- 
ing at " the east end of the altar," between it and 
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the congregation still further east ', and accom- 
panied by " cymbals, psalteries, harps, and trum- 
pets/' Such a ceremonial, in its grandest form, 
is described in 2 Chron. v. : in its less elaborate 
form, it was going on day by day during all the 
time that the Jewish form of Divine Service was 
in use. 

Momentary visions of the Angelic worship 
which is ever being offered in the immediate and 
visible Presence of God are given to us by the 
prophet Isaiah when he saw the Lord in His 
glory, and heard the seraphim singing antipho- 
nally that hymn which has been used by the 
Church from time immemorial in the Communion 
Service * : and at the Nativity of our Lord, when 
a multitude of the heavenly host was heard by 
the shepherds singing that other hymn of praise 
which forms the foundation of the " Glory be to 
God on high," with which the Communion Ser- 
vice concludes. 

Of a similar kind was the Divine Worship 
which St. John beheld and heard when " a door 
was opened in Heaven," that the Church on earth 
might take a pattern from its holy work. The 
four and twenty elders worship Him that liveth 
for ever and ever with the hymn, "Thou art 
worthy, Lord, to receive glory and honour and 
power : for Thou hast created all things, and for 

* The Holy of Holies and the Holy Place,~the chancel of the 
Temple, — was at the west end. 

* Isa. vi. 3. 

L 2 
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• 

Thy pleasure they are and were created* :*' "many 
angels " take up the song of the elders, " saying 
with a loud voice. Worthy is the Lamb that was 
slain to receive power, and riches, and wisdom, 
and strength, and honour, and glory, and bless- 
ing*:'* "all the angels" stand round about the 
throne, and fall before the throne on their 
faces, and worship Gtod, saying, "Amen; Bless- 
ing, and glory, and wisdom, and thanksgiving, 
and honour, and power, and might, be unto our 
God for ever and ever. Amen':" "great voices in 
Heaven " proclaim " The kingdoms of this world 
are become the kingdoms of our Lord, and of His 
Christ**:" and in obedience to the voice out of 
the throne, " Praise our God, all ye His servants, 
and ye that fear Him, both small and great," the 
vast multitude of redeemed souls join in a chorus, 
whose sound is " as the voice of many waters, and 
as the voice of mighty thunderings, saying. Alle- 
luia : for the Lord God omnipotent reigneth '." 

From these examples, furnished to us by Holy 
Scripture, we cannot fail to observe that the ideal 
of Divine Worship there revealed is one in which 
sacrifice and praise form the predominant features 
under the dispensation of the Old Covenant, and 
praise alone in the perfected Church of Heaven. 
And from this we shall be justified in forming the 
reasonable conclusion that the Divine Worship of 
the Christian Church is brought into the closest 

* Rev. iv. 11. 6 Rev. ▼. 12. * ' Rev. vii. 12. 

8 Rev. xi. 15. ' Rev. xix. 6. 
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likeness with that which has been shown to be 
most acceptable to God when it is moulded into 
a form in which the singing of praise to Him is 
the principal part. How clearly this must have 
been the ideal of the early Christian Church may 
be seen by the fact that thQ singing praises to 
Christ was the feature of it which seemed most 
noticeable to the observant Pliny, when he wrote 
a description of Christian Worship to the Emperor 
Trajan. Indeed the Divine Worship of the 
Christian Church seems to have been copied, in 
a large degree, from that of the Jewish, and to 
have consisted chiefly of "Psalms and Hymns 
and spiritual songs," antiphonal chanting and re- 
sponsive versicles, with which they admonished 
one another while they sang with grace in their 
hearts and made melody unto the Lord. 

§. Practical Principles of such Worship. 

The foregoing ideal or theory of Divine Wor- 
ship, which, we thus draw from Holy Scripture, 
gives us also the cue to a true system of Christian 
practice foimded on the Divine principles that are 
revealed. For it must be observed that the wor- 
ship of Almighty God is there represented as 
offered up in the Presence of the Divine Object 
of worship for whose honour it is intended. 
When the covenant was being made between God 
and His faithful servant, Abraham saw a mani- 
festation of the Divine Presence pass between the 
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divided halves of his sacrifice: and when he 
offered up, in intention, his son Isaac, the patri- 
arch travelled a long distance that he might 
make the offering at the place where the Lord 
had promised to meet him. Isaac built his altar 
at Beer-sheba, where the Lord renewed to him 
the promise made to Abraham by a vision of His 
Presence in the night-time. Jacob saw enough 
to convince him of the nearness of God at Beth-el 
when he consecrated his altar there, and said, 
"Surely the Lord is in this place; and I knew 
it not." In the Tabernacle, and afterwards in 
Solomon's Temple, the Almighty Presence re- 
vealed itself by a cloud of light. Isaiah saw the 
worshipping angels, — St. John, the angels, the 
" elders,'* and the redeemed, — at the very foot of 
the Throne of Heaven. 

Thus we may, and indeed must, draw the in- 
ference that the place for the offering of worship 
to God is the place of God's Presence. And 
although it is true that God is every where, and 
that He Himself said by Isaiah, " The Heaven is 
My throne, and the earth is My footstool ; where 
is the house that ye build unto Me P and where is 
the place of My rest?" and by St. Stephen, " The 
Most High dwelleth not in temples made with 
hands," yet we know that the Tabernacle was 
bidlt by Moses by the undoubted command of 
God Himself, and that Solomon's Temple was 
but a permanent reproduction of the Wilderness 
Tent of the Divine Presence. We are, therefore. 
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led to the conclusion that although the Almighty 
is Omnipresent, He was yet pleased to limit His 
presence as the Object of worship to particular 
places; and there manifested it as He did not 
elsewhere. Such a limitation is also indicated in 
the Christian system by those words of our Lord 
which are so often used with reference to worship, 
"Where two or three are gathered together in 
My Name, there am I in the midst of them*." 
" In the Name of God " is a Scriptural expression 
for with the authority and by the command of 
God, distinguishing that which is done by Divine 
authority, and under Divine law, from that which 
is done merely of man's own thought, invention, 
and will. Such a form of expression is familiar 
in our ordinary affairs also, as when we say that 
such and such an officer acts in the Name of his 
Sovereign. Hence our Lord's words must be 
taken to limit (I dare not say how far) His Pre- 
sence as the Object of Christian Worship to 
gatherings of those who are met together accord- 
ing to a system sanctioned by His authority and 
acting in His Name. And Divine Worship thus 
connects itself with a Ministry ordained by Him : 
such ordination being only to be claimed (unless 
miraculous evidence to the contrary be given) 
by those whose authority is traceable to the 
Apostles *. 

By this we are led also to the idea of "Com- 

» Matt, xviii. 20. » See pp. 124, &c. 
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mon'* Prayer. For the distinctive word thus 
added fixes the sense of this kind of devotion as 

• 

that worship which is offered by and for the 
whole Christian body, or by a portion of it as part 
of one great whole. Such prayer is gathered up 
and offered to God the Father through the One 
Intercessor by a member of the Christian body 
apostolically ordained for that purpose, as the 
leader of the congregation through whom they 
act in His Name from whom priests derive their 
authority. 

Moreover, although such an authorized offering 
of Divine Worship might seem, under the Chris- 
tian dispensation, to meet the promise of our 
Lord, yet we have no reason to think that there 
has been any abolition of the old law as to 
a certain limitation of the Divine Presence for 
purposes of Divine Worship to special places 
dedicated with that object. There will be no 
Temple in Heaven, because the whole sphere of 
that glorious place is holy, utterly free from 
pollution and sin. But in a world of mixed good 
and evil, light and shadow, holiness and unholi- 
ness, it seems impossible not to set apart houses 
as well as persons specially for the Service of God. 
With the Church now, as with the Church of the 
Jews, it must ever be the will of God that the 
place where His promised Presence comes in a 
way that it does not come elsewhere should be 
dedicated inalienably as the House of the Lord ; 
consecrated by a purifying benediction; and no 
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longer regarded as belonging to men, except so 
far as they are trustees for God '. 

§. Forms and Ceremonies^ 8fc. 

In such a theory of Divine Worship as is thus 
indicated by Holy Scripture we find the expla- 
nation of many formalities and customs that seem 
strange and unmeaning on any othjBr principles. 

The cathedral system, for example, with its 
magnificent buildings, its numerous clergy, its 
bands of choristers, and its elaborate daily services, 
is altogether unsuitable for a religion which looks 
only to the edification or instruction of a con- 
gregation. But when we come to consider Divine 
Worship as an offering to God, then the suitable- 
ness of cathedrals and their services is seen, and 
each one appears as the central point of the diocese 
from which such worship is being uplifted to the 
Throne of Heaven day by day. No buildings could 
be too grand or beautiful for such a purpose : for 
each cathedral is to its diocese what the Temple 
was to Judasa. In each there ought to be the 
most beautiful form of Divine Worship which the 
diocese can furnish ; and in the number of the 
clergy, singers, attendants on God's ministers, 

3 Church or Kirk is simply the Anglicized form of a Greek 
word kyriakos, which signifies the House of the Lord, the k sound 
interchanging with that of ch. The German form of the word is 
Kirche. The dictionary sense of the word, that it is ** a place 
consecrated hy a Bishop to public Christian worship," is sub. 
stantially correct. 
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and all the accessories of the service, there should 
be a kind of lavish profiision, not for the sake of 
ministering to human grandeur and worldly pomp, 
but for the sake of that pomp and grandeur with 
which it is plainly the will of the Almighty that 
His worship should be surrounded in all the chief 
places where it is offered. 

For similar reasons the decorations of churclies 
are and ought to be of a sumptuous and beauti^ 
character. If they were only buildings set apart 
for the use of men that they might there meet to 
get what good they could for theip souls, then, 
indeed, such decorations would only minister to 
human luxury, taste, and pleasure ; and it would 
be a question how far these might be carried 
without extravagance and waste, and how far 
they were consistent with the object in view. 
But for the Presence-chamber of Him Who has 
promised to meet His people in His house no 
decoration can be too glorious ; and the more it is 
lavished on that part of the Church specially 
separated for the principal actors (I am not afraid 
of the word) in His worship, the more all must 
feel the idea of self banished from their minds 
when they are at worship, the more they must feel 
the true idea of the work in which they are 
engaged and the place in which they are, as 
Divine Worship and the House of the Lord. If 
it is not only justifiable but right to build palaces 
for persons and ceremonies connected with human 
state and grandeur, how much more for the King 
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of kings, jgid for a ceremonial connected so closely 
with the glorious though invisible Presence of 
Him before whom the angelic host are continually 
bowing down with reverence and awe ! 

Moreover, although it would not be right to lay 
much stress upon a mere utilitarian view of such 
a question, yet it may be observed that the weak- 
ness of our faith is very much assisted by the 
sumptuous decoration of the House of God. There 
are, indeed, said to be some persons who can 
thoroughly realize the Presence of God in any 
place, and under circumstances exactly similar in 
all external things to those of common life. But 
this intense susceptibility of Divine things belongs 
to very few ; perhaps to fewer than suppose they 
possess it: and ordinary Christians are always 
found to be in a more fit state for worshipping 
with the body and the soul when the place where 
they meet together to worship is of such a character 
as to work upon the emotions, subdue self, and fill 
the mind with solemn associations and impressions; 
when it takes them out of their ordinary world 
and places them in an outer court of that Palace 
where no Temple is needed because of the all- 
pervading Presence by which it is hallowed. 

The same principles that apply to the decoration 
of the material fabric of churches apply also to 
the form in which the service is carried on. If 
the object of Divine Worship was solely or chiefly 
to produce an impression on the minds of those 
present, as, for instance, to instruct them, then 
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the whole serrioe might be so arranged as best to 
answer this end with regard to the class of minds 
upon whom the impression was to be produced ; 
and educated people would doubtless be best worked 
upon by finished oratory, or people of taste by a 
kind of service which would please and soothe 
without calling for any effort on their part ; some- 
thing which they could contemplate, as they would 
a beautiful picture, statue, or performance of 
music. But this educational or emotional influence 
of worship is altogether a secondary and subor- 
dinate thing. The primary and substantial cha- 
racteristic of it is that it is an offering to God. 
That it should re-act upon the souls of the wor- 
shippers is very much to be desired, and it is 
impossible but that such should be the case with 
sincere and deyout-minded persons. But the 
worship itself is offered to God not with a yiew to 
this re-action, but simply as His due, according 
to the law of His will which He has shown us by 
reyelation. Here, then, we find a reason for the 
use of ritual practices. The clergy and all who 
act ministeriaUy in Diyine Service are clad in 
surplices and other vestments, not that they may 
have a decent and uniform appearance in sight of 
the congregation, but as wearing robes distinctive 
of their office in ministering before Him whom 
they worship. They do not face the congregation 
when addressing words to God ; and in some more 
solemn parts of the service they even turn their 
backs to the congregation and look directly towards 
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the point in which the latter are looking as in- 
dicating the most sacred part of the House of God, 
where the most solemn rite by which He vouchsafes 
His Presence is celebrated. Neither clergy nor 
people use a colloquial mode of speech when 
offering Divine Worship, but either subdue their 
voices, give their words a musical intonation, or 
sing what they utter. None but recklessly irre- 
verent persons would think of talking to God 
as they would talk to their fellow-men ; and it is 
an universal feeling of human nature that praises 
should be sung, singing being the highest way in 
which we can use the faculty of speech which our 
Creator has given us, in His worship. 

From such broad lines of principle we may 
easily see the reasonableness of even a minute 
system of forms and ceremonies; and a little 
consideration or inquiry will often teach us the 
reason also of such as seem at first sight un- 
necessary or unmeaning. Kneeling to pray, stand- 
ing to praise, turning towards the east end of the 
church during the Creeds, bowing the head at 
the Name of our Lord Jesus*, and many other 

* The Eighteenth Canon of the Church of England enjoins that 
DO one shall cover his head during Divine Service except on ac- 
count of infirmity y and then only vrith a coif-— a plain silk or velvet 
skull-cap. Also that all shall kneel during Prayer, and stand at 
the Creed and other places prescribed in the Prayer Book. Also 
that all shall bow at the Name of Jesus whenever it is mentioned : 
*' testifying by these outward ceremonies and gestures their inward 
humility," — by kneeling, " Christian resolution,"— by standing at 
the Creed, and by bowing at the Name of Jesus, " due acknowledg- 
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ceremonies, are all capable of a reverent and 
rational explanation ; and will seem very rational 
as well as very reverent to those who take the 
trouble to understand their connexion with the 
principles of Divine Worship. The whole ritual 
system of the Church of England (as laid down in 
the rubrics of the present Prayer Book« and in 
other laws which still remain in force) is, in fact, 
a rational system in the strictest sense when 
examined by the light of these principles ; and it 
is not likely that any community of Christians 
which recognized them would ever be content with 
fewer forms and ceremonies *. 

It may be added that, as far as Holy Scripture 
shows us, the more real worship becomes, the more 
form and ceremony is used in it. The book of 
Exodus shows how God required that the Israelites 
should worship Him, when His worship was so 
real that they actually beheld signs of His Presence 
among them. The book' of Revelation shows how 
God is worshipped by the glorified Church when 
all is of the highest devotional and spiritual 
character. In both these modes of worship we 
see the most elaborate use of form and ceremony ; 
and may hence conclude that such modes of 



ment that the Lord Jesus Christ, the true eternal Son of God, is 
the only Saviour of the world, in Whom alone all the mercies, 
graces, and promises of God to mankind for this life and the life to 
come, are fully and wholly comprised.'* 

^ The Irvingites are the only dissenting sect which do recognize 
them, and they ase even more ceremonial than the Church does. 
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worship are very real as regards the true wor- 
shipper, and very acceptable as regards Him Who 
is worshipped. 

§. The Layman* 8 part in Divine Worship, 

The Church of England does not recognize a 
system of worship in which the lay members of 
the Christian body have no share. Her services 
are all of a responsive character, in which there is 
nearly as much to be said by the congregation as 
by the minister. For the latter to pray alone 
and the former to remain silent, except during 
Collects and a few other prayers, is quite contrary 
to the rule and intention of the Prayer Book; 
and the habit is, in fact, a comparatively modern 
innovation borrowed from Dissenters, among whom 
the congregation are not ordinarily required to 
open their lips except when they are singing 
hymns. 

This co-operation of the laity with the clergy 
in Divine Worship is founded on the Scripture 
doctrine that all Christians are members of a 
" royal priesthood " which has its duties towards 
God as well as the clerical priesthood. By it 
they have a right given them and a duty laid on 
them to take their part in the offering up of the 
Eucharistic sacrifice, — " our sacrifice of praise and 
thanksgiving,"— and in aU the ordinary offerings 
of praise and prayer. The " Amen " at the end 
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of the " Consecration Prayer *' in the Commniiion 
Service is really an important, although not, 
perhaps, essential feature in the Service ; express- 
ing assent to and participation in the acts and 
words of the consecrating priest or Bishop. And 
at the end of aU other prayers said by the clergy- 
man alone it gives a seal and confirmation on the 
part of the congregation to the words uttered on 
their behalf by their ordained leader, which cannot 
be accoimted as of little value before the Throne 
of Ghrace. In the singing of the Psalms and 
Hymns or Canticles the clergy take no more 
forward part than that taken by any other members 
of the congregation if all do their duty. And in 
the Confessions, the Creed, and the Lord's Prayer 
the priest is but their leader, not in any sense their 
substitute. The Litany, and the short ejaculatory 
prayers, are equally divided between priest and 
people ; and only in preaching, or in reading Holy 
Scripture, have the latter the part of mere listeners 
assigned to them. 

It is clear, therefore, that silence on the part of 
the congregation is, during the greater portion of 
Divine Service, contrary to the principles and the 
rules of the Church of England. According to 
those principles and rules the laity take part in 
the worship of God not by silent thoughts, nor a 
mere assent, but by words and acts. A person 
who is incapable of offering those words and acts 
to God may indeed offer silent emotions as a 
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substitute, just as sympathy and kindness may be 
given to a beggar by a person who has nothing 
to give in abns. But otherwise one might as 
well give a dry " Depart in peace, be ye warmed 
and filled" to a "brother or sister naked and 
destitute of daily food," as profess that we are 
offering Divine Worship to the great God of 
Heaven when neither our bodies nor our voices 
give any token that we are engaged in any thing 
but thinking. It is often said, indeed, that the 
object of going to church is to " get good for our 
souls." But God gives this " good " to those who 
''render unto Him the honour due unto His 
Name," those who " worship the Lord with holy 
worship " and " in the beauty of holiness." The 
offering up of His praise will bring down His 
blessing. ^ It came even to pass, as the trumpeters 
and singers were as one, to make one soimd to be 
heard in praising and thanking the Lord; and 
when they lifted up their voice with the trumpets 
and cymbals and instruments of music, and praised 
the Lord, saying, For He is good ; for His mercy 
endureth for ever : that then the house was filled 
with a cloud, even the house of the Lord ; so that 
the priests could not stand to minister by reason 
of the cloud : for the glory of the Lord had filled 
the house of God *." 

Such is the way in which the presence of God 
was secured in the days of old ; such doubtless is 

• 2 Chron. ▼. 19, 14. 

M 
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the way in which it is to be now obtained. And 
when we have secured the presence of God, what 
higher " good " can we " get for our souls *' on 
this side the veil which divides us from the sight 
of the Eternal Throne P 



vn. 



THE CKEEDS. 



When first Christiamty began to spread in the 
world, it became necessary that there should be 
some standard statement of doctrine respecting 
the chief principles by which the new. faith was 
characterized. ^^What is Christianity P'' could 
not be answered by saying, " The religion of the 
Bible/' because the New Testament was not then 
in existence, the Old Testament little known to 
Christians, and not at all to the heathen. *' What 
do Christians believe differently from the rest of 
the world P" was however a question which could 
easily be answered by the recitation of such a short 
standard of doctrine. Moreover, it was necessary 
for themselves that they should ^'all speak the 
same thing ;'* and it was required of every person 
before he was admitted among the number of 
Christians by baptism that he should make a 
declaration of his belief. 

M 2 
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Accordingly, sach stat^nents of Christian doc- 
trine were among the first inventions of Christian 
teachers, and there is good reason to think that 
those who invented them were led to do so by the 
guidance of the Holy Ohost. They are referred 
to in the New Testament under various desig- 
nations, and are found, more or less complete, in 
the earliest uninspired Christian writers. " God 
be thanked,'' says St. Paul, ''that ye ... . have 
obeyed from the heart that/orm of doctrine which 
was delivered you V "Mark them which cause 
divisions and offences contrary to the doctrine 
ichich ye have learned*" "Let us hold fast the 
profession of our faith without wavering '." " Let 
us walk by the same rule *." " Hold fast the form 
of sound words which thou hast heard of me •." 
In these instances the Gh-eek of the words in 
italics points undoubtedly to definite and easiljr 
known statements of doctrine, and not to the 
general teaching which tiiose written to had heard 
at various times from the lips of the Apostle ; and 
there are other passages in the Epistles of St. 
Paul and the other Apostles which evidently 
presuppose some such statement to be familiar 
among Christians. 

§. The Apostles^ Creed, 
We may therefore conclude that the ancient 

y Rom. vi. 17. ' Rom. xvi. I7. • Heb. x. 23. 

» PhU.iii. 16. 2 2Tim. i. 13. 
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tradition of the first centuries, which declared 
that the Apostles themselves were the authors of 
the Creed going by their name, is substantially 
true. " It is probable," says the Bishop of Ely, 
''that the Apostles and their immediate disciples 
used several Creeds, differing in form, though not 
in substance^.'* As there are various Liturgies 
which bear the names of several of the Apostles, 
and yet are substantially identical, it is likely 
that they really do represent those which were 
used by the persons whose name they bear. And 
so it is also likely that the *' forms of doctrine " 
taught by each Apostle were treasured up by the 
respective Churches in which they were taught, 
but ultimately lost their separate identity in the 
one " Apostles' Creed." 

That which we now call " The Creed," or " The 
Belief," was at first called "The Rule," as in 
Phil. iii. 16, then " The Rule of Faith," and after- 
wards " The Symbol." Its modem title is derived 
from the Latin word with which the Apostles' and 
the Nicene Creeds begin. Credo, 1 believe. 

There are many copies of the Creed as it was 
used in the first three centuries of Christianity, 
and all agree with the form we now use at daily 
Morning and Evening Prayer, in the Catechism, 
the Visitation of the Sick, and at Holy Baptism. 
During those ages it was used chiefly at the latter, 
in the manner in which we now use it : whether 
elsewhere in Divine Service or not is uncertain. 

> Exposition of the XXXIX Articles, p. 211. 
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§. The Nicene Creed. 

When Arius and his followers denied the 
Divine Nature of the Lord, in the fourth century, 
this Creed was expanded by the Councils of 
NicsDa and Constantinople ' into that form which 
we now call the Nicene Creed, after the first of 
these Councils. From that time, at least, the 
Creed has always been used by some Churches in 
Divine Service. Though its use at the Holy 
Communion was not generally adopted by the 
Boman Church until about the year 1014, it had 
been so used by the French and Spanish Churches 
for a much longer time; and as our English 
Liturgy was closely connected with the French, 
it was doubtless used in the same manner in our 
own Church from a very early period *. 

§. The Athanasiun Creed. 

The beautiful dogmatic hymn which is ^'com- 
monly called the Creed of St. Athanasius," was 
named after that great defender of the true 
Faith, as contaiDing an accurate statement of 
what he and the vast multitudes of Christians 

< See p. 100. 

* The words ** and the Son," after ** Who prooeedeth from the 
Father/' were not originally in the Nicene Creed ; and their In- 
troduotion by the Churches of Eorope was one reason why the 
Eastern Churches separated from them. But this cause of sepa- 
ration was exaggerated by its connexion with other embittering 
dissensions and jealousies between Rome and Constantinople. The 
words are not yet used in the East, nor in the Russian Church. 
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whom he led belieYed. But it was most likely 
composed by Hilary, who became Bishop of Aries 
m the year 429 ; or else (as Harvey considers, in 
his History of the Creeds) by Victricius, Bishop 
of Bouen in 401. It was probably composed to 
meet the spread of Arianism in the French 
Church: and it must ever be considered a most 
valuable statement of truth against those who 
seek to deprive the Blessed Trinity, or any one 
Person of It, of the fiill honour which is due to 
Gfod. Those who wish to water down the Faith 
always find fault with the Athanasian Creed. 
The substance, and sometimes the very words of 
it, are to be found in Christian writers of a much 
earlier date than the fifth century: and the 
Eighth Article of the Church of England classes 
it with the other two as being to be " proved by 
most certain warrants of Holy Scripture.'' 

The value of the Creeds to the Christian world 
cannot be over-estimated. They are a bond of 
union as to belief in '^ the first principles of the 
oracles of God '' between those Churches of East 
and West which are divided from each other by 
the force of hmnan passions and of providential 
circumstances. They are a final court of appeal 
as to the belief of the Church of Christ when that 
belief was fresh from the moulding hands of the 
Apostles, and when the words and acts of the 
Lord were still fresh in her memory. They meet 
a sceptic or an unbeliever with the question. Why 
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do you beUeve differently from that which millions 
and millions have believed with all their hearts; 
and very many with intellects also, at least equal 
to your own? They form a short statement of 
truths necessary to salvation which even children 
can learn, remember, say in Church, and in their 
private prayers. They are an index to the faith 
of the New Testament, bearing the sanction of 
seventeen centuries of learning, practical wisdom^ 
and saintly piety: words which we may safely 
carry with us from our childhood to the grave as 
a guide to the knowledge of God and of the King- 
dom of Heaven. 



§. An eoDpmtory Paraphrase of the Nicene Creed, 

I for myself, as personally responsible for my 
^ faith before God, declare and profess before 
Him as a member of His Church, that I 

believe^ with the assent of my reason, the sub- 
mission of my will, and the strength of my 
affections, in certain mysteries which I cannot 
fully imderstand, but which are revealed in 
Holy Scripture, and taught by the Chiuxjh as 
undoubtedly true. Thus I believe, partly as 
a truth capable of demonstration, and partly 
as a matter of faith known only by revelation, 

in one God, that is, in a self-existing Being 
dependent on no other being ; existing from 
all eternity that is past, and who will exist 
through all eternity that is to come: One 
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who is unchangeable, to whom all things are 
known, and who is every where. I believe 
that He, the first Person in the Blessed 
Trinity, is 

the Father of the uncreated and co-equal Son 
of God, having begotten Him from all eter- 
nity. Also that He is the Author of all 
being. Also that He is the Father of those 
who are regenerated. I believe moreover 
that God the Father is 

Almighty^ through unlimited knowledge, and 
power ; exercising authority over all things, 
and upholding all things by His imiversal 
and omnipresent Providence. I believe that 
He was and is the 

Maker of all matter, that is, the original Creator 
of the materials out of which all things are 
made: and that He is also the Disposer of 
that matter in fit order. That He is thus the 
original Creator 

of Heaven, that is, of all that occupies space 
beyond this world, 

and earthy that is, of all organic and inorganic 
beings and substances in this world : 

And of all things -without any exception ; 

visible, or in any other way open to the observa- 
tion of the senses ; 

and invisible, in the spiritual world, or other- 
wise not observable by the senses. 

And I believe also with my reason, will^ and 
love. 
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in one and one only second Person in the 
Blessed Trinity, who is 

Lord, because He is God, having imiyersal and 
everlasting dominion ; Lord 

Jesus, because the victory won in His hiunan 
nature has gained for It all power in heaven 
and in earth ; Lord Jesus 

Christi inasmuch as His Human Nature was 
anointed with the ftilness of the Holy Spirit 
to be the High Priest and ministerial foun- 
tain of the kingdom of Ood. I believe that 
He is 

the only-begotten Son of GFod ; that is, that 

He alone, and in a way exclusively peculiar 
to Himself, is begotten of the Father ; so that 
there is no other being entitled, in the same 
exalted sense, to be called the Son pf Gtod. 
I beHeve the Son of G-od| our Lord Jesus 
Christ, to be 

Begotten of His Father, not after human 
manner, but in a mysterious manner, of 
which we know no more than the Father 
revealed when He said, " Thou art My Son, 
this day have I begotten Thee." (Ps. ii. 7.) 
Thus did He begin to be begotten 

before all worlds, for " in the beginning was 
the Word, and the Word was with God, and 
the Word was God. The same was in the 

^, beginning with God.'* (John i. 1.) And, 
"He is before all things, and by Him all 
things consist." (Col. i. 17.) I believe, 
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without any reservation whatever, that our 
Lord Jesus Christ is 

Ood| co-eqnal with God the Father ; 

of Gk)d| derived from, yet not divided from the 
Father ; 

Light of the world, and of the perfected City of 
God : the Illuminator of the intellect, and of 
the conscience, and of the spiritual affections; 

of Light, derived from, yet not divided from the 
original Divine Source and Fountain of illu- 
mination of which it is said that "God is 
Light, and in Him is no darkness at all." 
(1 John i. 5.) Also that He is 

Very Qodf most truly and without any equivo- 
cation in the use of terms, God 

of, that is, derived from, yet not divided from 

Very Qodf that is, the eternal and unchangeable 
Father. 

Begotten, in a mysterious, unknown manner ; 

not made, nor created, like angels and men. 

Being of one snbstanee with the Father, 

according to His words, "I and My Father 
are One,'' united with Him in an identity of 
uncreated substance beyond the power of 
human understanding. [See p. 100.] 

By whonii that is to say. By our Lord Jesus 
Christ, the Eternal Son of God, I believe that 

all things were madOi not ministerially, as 
when angels do the work they do by God'^^ 
command, but by co-operation with the Eter- 
nal Father in will and in act. 
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I 
I 

WHO, for U8 men, even for all human persons, 

male and female, partakers of the sin of our 

first parents, 
and for our salvation from the everlasting 

punishment to which sin would otherwise | 

bring all sinners, 

came down from Heaven, coming forth from 

the Father, and the eternal home of the 
Godhead ; 

And was incamatey joining unto His Divine 
Nature the body and soul of Human Nature. 
Which union of nature was effected in a 
mysterious operation of " overshadowing " 

by the Holy Ohost, not as a Father, but as a 
Divine Creative Power, making a Mother 

of the Virgin Mary, on whom that Power was 
exercised to cause her to conceive .without 
human means, that He who was bom of her 
might be free from original sin, the sin of 
our common origin. Thus did the Son of 
God become Incarnate, 

And was made Man as entirely as He had 
ever before been God: man in all things, 
flesh and blood, body and soul, and subject to 
human infirmities, but without sin. I believe 
that He thus bore our nature as His own 
during infancy, childhood, and mature man- 
hood, 
'JLnd was crucified also in that nature ; dying 
painfully and ignominiously the death of a 
sinner, 
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for USy whose sins, and not His own, He was 
thus dying to expiate, 

under Pontius Pilate, the Eoman Governor of 

Judaea and of Jerusalem, where He was cruci- 
fied. 

He Buffered, in reality and not in appearance 
only, the greatest physical and mental an- 
guish of which human nature is capable: 
enduring the pains of crucifixion, aggravated 
by the burden of sins which He, " being made 
sin for us,** bore, "who knew no sin** in 
His own words or acts or origin. And when 
He had borne these pains His soul was 
separated from His Body by death. The 
soul of Christ having thus departed from His 
Body, the latter became dead, 

and was buried like the bodies of other dead 
men. Then the soul went to the place of the 
departed, to prepare a Paradise of rest, to 
proclaim to them the glad tidings of His 
work of salvation, and to tritunph over Satan 
by rescuing out of his power some of those 
whom he held in bondage. 

And the third day, after the evening of 
Friday, the whole of Saturday, and part of 
Sunday had passed, 

He rose again, reuniting His soul to His un- 
corrupted body, so as again to become per- 
fectly a man in body and soul, but free frora 
human weakness and capacity for suffering ; 

according to the Scriptures, which bad said 
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(for example), *^ Thou wilt not leave My soul 
in hell, neither wilt Thou suffer Thine Holy 
One to Bee corruption." (Pa. xyL 10.) In 
this resurrection or glorified Body our Lord 
Jesus Christ remained on earth during forty 
days. In the same Body He left the earth. 

And ascended into Heaven, as a new Person, 

Ood and Man ; 

And sitteth on the right hand of the Father, 

receiving in His twofold Nature all the ho- 
nour, power, and glory that had belonged to 
His Divine Nature from all eternity; and 
being there our Mediator and our Inter- 
cessor. 

And He shall come again, the same Jesus 

who was bom, who suffered, died, rose again, 
and ascended, God and man, to Heaven, 

with glory in His heavenly appearance, and at- 
tended by the holy angels, not in the ^' form 
of a servant " any more, but as Lord of lords 
and King of kings, 

to judge with a just, irreversible, and yet mer- 
ciful judgment of reward or condemnation, 

both the quick who shall be alive at His 
coming, 

and the dead who shall have lived and died at 
any time before from the first creation of our 
nature; 

Whose kingdom, the kingdom of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, His royal and sacerdotal do- 
minion in the Church foimded in His blood. 
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the Church militant on earthy and glorified 
in Heaven, 

shall have no end, our Lord Jesus Christ 
reigning therein as God and man for ever 
and ever. 

And I believey with the same devotion and faith 
wherewith I believe in God the Father and 
God the Son, 

in the Holy Ohosti the third Person of the 
Blessed Trinity ; 

the Lord, co-equd with the Father and the Son, 

and giver of life ;. who dwells in the Church 
that He may give spiritual life in Baptism 
to those who are born spiritually dead through 
original sin ; that He may also give the Body 
and Blood of Christ, of which our Saviour 
said, ^' Except ye eat the flesh of the Son of 
man, and drink His blood, ye have no life 
in you" (John vi. 63): and that He may 
give to all who are dead in trespasses and 
sins the life which was won for them by the 
Son of man when He received power "on 
earth to forgive sins,'' as well as in the world 
to come. Thus do I believe respecting God 
the Holv Ghost, 
-'Who proceedethi not being begotten, as the 
Son, nor created as the holy angels and 
mankind, but being mysteriously derived 
from, without being divided 

from the Father and the Son. 

Who with the Father and the Son together 
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is worshipped and glorified, being the 

eternal and all-holy third Person of that 
Blessed Trinity which is the only true Object 
of Divine Worship. 

Who spake by the prophets, inspiring those 

who delivered messages from God, causing 
them to declare things to come which were 
known to Him as being God, giving Divine 
authority to all the Holy Scriptures. 

And, having thus professed and declared my faith 
in the Blessed Trinity, in their Persons and 
in their conjoint work for the salvation of 
mankind, even in the Father who hath 
created us and all things, the Son who hath 
redeemed us and all mankind, and in the 
Holy Ghost who sanctifieth us and all the 
elect people of God; I declare and profess 
with the same devotion and faith, that 

I believe (giving my humble and willing assent 
to whatever is imdoubtedly taught by it) 

One Catholic and Apostolic Church, which 

was founded by the twelve Apostles to carry 
out that salvation of mankind the Lord Jesus 
had made possible: which is the ordinary 
organ for the declaration of God's will to 
men: the Church with which Christ has 
promised to continue in mystical Presence 
even to the end of the world : which has a 
Ministry derived from Him by direct trans- 
mission through the Apostles and their Epis- 
copal successors : which holds the true faith 
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by the merciful Providence of God : which is 
one in the Divine Unity of sacramental grace 
whereby even separate branches (if still living) 
are imited to each other and to their Head in 
the Life of the true Vine. 

I acknowledge one Baptismy administered 

once only to each infant or adult, and only 
in one manner, that is, " with water in the 
Name of the Father and of the Son and of the 
Holy Ghost,'* according to the institution of 
our Lord and Saviour : administered 

for the remission of sins, that is, for the pardon 

of all past sin, original and actual, in penitent 
adults ; and of original sin in infants. 
And I look for, with reverent and faithful ex- 
pectation, 

the resurrection of the dead, when the souls 

of all, reunited to their new-created bodies, 
will be brought before the judgment-seat of, 
Christ. 

And the life of the world to come, in which 

the souls and bodies of all who have ever 
lived will live for ever, they that have done 
good to live in never-ending happiness, and 
they that have done evil in never-ending 
misery. 
And, lastly, I reiterate my assent to all these 
truths, in the Presence of God, and of His 
Church, by saying, 

Amen. 



N 
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PRACTICAL SUMMARY OF CHRISTIAN 

DOCTRINE. 



The word ''Theology/* wliidi is used as the 
general name for the science which treats of the 
principles of religion, means literally a discourse 
about, or the stady of, God ; and it thus expresses 
most tndy the aim and object of all religious 
inquiry, the knowledge of Him and of His wilL 
^t has often been called the ''Divine Science," 
and the " Queen of Sciences ;'' and those who have 
pursued the study of Theology to any length will 
always acknowledge that it is a pursuit which 
possesses a special charm, and one in which the 
more they engage, the £Eirther they desire to go. 
It is, however, a study without Ihnit; and few 
can expect to acquire more than an outline of its 
principles. Such an outline will, indeed, be of 
great value to all who do acquire it, for it will 
preserve them from falling into many absurd 
mistakes, and will be a guide to them in many of 
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the difficulties of life. The want of such know- 
ledge, on the other hand, lays persons open to 
"every wind of doctrine," and often prevents 
them from living so near to God as they would 
do if they knew more about Him and their own 
relation towards Him. 

§. The Holy Bibk the Source of all Theology. 

The source of all knowledge about God is God 
Himself. We can only know respecting Him 
what He is pleased to reveal, ^ence Revelation 
is the foundation of Theology, And since we know 
nothing else to be certainly revealed to us by God 
but what is contained in Holy Scripture, we may 
therefore consider that the Bible is, for all practical 
purposes, the fountain from which all theological 
principles and all Christian doctrine are to be 
derived. Theology may thus be truly said to be 
the STUDY OF THE HoLY BiBLE ; and such study- 
may well employ the highest intellectual powers 
for a whole lifetime, and yet be incomplete, so full 
and so deep are the treasures of B.evelation '. 
Although, then, all Theology flows from the Bible, 
only shallow and unthinking minds will suppose 
that a mere verbal knowledge of that holy book 

* An illustration of this may be observed in a recent publi- 
cation, " Smith's Dictionary of the Bible/' It has employed a 
larige number of learned men, and spreads over 6300 columns of 
doee print, and yet only treats of one department of theological 
study. The thousands of volumes of Commentaries, ancient and 
modeni, are another illoatration. 

N 2 
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is sufficient to qualify any person for expounding 
it to others, or understanding it themselves; or 
that such a knowledge is, by itself, of any yalue 
to an intellectual Christian ; or that it supersedes 
the necessity for availing one's self of the laborious 
studies of the kind in which many learned and 
good men have engaged. The study of the Bible 
does, indeed, offer employment for the highest 
reasoning powers and for the most severe in- 
tellectual labour ; and hence Theology is the 
highest of all sciences, not only on account of its 
subject-matter, but also on account of the vast 
range of research which it embraces, and of the 
exalted powers of intellect which it is capable of 
drawing out, beyond any other science whatever. 

§. The provhce of Reason in connexion with 

Theology. 

Reason is a Divine gift, and the highest appli- 
cation that can be made of it is its employment 
on the things of God. A still higher gift is, 
however, bestowed by God, and that is Faith, 
which is a faculty infused into the mind when the 
new or Christian nature is given. Faith enables 
the mind to perceive many things which God has 
revealed, such as the truth of a Trinity in Unity, 
but which He alone can fully imderstand. Reason 
nables the mind to understand whatever is within 
the range of human understanding; and it also 
enables it to make such deductions from condensed 
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revelatioii as will teach us more of the mind of 
God. Thus it is that Faith only can perceive or 
''take in" the idea of God's Eternal Existence 
and Omnipresence ; but reason can argue out the 
trath of the Son of God's Eternal Existence and 
Omnipresence from such condensed words as *' the 
Son of man which Is in Heaven/' by comparing 
this peculiar form of expression used by the Son 
of man while He was also on earth with other 
expressions which plainly refer to that Divine 
Person who is Omnipresent ; and can also prove 
to itself the Eternal Existence of the same Son of 
man by His words, *' Before Abraham was, I am." 
Thus, even in matters which are beyond the power 
of understanding, Reason is the handmaid of 
Faith, deducing things to be believed from things 
which are revealed. 

To the same intellectual power also is etitrusted 
the duty of determining what is and what is not 
the true revelation of God. This has, indeed, been 
done so effectually ages ago that little new work 
is left for reason to do as far as the canon of Holy 
Scripture is concerned. But if any thing presents 
itself to the world as a new revelation, such as the 
Koran of Mahomet, or the book of Mormon, then 
the sifting power of the Reason is again brought 
into play for the examination of its claims. 

While due recognition is made of the higher 
gift of Faith, and its power practically used, there 
is but little danger of Beason being exercised too 
much on the things of God. It is when B/Cason 
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is sapposed to be the sole judge, and the only 
fiusulty by which we are to apprehend Diyine 
things ; and when its powers are exaggerated by 
the supposition that whatever cannot be under- 
stood cannot be beUeved, that the real danger 
begins. Such an exaggerated estimate of the 
powers and proyince of the human understanding 
is, in reality, very narrow-minded : and those use 
their Beaaon to the best purpose on the things of 
Qod who use it in subordination to their Faith. 



§. Tradition. 

The meaning of the word Tradition is Uterally 
a handing down or delivering over from one to 
another. In religious language it means the 
handing down from one to another of knowledge 
concerning the things of God. For a time all 
knowledge of Christianity was traditional, the 
Apostles teaching the history and the principles 
of the Gospel by word of mouth for twenty or 
thirty years of their ministry. When they wrote, 
or caused to be written, the four histories of our 
Lord's acts and words which are called the four 
Gospels, it is plain that they did not put on paper 
more than a very small selection of what they had 
known of Him during their long observation of 
His life. Many other particulars respecting our 
Lord and His teaching were familiar to the early 
Church ; and it can scarcely be doubted that other 
sayings of His besides that notable one, ''It is 
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more blessed to give than to receive," would linger 
in the memories of Christians, though unrecorded 
in the Gospels. 

If any alleged acts or sayings of our Lord had 
been thus handed down, and eventually put into 
writing, it would not have been reasonable to have 
concluded at once that they were untrue because 
not recorded in the Gospel. The traditions must 
have been investigated and criticized, rejected if 
manifestly untrue, accepted as having more or less 
probability if there was reason for so receiving 
them. Thus some Apocryphal Gospels have been 
rejected : and thus a story told by Eusebius, the 
Church historian of the fourth century, respecting 
a communication that passed between Agbarus 
King of Edessa and our Lord is thought by many 
to be probably true, or founded on facts. In the 
same manner many other traditions respecting our 
Lord must be respectfully examined before they 
are rejected; such (for example) as that repre-> 
sented in the well-known picture of the Saviour 
overcome by the weight of the cross, such as the 
accompanying legend of St. Veronica, and many 
other loving stories which have been handed down 
from very distant times, which have been believed 
by countless multitudes of Christians, and of which 
it is often impossible to prove the falsehood on 
reasonable grounds. 

But the providential use of tradition has been 
principally that of preserving in the Church a 
true knowledge of Divine Revelation. Its office 
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in the pretervaium of Holy Scripture has already 
been ahown in the aoconnt given of the sacred 
books ; and in interpreting it, in the aoconnt given 
of the Council of Nicanu The great question of 
early day s, when any controversy arose respecting 
the authenticity or the meaning of the Scriptures, 
was what was believed by those who were nearest 
to the Apostles P and h^ioe, what did the Apostles 
hand down in trust to the Church of after times P 
In this manner arose that which may be called 
the comnum law of the Church, a traditional expres* 
aion of the truth handed down from generation to 
generation, and eventually reported in the writings 
of those early Christian writers of whom an account 
will be given in subsequent pages. They study 
the Bible very imperfectly indeed who despise thia 
common law of the Church ; and the more learned 
theologians are, the more they respect it as a guide 
to truth. And although nothing is absolutely bind"> 
ing upon the faith except that which is contained 
in Holy Scripture, or may be proved thereby, there 
is often a moral weight in the traditions of the 
Church which gives them a great practical impor- 
tance in the eye of the well-informed and truly 
rational Christian ; and which inclines him to the 
opinion that he is safer in receiving them than in 
rejecting them. 
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§. Christian Doctrine about Ood. 

Our knowledge about God is limited, but suffi- 
cient is revealed to us for all purposes arising out 
of the present relations between Himself and us. 
Our natural cohscience tells us that there is such 
a Person as the Deity ; the works of creation lead 
the reasoning mind up to their Creator ; our 
Christianized conscience shows us instinctively 
that God is our Father ; and the Holy Scriptures 
(received by faith, interpreted by reason and tradi- 
tion) teach us many further particulars respecting 
Him, His attributes, and His work. From these 
sources of knowledge the following principles of 
Christian doctrine respecting the Deity are derived. 

1. God is a real Person, "being'* (that is, 
existing) at all periods, past, present, and to 
come ; in the most thorough sense that languag^ 
can express, an eternal, everlasting God, without 
beginning, and without end. Of His form we 
have no conception, for He has never revealed 
that form to mortal eye, or given us knowledge 
of it in any other way, the only visible manifesta- 
tion of His presence having been a supematurally 
brilliant light. Of the substance of God we know 
only that He " is a Spirit.'' The " hand," " arm," 
"eye," "bosom," &c., of God are metaphorical 
expressions. 

2. God is the perfection of all good'. What- 

^ In ancient English the Divine Name was spelt with two o's, 
expressing this idea of absolute perfection* 
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ever He speaks is absolute truth, whatever He 
does is absolutely right. To suppose that He caa 
do wrong, or that He can say that which is not 
true, is impiety of the worst description. Hence 
there can be no question about His truth or justice 
in the case of words or acts that are certainly 
known to be the words or acts of God : and if we 
cannot reconcile them with our ideas of truth and 
justice, we must lay the fiiult on the imperfection 
of our understanding. 

3. Gtoi is the original, or first cause of all 
things. Nothing is beyond His power. What* 
ever exists, whether possessing life or not, owes 
its origin to Him. All natural processes by which 
changes are effected iq the species of living beings, 
in the structure of the earth, iq the growth, decay, 
and reproduction of animals or vegetables, in the 
seasons and weather ; and every phenomenon that 
modem science can take knowledge of, must be 
traced to the power of God. Nothing comes into 
being spontaneously, but all under some operation 
of His power : nor can anything continue to exist 
except by the same Almightiness. Hence in all 
scientific investigations or speculations, care must 
be taken not to lose sight of this first principle, as 
any theory which traces the ultimate origin of 
any thing whatever to any other cause than Ghxl 
must be irrational, false, and blasphemous. 

4. Gh)d is omniscient, that is, all-knowing. He 
has perfect knowledge of every event that has ever 
happened in the past, is happening in the present, 
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or will happen in the future. This knowledge 
extends to the thoughts and intentions of men's 
minds as well as to outward circimistances. It is 
not the result of observation, but is inseparable 
trom the very essence of the Divine nature, so 
that throughout all eternity He sees all things 
collectively and each thing separately at a glance. 
Such knowledge necessarily amounts to infinite 
wisdom, of which all the wisdom of all men 
gathered into one would be but a faint shadow. 



§. The Holy Trinity. 

The Holy Scriptures reveal to us that although 
Gh)d is One in respect to being and attributes, yet 
He is Three in respect to personality. This doc- 
trine of a Trinity in Unity is one o^ those mysteries 
which God has seen fit to reveal but not to explain. 
. It is, therefore, a matter for faith alone ; to be 
received and believed as truth because it is told 
us by God, but a truth of which it is impossible 
to know more than He has revealed until it shall 
please Him to reveal more. The full doctrine 
respecting the Blessed Trinity is contained in the 
Creed of St. Athanasius; and all that is there 
contained may be found in, or proved by, Holy 
Scripture. When the understanding comes to be 
developed in Heaven, it will probably be found 
that much more importance belonged to the trial 
of our faith by this unintelligible doctrine than is 
now generally supposed : aAd disbelief respecting 
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it will then appear in the highest degree sinful. 
We can even now see that since we know but 
little respecting the nature of God, while Gtod 
Himself knows all about it, there cannot be a 
more unreasonable or wicked folly than to contra- 
dict what He has told us of Himself. 

The practical importance of this doctrine may 
be seen from the fact that our Lord sent forth 
His Apostles to make all nations disciples by 
*' baptizing them in the Name of the Father, and 
of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost," making it 
the yery foundation stone of Christianity. It may 
also be deduced from our Lord's words, '' He that 
honoureth the Son honoureth the Father also;" 
and from His awful warning respecting blasphemy 
against the third Person of the Holy Trinity ; and 
from the words of St. John, in which he declares 
" Whosoever denieth the Son, the same hath not 
the Father," even if we do not regard as equally 
inspired words the following part of the verse, 
''but he that acknowledgeth the Son, hath the 
Father also." (1 John ii. 23.) With such pas- 
sages of Holy Scripture on record it is impos- 
sible for a pious and rational mind to believe that 
any one Person of the Holy Trinity is less than 
Divine. And if each Person is God, then each is 
to be the object of our worship. Accordingly, the 
Church gives practical force to her principles bgr 
giving frequent praise to the Holy Trinity in the 
short hymn, " Glory be to the Father, and to the 
Son, and to the Holy Ghost : as it was in the 
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beginning, is now, and ever shall be : world 
without end. Amen : " by the hymn, " Gloria in 
Excelsis" in the Communion Service : and by the 
Creeds. The highest form of direct prayer is also 
offered to each separate Person, and to the whole 
Blessed Trinity, at the beginning of the Litany ; 
and various other occasions may be observed on 
which the Divinity of each Holy Person of the 
Godhead is acknowledged in words of praise or 
prayer. 

Thus it can never be truly said that the doc* 
trine of the Trinity is one of no practical impor* 
tance. God has revealed it to us, and therefore 
it must be believed : He has left it in the form of 
mystery, and therefore it is a trial of our faith : 
He has made it essential to Holy Baptism, and 
therefore our Christian existence depends on it: 
He has set it before us as an important element 
in Divine Worship, and therefore to refuse honour 
to either the Son or the Holy Ghost is to dishonour 
the Father also, and thus to slight the one God who 
has revealed Himself as existing in three Persons. 

It may be added to what has been said with 
reference to the doctrine of the Holy Trinity, that 
it is safest, and therefore wisest, to rest in ecclesi- 
astical language about it rather than to invent 
terms of our own : and that, after all, the true 
i4ea of the doctrine is contained in the words of 
the Athanasian Creed, " And the Catholick Faith 
is this, that we worship one God in Trinity, and 
Trinity in Unity." 
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§. The Nature of our Lord Jeeus Christ. 

The second Person of the Blessed Trinity, having 
been God, equal with the Father and the Holy 
Ohost from all eternity, took into His Divine 
nature the nature of mankind by the mysterious 
conception of a Virgin through Almighty power 
exercised over her by God the Holy Ghost. Thus 
united to Divine nature, the Infant so conceived 
was nourished and perfected in the natural manner 
from the nature of the Blessed Virgin, and was 
bom God and man. 

This union of human nature with the Divine in 
our Lord Jesus Christ is called the Incarnation*, 
or as it is expressed by St. John, " the Word was 
made flesh " (i. 14). In this twofold nature the 
Incarnate Word "dwelt among us" for about 
thirty-three years, and after death, burial, resur- 
rection, and a further dwelling on earth for forty 
days, ascended into Heaven, where He had been 
ever before as God. Thus the Blessed Trinity 
was brought into, personal union with human 
nature in the then new but now ever-enduring 
twofold nature of the Second Person, our Lord 
Jesus Christ. Our Lord thus became the mediator 
between God and man ; not in the sense in which 
one person stands between two others who are at 
variance, and reconciles them by entreaty or rea« 

* The word is derived from earo, ilesb ; and eamatio it found 
in ancient Latin. 
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sbningy but in that of a person possessing the 
nature of each, of God on the one hand, and of 
man on the other. The idea of such mediation 
may be imperfectly understood by supposing the 
twofold person to be a kind of Unk in the chain 
of being, uniting God, the all-holy and eternal 
Creator, to His creature, mortal and sinning man. 
The presence of our Lord's human nature in 
Heaven is also a perpetual intercession, or sacri- 
fice offered to God on our behalf. Thus the whole 
work of our Lord becomes an Atonement ; He is 
the At-one-Maker who makes God and man at 
one, by His nature and His acts'. 



§. The Fall of Man. 

All mankind are deriyed from the one pair, 
Adam and Eve, of whose creation an accoimt is 
given in the book of Genesis. When first created, 
these first parents of mankind were free from sin, 
being made in the image of God, who is perfect 
goodness. But they had the power of choosing 
between the evil and the good, and the form in 
which evil was pl*esented to them was that of dis- 
obedience to a plain command of their Creator for 
the sake of an expected gain. They exercised 



* Perhaps the reader may, without apologji be referred to a 
Tolame of Essays, ''The At-one-ment and the At-one-Maker/' 
published by the present writer in 1856, for a further elucidation 
of this aspect of our Lord's work. 
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their free will, and chose the evil by the per- 
suasion of the tempter, who is Satan, the evil one. 
The result was a change in their nature. They 
lost the image of God in which they had been 
created, their immortality and holiness, and be- 
came subject to death and prone to sin, beginning 
to tread a pathway of degeneration. 

While in an unfallen state no children were 
bom to our first parents. Those which were bom 
afterwards received the likeness of their degene- 
rated nature, and handed it on to their descend- 
ants ; and so that degenerated nature has passed 
on to all men, generation after generation. Thus 
all inherit the original sin ; all have by their 
origin a tendency to sin ; all come into the world 
in a state of alienation from God, because they 
derive their nature from those who could only hand 
it on in its fallen or degenerated condition. 

If the fall of man had not been interfered with 
by Divine mercy, the whole of mankind must have 
suffered the full consequences of it, and their final 
condition would have been similar to that of the 
fallen angels, whose punishment is to be shared at 
last by unforgiven sinners. But a way of recovery 
was revealed by God in the promise made to Eve 
that her seed — one of her descendants — should 
bruise the head of the serpent — damage and ulti- 
mately destroy the power of the evil one over 
fallen human nature. This promise was renewed 
in various forms, and kept in view by types and 
prophecies ever afterwards ; and at last it was ful- 
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filled in the work of the Incarnate second Person 
of the Holy Trinity, our Lord Jesus Christ. 

§. The Work of Salvation, 

The first origin of mankind ended, then, in 
handing on a degenerate nature unfit for the 
enjoyment of God's presence in Heaven, and 
unable to gain an entrance there, and the Word 
became flesh that He might provide a new spiritual 
originy which should make those derived from it 
capable of standing before God's throne. Hence 
our Lord was called by St. Paul "the second 
Adam," because holiness is inherited from Christ 
by spiritual regeneration and new birth, as sin is 
inherited &om the first Adeim by natural genera- 
tion and birth. 

To make this new generation of our fallen nature 
possible, it was necessary for the Incarnate Word 
to overcome, in a trial of obedience, that He might 
do what Adam had failed to do. And this trial 
of the second Adam was made by sufiering the 
evil one to array against Him the most powerful 
temptations/and by subjecting Him to the passion 
and death which fell upon Him at the time when 
He had reached the perfect maturity of manhood. 
Thus He carried out of the world a nature infi- 
nitely more perfect than had ever been so carried 
out of the world by any other man. Having 
gained .the victory over the tempter in the severest 
trial of temptation, and having submitted patiently 
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to death in its most huxniliatiiig and painful form, 
His human nature retained still that perfect holi- 
ness which had belonged to it when conceived by 
Ood the Holy Ghost and bom of a pure Yirgin. 

Thus, as the death of Christ is offered up by 
Him as a continual sacrifice before God, redeeming 
mankind from Ihe slavery of Satan, so is it the 
fountain of new life to all who are willing to work 
out their own individual salvation by partaking 
of its saving stream : '' The blood of Jesus Christ 
cleanseth us from all sin/' By co-operation of 
each soul with the work of the Redeemer, each 
soul may attain holiness in this world, and final 
salvation in the world to come. 

§. Holy Baptism, 

The first step by which Christ's general work 
of redemption is made available for the particular 
work of individual sanctification and salvation is 
Baptism. Our Lord ordained this mysterious rite 
as the means by which persons were to be drawn 
one by one within the range of His work ; bidding 
the founders of His kingdom to go and make dis- 
ciples, '^ baptizing them ;'' and having already 
shown the absolute necessity of the rite when He 
had said, " Except a man be bom of water and of 
the Spirit, he cannot enter into the kingdom of 
God. That which is bom of the flesh is flesh ; 
and that which is born of the Spirit is spirit." 
The object of Baptism is thus to give to one born 
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under the effects of his origin from the degene- 
rated nature of fallen man, the benefits to be 
received by being " born again,'' and thus having 
a new spiritual origin from the " second Adam," 
the "new man," our Lord Jesus Christ. How 
this new birth, this change of nature, this re- 
generation, can be effected by the means used 
it is impossible to explain. God the Son knew 
when He ordained those means to be used with a 
view to the attainment of that end, but He did 
not reveal the steps of the process, leaving it to 
our faith to believe that the end is attained even 
though our understanding cannot get an answer 
to its question, " How can these things be P" 

The effect of Baptism is, thus, to place those 
who are baptized in an entirely new relation to 
God, and to bring them within the reach of salva- 
tion. It takes away the effect of a sinful origin, 
gives to the sinner a spiritual union with the all- 
holy Man, and plants in his soul the seed of grace. 
It is administered to infants because, although 
they have done nothing wrong (that is, have no 
actual sin) they inherit all the disadvantages of 
fallen human nature, and cannot have the benefits 
of Christ's redeeming work without being bap- 
tized. If baptized children die before they commit 
sin they are certainly saved, but what becomes of 
unbaptized children under the same circumstances 
God has not revealed to us. 

As children grow up, the seed of God's grace 
planted within them grows with them, but may 

o 2 
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be hindered and stunted in its growth by the 
neglect of those into whose care God's providence 
has given them. The tendency of a Christian child 
is towards good, even although there remains 
within it a tendency towards evil that is capable 
of being developed into sin. But with good 
Christian care the grace of God will be developed 
before the tendency to evil, and will prove the 
stronger. All the training and education of Chris- 
tian children should be subordinate, therefore, to 
this consideration, and the earnest endeavours of 
their parents and teachers used to strengthen the 
hold of QocPa work upon them ; and to fence them 
off from the power of God's enemy and theirs. 

Confirmation is an ordinance intended to ad- 
vance the Christian one step further in the way 
of grace, and make him firm in his Christian 
position by strengthening the developing grace of 
God in him at a time when he begins to be fully 
responsible to God and men for his own actions. 
Thie Bishop lays his hands upon the head of the 
baptized Christian, that by this mysterious sign 
(adopted by our Lord Himself) the spiritual nature 
of the person may be brought still more under the 
operation of the Holy Spirit for the purposes of 
ordinary Christian life, as the same sign is used 
in ordination for bringing a person under His 
operation for the purposes of ministerial life. Thus 
Confirmation is a kind of lesser ordination, by 
means of which the already baptized Christian 
becomes set apart for the work of a full lay Chris- 
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tian in the work of Clirist's Churcli, as that work 
refers to God, to other Christians, and to his own 
sonl. If a child or other person comes to Con- 
firmation before the world, the flesh, and the devil 
have gained firm hold upon them, they are re- 
moved by it still further from their infiuence, and 
made still better able to go forward in the way of 
salvation. 

But although Confirmation is an advance upon 
Baptism, it is only a step forward towards another 
means by which the growth of grace in the heart 
is promoted and spiritual progress continued. To 
rest at this ordinance as if it were sufficient for 
some time to come, is to lose a large part of its 
advantages; and to loiter long at this point of 
the Christian life would be, in fact, to lose ground. 
It is a preparation for the reception of the Holy 
Communion, which is the permanent source of 
grace for the soul in the scheme by which Ood 
works out its salvation by its co-operation with 
Him step by step. 

% The Holy Communion. 

Our Lord prepared His disciples for the insti- 
tution of this mysterious Sacrament by a wonderful 
discourse which He spoke to them after the miracle 
of feeding five thousand from five loaves of bread 
and two small fishes. In that discourse He spoke 
of the " true bread, from Heaven," and attributed 
a personal character to it : " For the bread of God 
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is He which cometh down from Heaven and giveth 
life unto the world/' When they prayed, " Lord, 
eyermore giye us this bread/' He carried on this 
personaUty of the bread of God to Himself then 
speaking to them, ** I am the bread of life ;" and 
when they murmured. He r^)eated the hard saying 
with emphasis, *' I am that bread of life ... I am 
the living bread which came down from Heaven . . . 
the bread that I will give is My flesh." This 
singular connexion of His own person with the 
idea of food was a great trial to the faith of those 
who heard His words, and they asked, '^ How can 
this Man give us His flesh to eat," just as Nico- 
demus had asked how there could be such a strange 
thing as a new birth. Then our Lord pronotmced 
the words of mystery, ushered in by the " Verily, 
verily," which marked His most important sayings, 
** Except ye eat the flesh of the Son of Man, and 
diink His blood, ye have no life in you." This 
was the first time drinking^ or the hlood of the Son 
of Man, had been mentioned in the course of this 
long revelation ; but now He repeats it in the most 
emphatic form, '' For My flesh is meat indeed, and 
My blood is drink indeed : He that eateth My 
flesh and drinketh My blood dwelleth in Me, and 
I in him ... he that eateth Me shall live by Me." 
(John vi. 32 — 58.) These statements alienated 
many of the Lord's followers, so that He said even 
to the twelve, " Will ye also go away P " But the 
faith of the Apostles stood the test, and they were 
rewarded afterwards by the striking interpretation 
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given to the mysterious words at the Last Supper, 
after which Jesus took bread and blessed it, and 
said, " This is My body,'' and likewise of the 
wine which He blessed, " This is My blood." 
(Matt. xxvi. 26, 27, 28.) 

Here was, doubtless, a preparation for the right 
understanding of the Holy Sacrament thus insti- 
tuted as a mysterious means of receiving spiritual 
life by some wonderful communication of the 
Person of our Lord to the souls of communicants 
through the consecrated bread and wine. How 
** this Man " can give us His flesh to eat and His 
blood to drink — what it all exactly means — is as 
great a mystery now that the Son of Man has 
ascended where He was before as it was while He 
was yet on earth; and the truest, most loving 
faith is to receive His words in simplicity, without 
for a moment doubting their truth, and without 
endeavouring to explain them down from faith to 
understanding. 

This teaching of our Blessed Lord's own mouth 
shows the true position which the Holy Com- 
munion has in the progress of the Christian soul 
in the way of salvation ; and every Liturgy of the 
Church has borne witness to the interpretation 
which was put upon it by the Christian world of 
aU ages. As weU as being a memorializing of 
God, " Do this in remembrance of Me," this Holy 
Sacrament is also a means of spiritual life to men, 
" Take, eat," and " Drink ye all of this." " He 
that eateth Me, even he shall live by Me." 
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The practical theology of a plain Christian 
man who pins his faith to His Saviour's words 
willy therefore, lead him to look to the Sacrament 
of the Lord's Sapper as the means by which to 
farther develope and strengthen in the soul the 
grace which was planted there at Baptism, and 
confirmed by the laying on of hands. And after 
the words, '' Except ye eat the flesh of the Son of 
Man, and drink His blood, ye have no life in yon," 
he cannot doubt the importance of a continued, 
frequent, reception of it towards sustaining the 
nearness of the soul to God. It is the way in 
which the consequences of the Fall are met* by 
Him who came to remedy them. Every indi- 
vidual person comes into the world subject to those 
consequences, and they regain their power after 
Baptism through actual sin. Then the Kegene- 
rator of the human race offers Himself to each 
individual in this mysterious manner as themecuis 
of individual strength against that power, the 
continual antidote against the continual poison. 

It may be pointed out, in conclusion, that our 
Lord's present personal connexion with the Sacra- 
ment of Holy Conmiunion gives it a special value 
in times of mental or bodily aflSiction, when the 
need of guidance and comfort is so strongly felt. 
Still more at the approach of death, when every 
soul feels and knows that his only peace and 
safety can be through the presence and help of 
his Saviour. 
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§. The Intermediate State. 

Death is the separation of the soul from the 
body, the latter becoming lifeless, and eventually 
decomposing into dust, the former continuing to 
live as truly as ever. What becomes of the living 
soul when thus separated from the body by death ? 

Our Lord has answered this question to a 
certain extent by the parable of Lazarus and the 
Rich Man (Luke xvi. 19. 31). By that parable 
He has taught us that the living souls of the 
departed live in a condition of happiness and 
misery suitable to the judgment which the all- 
seeing eye of God has passed upon their lives; 
the good Lazarus at rest in *^ Abraham's bosom," 
the wicked Dives *'in torments." At the same 
time our Lord has clearly revealed by His own 
words and those of His Apostles that there will be 
a general judgment at the last day, when all, 
good and bad, will have to stand before the throne 
of God, not as bodiless souls, but with soul and 
body. And, further, the book of Revelation 
follows up the words of Christ and His Apostles 
with some very distinct disclosures as to the in- 
creased happiness of the good, and the increased 
misery of the wicked after the final and open 
award of the Judge has been given in this general 
judgment. 

The separate existence of the soul between 
death and the judgment day is therefore called 
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the Imf,eni%fi't.uTrM Sr^riif. Ciii^rtlT mfter death it 
enters into a nev I£& of j«>t or bitter aoirow and 
ocmtiniiet tiu9cm until the tiiae wlien. the Re- 
miTrection will reitore it to the body. It sqypeara 
to be plaml J revealed in Holy Sc riptur e that there 
ui no hope of pardon or mitigation of sofEbring 
for tho«e souls which qiend this intermediate life 
in the place awarded to the wicked ; though men 
cannot tell haw wicked they mast be to whom this 
dreadfbl condition is appointed. For the good 
souls there are, donbtlesBy different degrees of 
happiness in the ** numy mansoons '' of the Father's 
house ; and there can hardly be a doubt that the 
intermediate state of the good is one of progres s , 
in which the imperfections that dung to the de- 
parting sotd are gradually diminated by the power 
of Christ's blood, and its condition made more 
and more fit for the final dwelling-place of the 
MAVudf the unveiled presence of God. 



IX. 

THE GKEAT CHKISTIAN WKITERS 
OP EARLY TIMES, 



There is hardly any characteristic more strongly 
marked in the course of early Christianity than 
the great literary ability with which its principles 
were defended.. From the time of the Apostles 
onward there was a succession of able writers in 
Latin and Greek, who appear to have been on the 
highest level of the education and thought of their 
day, and were quite competent to contend against 
those heathen who endeavoured to overthrow 
Christianity by argument. Of these writers' works 
a large number are lost, but those yet remaining 
form a great body of early Christian literature, 
and are of the utmost value to us as testimonies to 
the truth. They consist chiefly of conmientaries 
on Holy Scripture, sermons, and letters on reli- 
gious subjects ; the latter being a form of instruc- 
tion which was common among the leading men 
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of the Chiistiaii world long after the time of the 
Apostles. 

The yalne of these early Christian writers is 
-very great indeed, as showing us what was be- 
lieved by the Church in the days when the memory 
of Apostolic teaching was yet fresh and vivid. So 
late as the end of the second century, one of these 
writers, Irenseus, cbuld say, ''As I have heard 
from a certain priest who heard it from those who 
had seen the Apostles, and who learned it from 
them:" and such testimony is as valuable to us 
as it was to the age in which it was given. 

Moreover, we are indebted to these early Chris- 
tian writers for our evidence as to what is really 
Holy Scripture. There are many so-called Gospels 
and Epistles besides those in the New Testament ; 
and with respect to some of these there would be 
great difficulty in proving that they are not really 
part of the Holy Bible if we had not the early 
Christian writers in question to refer to. On the 
other hand, we are able to prove that books which 
have been doubted — as the Revelation — are indeed 
God's word by reference to the same authorities. 
These early writings contain so much of Holy 
Scripture, indeed, that it has been truly said. If 
the whole Bible had been otherwise lost, it might 
be put together again by gathering the texts which 
are sown broadcast in them. And thus, in three 
ways they prove to be one of the means which 
God's good providence has used for the preserva- 
tion of the Bible in its fulness and its purity. 
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And as these ancient writings are principally 
commentaries (in some form or other) on Holy 
Scripture, they furnish us also with a large body 
of interpretation of the Bible. We know from 
them what the Church of their day took to be the 
meaning of Holy Scripture, for it is surprising 
how much agreement there is among them on 
most important points. And when men who 
lived at great distances from each other, or wrote 
without seeing each others' works (as it is evident 
many of them did) yet attached the same meaning 
to particular passages of the Bible, we may rea- 
sonably conclude that it was the meaning gene- 
rally received by Christians every where at that 
time. The nearer the period in which they wrote 
was to the time of the Apostles and our Blessed 
Lord, the more likely, of course, they were to 
have had the true version of what was taught by 
them. 

Hence these ancient writers came to be called 
" The Fathers " of the Church, and their works to 
be looked upon as the most authoritative writings 
respecting Christian doctrine and practice, next 
to Holy Scripture. They are largely quoted in 
the Preface to the English Bible, are spoken of as 
an authority in the Preface to the Prayer Book, 
and were so familiar to the Eeformation Divines 
.that they seem to have had quotations from them 
at their fingers' ends for every occasion, whether 
in controversy or exposition. And as they had 
so important a province in the order of God's pro- 
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Tiofiziat ox nrnwfrr'iOiaEiig ib^ votk of the Apostles, 
ii if> Aifi 'VThibain fsoA nann that these ancient 
w^ii^R iii:vt keen caZjeii br die hanouraUe name 
43i Fiuiben. Ii k ismt whkb they well deserve^ 
jcij£ ^li:! h» heisM. givat to them by every age. 
Ii hult W AoSfd. timt tke wiitiiigs of the Fathers 
jis^ i&BL. T-eey hoKasdhl and instmctiTe, inde- 
pBDOfajLhr oi iLcsr ibeokgicil Tslae: and the 
dunBiazk& ^ Sl Ciiirsosbon aie probably the finest 
thibt «\£B« «vier pneac^ed by an iiniiiflpbod man. 

JL.DL rO — ^167. 

It wd be ctoniiaiieQt to daasify these writers in 
▼arions definite sets and periods; and the first 
ci these will natmalhr consist of those five who 
aie called the ApostoKcsl Fathers, because they 
lired in the pmod when the light of Apostolic 
guidance was vet shining in the Church. The 
following IB a short notice of each, and of their 
writings^ which hitter were translated into English 
by Archbishop Wake in 1693, under the title of 
'' Genuine Epistles of the Apostolic Fathers." 

St. Clement (commonly called Clemens Ho- 
manus, to distinguish him firom his namesake of 
Alexandria) was Bishop of Bome within sixty 
years after our Lord's ascension, that is during 
the lifetime of the " beloved disciple/' and others 
of the Apostles. There is every reason to believe 
that this is the person of whom Paul wrote— 
''Clement also, and other my fellow-labourers^ 
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whose names are in the book of life" (Phil. iv. 
3). Such was the belief of the ancient Church, 
as recorded by Irenasus, Origen, Eusebius, and St. 
Jerome. St. Clement wrote an epistle to the 
Corinthian Christians in the name of the whole 
Church at Borne ; this epistle is contained in the 
most ancient copy of the New Testament known, 
that called the "Alexandrine" in the British 
Museum. He also wrote a second epistle of which 
only a portion is extant. There is no certain 
account of his death, but he seems to have been 
martyred in the third year of the Emperor Trajan. 
He had reached mature age before any portion of 
the New Testament was written ; and was a con- 
temporary of Josephusj 

St. Babnabas appears to have written one epistle 
only, in fifteen chapters. No more need be said 
respecting his life than that his ministrations are 
partly recorded in the Acts of the Apostles. 

St. Hebmas is mentioned by St. Paul in Kom. 
xvi. 14. He wrote a book called the Pastor. It 
is a very beautiful work, and was regarded by 
many of the Christians in the first centuries as 
inspired: but it was never admitted into the 
number of the Canonical Scriptures by the Church 
in general. Of St. Hermas himself there is no 
other record than that mentioned. He appears 
.from his work — which has been called the early 
Christian's " Pilgrim's Progress," — to have been a 
layman, married, having children, and of good 
edacation. He was probably a Greek, living at 
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Rome in St. Paul's time, and in that of St. 
Clement. * 

St. Igkatius is said by early Christian writers 
to have been the child whom Jesus took in His 
arms and set before His disciples (Matt, xviii. 2) ; 
and this circumstance has been supposed to explain 
the second name by which this Father was known, 
Theophorus, a word which may be taken to mean 
one carried by God ; or as in the case of St. Chris- 
topher (Christophorus) one who has borne God or 
Christ in his arms, or in whom God dwells, 
according to His promise. St. Ignatius was in- 
timate with some if not all the Apostles, and died 
the death of a martyr shortly after the decease of 
St. John, being cast to the wild beasts in the 
amphitheatre at Rome, a.d. 107. He was Bishop 
of Antioch while the Apostles were living ; and 
wrote seven epistles, namely, to the Church of 
Smyrna, to Polycarp, Bishop of Smyrna, to the 
Ephesians, the Magnesians, the Fhiladelphians, 
the Trallians, and the Romans : all of which are 
exceedingly valuable and instructive. 

St. Polycarp was, like the preceding Father, 
a disciple of St. John. He was Bishop of Smyrna 
during the time of the Apostles, and until his 
death in a.d. 167, and is therefore supposed to be 
the "Anger' (or Bishop) "of the Church of 
Smyrna " referred to in Rev. ii. 8. He lived to 
be 120 years old, and then suffered martyrdom by 
fire with eleven other Christians, in the midst of 
his own city. The account of his martyrdom is 
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one of the most affecting chapters in the history 
of the Primitive Church. Polycarp wrote an 
epistle to the Philippian Church, a portion of 
which is here given as an illustration of the manner 
in which all these works of Apostolical Fathers 
are written. " Now the God and Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, and the everlasting High 
Priest Himself, the Son of God, even Jesus Christ, 
build you up in faith and truth, and in all meek- 
ness and unity, in patience and long-suffering, in 
forbearance and purity ; and grant unto you a lot 
and portion among His saints, and to us with you, 
and to all that are under the heavens who shall 
believe in our Lord Jesus Christ, and in His 
Father who raised Him from the dead. Pray for 
all saints ; pray also for kings, and all that are in 
authority, and for those who persecute and hate 
you, and for the enemies of the cross, that your 
fruit may be manifest in all things, and that ye 
may be perfect in Christ." When before the 
Homan governor he was required to offer incense 
to Caesar as a god, and thus to renounce his Lord. 
" Revile Christ 1 " Polycarp replied ; " eighty and 
six years have I served Him, and He never did 
me wrong; and how can I now blaspheme the 
King who has saved me P " In his last moments he 
uttered a prayer of thanksgiving which contains the 
words " I praise Thee, I bless Thee, I glorify Thee," 
apparently taken from the thanksgiving hymn, 
" Glory be to God on high," still used at the Holy 
Communion, and showing its great antiquity. 
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A.D. 160—258. 

We next come to those Fathers who wrote 
after the days of the Apostles, but while the 
Church was still sufferiDg persecution during the 
first three centuries; and who are called the 
Ecclesiastical Fathers. 

Justin Martyk was bom among that people 
who were called in our Lord's days Samaritans, 
but was brought up as a heathen, and became a 
learned philosopher. He was converted to Chris- 
tianity when about thirty years of age, and from 
his great learning, and thorough knowledge of 
heathen philosophy, became a successful defender 
of Christ's religion among the learned heathen. 
He wrote seyeral books with this object in view, 
which he presented to the Koman Emperors in 
the hope of converting them to the Faith, and 
also of prevailing on them to put an end to the 
persecution of Christians. He himself won the 
name of Martyr, however, in the year 164. His 
works contain accurate accounts of the creed and 
the mode of worship of the primitive Christians. 

St. Irek^vs was acquainted with Polycarp, and 
in one of his works he writes that he well re- 
membered that holy martyr's "account of his 
fSeuniliar intercourse with the Apostle John and 
the survivors of those who had seen the Lord, 
and his rehearsals of their sayings, and their 
accounts of the discourses and miracles of our 
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Lord/' And in his work against Heresies he 
fortifies his evidence for some point by using 
the words previously quoted at page 204, which 
show how valuable his testimony must be to us 
at this distant time. He was born very soon 
after the death of St. John, but in what year 
is uncertain. He became Bishop of Lyons, in 
France, a.d. 177 ; and was martyred there about 
A.D. 202. He wrote several books, of which only 
five, written against heresies, have come down to 
our time. He was regarded, in his own age, as 
the "light of the Western Church," and did 
much towards the conversion of the half-civilized 
nations in Western Europe. 

Clemens Alexandrinus, a very learned man, 
who took his surname from the city where he 
was for some years at the head of a famous place 
of philosophical education. He afterwards received 
the order of priesthood, and lived till about the 
year 216. His works now remaining occupy about 
two volumes folio. 

Tertulltan was the first of all the Fathers 
whose writings have come down to us, who wrote 
in the Latin tongue; all the preceding having 
written in Greek. Tertullian was bom at Carthage 
about the year 150, and was the son of a nobleman 
in the Koman army. He was converted to Chris- 
tianity at about the age of thirty; and being 
married in the following year, was yet ordained 
to the priesthood, a.d. 192, it being the practica 
of the early Church to ordain married men, though 

p 2 
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not to allow those who were already priests to 
marry. He wrote many most able works in ex-> 
planation and defence of Christianity, which have 
been published in English, in the '' Library of 
the Fathers/' During the latter years of his life, 
Tertullian became wholly or in part a pervert to 
the heresy of Montanus, being driven to this by 
the harsh conduct of some of his friends and his 
own passionate temperament. For this reason he 
has never been reckoned among the Saints of the 
Church; yet his writings, before he became a 
Montanist, are among the most valuable of all 
Christian works. Tertullian died about a.d. 220. 
Orioen was a pupil of Clement of Alexandria, 
and presided for some years in the same cate- 
chetical school in which he himself had received 
his training. Bom a.d. 184, he seems to have 
been raised up by God as the human instrument 
for establishing the text of the Old Testament on 
such a sound footing, that it might go forth in 
the Church throughout the world as the true Holy 
Scripture of the old dispensation. The attention 
of Origen was drawn to this work in his very 
childhood; and by the time his intellect had 
become fully developed, his surpassing learning 
made him familiar with all the versions of the 
Old Testament Scriptures then extant. Six of 
these he arranged in parallel columns, and thus 
became the author of the first " Hexapla " edition 
of the Holy Bible. He was a great preacher, 
discoursing almost every day to the people ; but 
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he did not allow his sermons to be taken down by 
short-hand writers until he was sixty years of 
age. He was also a large commentator on the 
Prophets and on the New Testament; and a 
profound eontroversialist with the heathen and 
the Jews. Comparatively few of his many works 
are now extant, but there is reasou to believe that 
they had vast influence over writers of subsequent 
ages. Origen underwent severe sufferings for 
Christ's sake, but did not receive the crown of 
martyrdom. He died at Tyre, in the year 263. 

St. Cvprtan, whose epistles and treatises are 
almost entirely commentaries on Holy Scripture, 
was a native of Carthage, but when bom is un- 
certain. He was educated as a lawyer, and 
practised successfully at his profession. In the 
year 246 he was converted, to Christ ; the year 
after his baptism he was made deacon, and shortly 
after priest. In the end he became Bishop of his 
native city; and after ruling it in very stormy 
times for about ten years (part of which he spenir 
in exile), he entered on his rest through the gate 
of martyrdom, being beheaded for refusing Divine 
honours to the Boman emperor, a.d. 258. 

A.D. 300—420. 

Lactantius was tutor to the Emperor Con- 
stantine's imfortunate son Crispus, and from the 
eloquence of his language as well as its purity 
has been called the Christian Cicero. He boldly 
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wrote in defence of Christianity at the beginning 
of the terrible Dioclesian persecution ; and in later 
life (as well as other works) wrote a book *' on the 
deaths of persecutors/' in which he shows how 
remarkably God had yisited such men as Antiochus 
Epiphanes, Herod, and Dioclesian with miserable 
deaths. He was apparently a layman; but all 
that is known of him personally is, that his native 
place was Fermium, in Italy, and that he was a 
professor of rhetoric at Sicca, in Africa, before he 
became tutor to Crispus. 

EusEBius was the great Church historian of the 
first ages of Christianity, bom about the year 270 
and living till about 340. He was a native of 
Palestine, and became Bishop of Csesarea in 813. 
As Josephus was a great personal friend of the 
Emperor Titus, so wjSiB Eusebius of the Emperor 
Constantino; and in each case the Imperial 
friendship doubtless facilitated access to information 
which added greatly to the value of two histories 
\>{ the greatest importance to the Christian world. 
Eusebius was a most prolific writer, but his 
Church History, which is brought down to the 
establishment of Christianity as the religion of 
the Boman Empire, and his Life of Constantine, 
are the most important. It has been supposed by 
some that he was almost an Arian, but there is 
no proof of this in his works ; and he probably ac- 
quired this character partly through the Arianism 
of a namesake and contemporary, Eusebius, Bishop 
of Nicomedia, the royal capital of that part of the 
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Eastern Empire. The history of Eusebius is the 
great authority for the occurrences of the period 
between the time of the Apostles and that of 
Constantino: and he preserves many relics of 
works written by his Christian predecessors, but 
otherwise lost to us. 

When the Church began to be at peace, in the 
fourth century, the great minds of Christendom 
had more leisure to use the pen in the Church's 
warfare with the enemies of Christ : and the more 
open preaching of Christian truth was no doubt 
one reason why from this time a much larger 
body of sermons is found in a permanent form 
than in the centuries before. The fourth and 
fifth centuries were illuminated by the greatest 
Christian writers and preachers that have ever 
been produced since the days of the Apostles. 

St, Hilary, Bishop of Poictiers, in France, 
was the earliest of these writers. He was the 
coadjutor of St. Athanasius in the stand that was 
made this century against the heresy of Alius, 
who denied the divinity of our Blessed Lord. He 
suffered banishment on account of his bold main- 
tenance of the truth, and died in the year 367. 
His most important original work is one on the 
Blessed Trinity, in twelve books. 

St. Athanasius, bom in the year 296, became 
Archbishop of Alexandria in 326, and may be 
considered to have been raised up by God for the 
special purpose of establishing, on a foundation 
which has never since been shaken, the truth of 
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our Lord's Divine nature. He suffered much 
persecution, and spent twenty years of his Epis- 
copate in exile. His works are almost entirely 
on the great doctrine then disputed by the Arians, 
and fill more than three folio volumes. A devout 
and humble Christian, he was yet the greatest 
man of his age ; and had he been in a secular 
position instead of an ecclesiastical, he would have 
had his name handed down in all histories by the 
side of the world's grandest heroes. The creed 
^'commonly called the creed of St. Athanasius," 
serves to keep the name of this saint continually 
before Ood's Church ; but it is called so, not as 
being of his composition, but as containing a 
summary of the doctrine of the Blessed Trinity, 
as taught, and defended by him. 
. St. Ctril of Jerusalem was one of the successors 
of St. James the Less, in that see. He was Bishop 
there at the time that Julian the Apostate en* 
deavoured to rebuild the Temple; and knowing 
what had been prophesied of such an attempt, 
foretold its failure. Many years of his life were 
spent in exile, and he died about the year 386. 
As one of the Fathers, he is known by his 
^^ Catechetical Lectures," which are translated in 
the " Library of the Fathers," and from a volume 
of doctrinal sermons eminently fit for modem 
reading. 

St. Bajsil the Great was bom at Caesarea, in 
Cappadocia, a.d. 329, and he became Bishop of 
that city in 370. Although he died in the ninth 
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year of his Episcopate, St. Basil seems to have 
been very famous in his own day, as his works 
have always been accounted among the treasures 
of Christian literature, and his early death was 
more than usually lamented by the Church. His 
works fill three folio volumes ; the best known of 
them being a work on the Holy Spirit, and another 
on the Six Days of Creation (in which there is 
much sound philosophy fitted for our own day). 
The rest are expositions of Holy Scripture, 
homilies on various subjects connected with the 
Christian life; together with many epistles and 
treatises against the heresies of his day. 

St. Gregory of Nyssa was a younger brother 
of St. Basil, and is distinguished from the Father 
next noticed by the name of the see of which he 
was Bishop. He lived from the year 332 to the 
end of the fourth century, and wrote largely on 
subjects connected with the controversies of the 
day. 

St. Gregory Nazianzen, a cousin of the two 
preceding Fathers, was much celebrated as a 
Christian poet and orator ; and on account of his 
profound learning in the Holy Scriptures, was 
called *' the Divine." His father was Bishop of 
OSTazianzen for forty-five years. Though conse- 
crated as a Bishop, and successively in charge of 
the Churches of Nazianzen and Constantinople, he 
seems never to have assumed his position as actual 
ruler of either, but considered himself as locum 
tenem for others. His works consist of sermons, 
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letters, and poems. He was bom in the year 328, 
and died in 390, having adopted a retired and 
ascetic life during the greater part of his career. 

St. Ambrose was bom about 340, and being 
the son of a Boman governor of a province, was 
Jiimself also advanced to the same dignity at a 
very early age, on account of his surpassing talents 
and judgment. He took up his residence at 
Milan, and while exhorting those whom he ruled 
to peace during the tumultuous election of a 
Bishop to that see, he was himself chosen Bishop 
by the unanimous voice of the people. At that 
time he was only a catechumen, and naturally 
shrunk from what seemed the presumptuous as- 
sumption of so high a Christian office. But the 
secular and ecclesiastical authorities both combined 
to carry out the wishes of the people, and St. 
Ambrose was therefore, after being baptized, con- 
secrated to the office of Bishop of Milan in 374, 
when he was thirty-four years of age. He im- 
mediately forsook all secular pursuits, and also 
gave all his lands and property to the Church, 
living himself in a very humble state, and with 
much self-denial. His influence during his life- 
time was very great, and his works have done 
much towards moulding the theology of later 
writers. An instance of the first is well known, 
his meeting with the Emperor Theodosius on the 
steps of the Cathedral of Milan, and forbidding 
him to enter God's house on account of the cold- 
blooded slaughter of 7000 persons, which he had 
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lately permitted his soldiers to be guilty of. The 
" Te Deum '^ has been generally attributed to St.^ 
Ambrose; and he is also believed to have re- 
moulded the music of the Churchy especially those 
ancient Psalm-tunes or Chants which are now 
called Gregorian, after Gregory the Great, but 
which are most probably versions of the tunes to 
which the Psalms were sung by Jews and Chris- 
tians alike from the days of David. The works 
of St. Ambrose now existing, are composed of 
sermons and theological treatises in three folio 
volumes. He died in the year 397. 

BuFUNUs is known chiefly as an ecclesiastical 
historian, and for his exposition of the Apostles' 
Creed, though he was also the author of many 
other works. He was a friend of St. Jerome, with 
whom, however, at one time he was involved 
in much controversy. His explanation of the 
Apostles' Creed is valuable beyond its intrinsic 
worth, for containing a catalogue of all the books 
of the Old and New Testament, as they were 
received in the fourth century. 

St. Chrtsostom was originally known by the 
Christian name John, but his eloquence as a 
preacher having gained him the common appel- 
lation of "the golden-mouthed" {chrmos, gold; 
stoma, mouth), he is now always mentioned by 
that surname. He was born about 347, in Antioch, 
and began life as an advocate, but after his 
baptism, he forsook the secular for the ecclesiastical 
profession, and spending a retired life for two 
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yearsy oommitted the whole of the Bible to memory 
before he was ordained deacon. Five years later 
he was ordained priest, and when he was about 
fifty years of age, was consecrated Bishop of Con- 
stantinople. He was a great preacher against the 
luxury and immorality of the new Biome, and his 
almost daily sermons were much frequented by 
the aristocratic classes. His works, consisting 
chiefly of commentaries on Holy Scripture, fill 
thirteen folio volumes. His death took place in 
the midst of a cruel persecution which he was 
suffering, and may almost be called a martyrdom. 
His last act was the reception of the Holy Eu- 
charist; immediately after which, uttering the 
words " Glory be to God for all things,*' he lay 
down and died. Many of the sermons of St. 
Chrysostom on the New Testament are translated 
in the " Library of the Fathers," forming several 
volumes of that series. They are most stirring 
discourses, and contain many interesting notices 
of the habits and customs of the day, which make 
them of historical value. 

St. Jerome (whose name is written Hierome 
by many old English writers, and in the Sixth 
Article of Beligion) was such a restorer of Holy 
Scripture in its original languages in the Western 
Church as Origen had been in the East. He was 
the most learned of the Latin Fathers, and applied 
all his vast learning to the elucidation of the Holy 
Bible. He lived a retired life, being much at 
Bethlehem, where his name is still connected 
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with tlie traditions of the place ; but occasionally 
travelled on missions connected with his labours. 
Many resorted to him for advice, especially of the 
Soman nobility, and his learning was appreciated 
at its proper value, even in his own country. After 
an ascetic life of many years, he died at the age of 
seventy-eight, at Bethlehem. The works of St. Je- 
rome occupy five folio volumes ; but the greatest 
result of his labours is the Latin version of the Holy 
Scriptures, from which Wycliffe's New Testament 
was wholly translated, and to which our modern 
English version is largely indebted for its value. 

St. Augustine was a native of Numidia (that 
part of Africa which is now called Algeria), 
received his education at Carthage, and became 
celebrated as Bishop of Hippo, a city of Numidia. 
He was bom in the year 364, was consecrated 
Bishop in 395, and died in 430, during the siege 
of Hippo by the barbarians who were then ravaging 
the Roman provinces. The writings of St. Au- 
gustine are very extensive, and have had more 
influence than those of any others of the Fathers 
upon the Church of England. They fill eleven 
folio volumes, and consist chiefly of treatises 
against heresy, sermons, and expositions of Holy 
Scripture. A large portion of the latter are trans- 
lated in the ''Library of the Fathers," of which five 
volumes on the Psalms, and four volumes on the 
New Testament, are especially valuable. The 
** Confessions " of St. Augustine, a work in which 
he records his conversion and Christian experience, 
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has been used extenBively as a devotioDal book in 
all ages, and will continue to be so as long as the 
Church lasts on earth. St. Augustine's works are 
of more value than any others of the Fathers to 
lay readers, being more spiritual than those of St. 
Ghrj'sostom, though not altogether so captivating 
in their style of eloquence. 

Socrates, a Church historian of great value, 
flourished between a.d. 379 and a.d. 450. He 
was a lajrman, following the profession of an 
advocate at Constantinople. His Church history 
begins where that of Eusebius left off, and comes 
down to about 140 years later, ending a.d. 439. 
He lived to revise his work, and thus make it 
more valuable to following ages. These two his- 
tories were afterwards supplemented by that of 
EvAGRiTJS, who was governor of Antioch a.d. 536, 
lived till the end of that century, and brought 
down the account of the Church to the year 593. 
Sozomen, another barrister of Constantinople, and 
Theodoret, Bishop of Cjrrus, also wrote Church 
histories in the fifth century, but they travel over 
the same ground as Eusebius and Socrates. For 
some reasons we may be glad that laymen as well 
as clergymen have left such histories behind thenoL 

St. Cyril of Alexandria is another of those 
Fathers whose remaining works are exceedingly 
voluminous, and as valuable as they are extensive. 
Little is known of his history until he succeeded 
his uncle in the see of Alexandria, a.d. 412. Hi« 
lot was cast in turbulent times, when the barbarian 
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nations from the north of Europe were gradually 
gaining possession of all Koman provinces, that 
they might, in God's good providence, be con- 
verted to the faith. These circumstances of the 
times have placed St. Cyril's character in a light 
which makes it easily distorted ; but there is really 
nothing recorded in him which was otherwise than 
becoming and necessary in a zealous Christian 
Bishop of those difficult times. St. Cyril wrote 
largely against the heresy of Nestorius, who 
undermined the doctrine of the Incarnation, by 
denying that the Blessed Virgin Mary was mother 
of God the Son. The works of St. Cyril which 
arose out of this controversy contain ^he most 
complete exposition of the truth, that it was God 
the Son who took upon Him our nature in body 
and soul; and are indeed the real foundation of 
nearly all that has ever been written in later 
times on the subject of the Incarnation. They 
fill seven folio volumes ; and like other writings 
of the Fathers, are chiefly commentaries on Holy 
Scripture. 

With St. Cyril of Alexandria the list of the 
Fathers may be closed. It must, however, be 
understood that the principal of them only have 
been noticed, and that some pious writers of later 
times, as St. Leo the Great (461) ; St. Gregory 
the Great (604) ; the venerable Bede, a Durham 
clergyman (736) ; St. John Damascene (764) ; 
St. Anselu), Archbishop of Canterbury (1109) ; 
and St. Bernard (1153), are not unfrequently 
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referred to under the same designation. The 
works of these, and many others of the period 
that elapsed between the middle of the fifth 
century, and the spread of secularization in the 
Church in the twelfth, are exceedingly yaluable ; 
but the very circumstance that they are farther 
remoYod from Apostolic times, renders them of 
less yalue as authorities than those we have no- 
ticed, and who, therefore, are legitimately distin- 
guished by the name of " Fathers." 

It is a matter for great satisfaction and thank- 
fulness that such a great body of Christian litera- 
ture should have been handed down to us from 
these eany ages: and, no doubt, it has been so 
ordered by God as a means of preserving the 
knowledge of His truth as it was shown to men's 
minds in times when revelation was only recently 
withdrawn, when trouble and persecution cleansed 
the mind of the Church, and when the greatest 
efforts of the enemy were being made against the 
truth. 



X. 

ANCIENT AND MODERN HERESIES 

AND SECTS. 



Our Lord's parable of the wheat and the tares 
shows that in His foreknowledge He anticipated 
early adulterations of the truth, and early divi- 
dona among Christians. As the enemy had used 
his utmost power to tempt the Head of the Church 
away from His straight course of faith and duty, 
so would he exert that power 1^ tempt away the 
members, and of course with greater success. 
Accordingly, we find that as soon as ever the 
Church had begun to make its influence felt on 
the souls of men, Satan stirred up an opposition. 
The Apostles set forth the Person of the Lord 
Jesus and the work of the Holy Ghost as the 
source of salvation, and Simon Magus came, 
^* giving out that himself was some great one," 
and leading the people to give heed to him, " from 
the least to the greatest, saying, This man is the 

Q 
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great power of God." (Acts viii. 9.) The mira- 
des wrought by the Apostles seem indeed to have 
conyinced even Simon Magus for a short time; 
but St. Peter perceived that he was, notwith- 
standing his apparent penitence, " in the gall of 
bitterness, and in the bond of iniquity ;" and his 
after history shows that he continued to give out 
''that himself was some great one," opposing 
himself against the '' Man Christ Jesus," Whom 
the Apostles declared to be God. 

§. Fundamental Attacks on Christianity, 

Simon Maous is therefore considered to be the 
very founder of heresy, because he originated that 
succession and system of ''false Ghrists" which 
our Lord had predicted. He was a Samaritan, 
with some small knowledge of Christianity, and 
apparently a good deal of Eastern philosophy or 
Magianism. His imitation of Christianity was 
well adapted to feduce people in that early age, 
for it laid claim to a Divine origin, and supported 
its claims by some kind of " signs and wonders " 
such as our Lord had spoken of, and which, as He 
had said, were capable of " deceiving, if it were 
possible, the very elect." Tradition attributes his 
death to the failure of one of these miracles. He 
was endeavouring to " cast himself down " safely 
from a high pinnacle at Eome, in the belief that 
he should be able to fly, when St. Peter prayed 
that he might no longer be allowed to deceive the 
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people, and seduce them from Christ, on which he 
fell frx)m the air, and was dashed to pieces. 

Other "false Christs/' such as Doaithem and 
Menander, appeared among the Christians as well 
as among the Jews in the Apostolic age. But 
even before that age had come to an end, this 
OTOss form of Satanic imposture was graduaUy 
toned down into a more pkusible form by those 
against whose heresies St. John provided his 
Gospel and Epistles. Instead of personal false 
Christs, false Apostles and false teaching about 
Christ were now the weeds sown in the Church. 

Cerinthus was the person with whom this new 
kind of opposition to Christianity arose. He was, 
like the Apostles, a Jew. Bom at Antioch, he 
had studied at the famous University of Alex- 
andria, and was learned both in Judaism and 
Oriental philosophy ; and these he combined into 
a system with some of the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity. Of his personal history little is known, 
but it is related that St. John and he having met 
on one occasion at the bath, St. John left the 
place in horror, refusing even to remain under 
the same roof with him, and acting on the prin- 
ciple which he enjoins in his second Epistle. 

The religion which Cerinthus substituted for 
Christianity represented our Lord as having been 
bom naturally, receiving a Divine addition to His 
manhood at His Baptism, and losing that addition 
at His Crucifixion. This of course amounted to a 
denial of the Incarnation; and such opinions 

Q 2 
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haying arisen, St. John was inspired to meet them 
by treating of the Incarnation as he. does in his 
Gospel and first Epistle, where he shows so forcibly 
that it was the eternal God who took our nature 
as a little child, and became the ''man Christ 
Jesus," God and man. 

The D09ETJB were successors of Cerinthus, who 
improved upon his notions by declaring that the 
human body of the Saviour was a mere phantom — 
contrary to the whole narrative of the Gospel, and 
to what St. John wrote of it, in such clear terms, 
" which we have heard, which we have seen with 
our eyes, which we have looked upon, and our 
hands have handled." From this absurd notion 
they took their name, which is derived from the 
Greek word docein, to seem, or appear only, instead 
of to be in reality. The principles of the Do9et8e 
were developed in various forms during the age 
which immediately succeeded the Apostles, and 
were then taken in by a still more subtle and 
plausible system, that of Gnosticism. 

The GNOi?rics was a name given to or assumed 
by a wide-spread sect of heretical Christians who 
professed to have a superior gnosis, i. e. knowledge 
of the principles of religion. Their speculations 
seem to have arisen out of a question that has 
often set men off in a course of unbelief, the 
origin of evil. 

These Gnostics troubled the Church for some 
centuries. Perhaps there were traces of their 
misbelief even in the Apostles' timeS| for several 
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warnings of St. Paul seem directed against their 
principles : as, '' Beware lest any man spoil you 
through philosophy and vain deceit/' (Coloss. 
ii. 8,) and where he refers to '' fahles and endless 
genealogies/' (1 Tim. i. 14,) "foolish questions 
and genealogies/' (Titus iii. 9,) and to the " vain 
babblings, and oppositions of science" — ^i. e. gnom 
—"falsely so called." (1 Tim. vi. 20.) An 
examination of their principles would be very 
uninteresting to the general reader. It may be 
sufficient to say that among their multitudinous 
Tariations they seem invariably to have had a 
theory about God which placed Him altogether 
beyond the reach of man, and which was prac- 
tically the theory of Deists ; that our Lord was 
looked upon as a created agent of Ood ; and that 
between Him and the Supreme Deity a Demiurgus 
was invented) the God of the Old Testament, 
who created the world, rebelling against the 
Supreme God. 

It was characteristic of the Gnostics and their 
absurd principles, that they mostly lived dissolute 
lives; and that they never thought those prin* 
ciples worth suffering for, but gave them up 
readily when threatened with persecution bs Chris- 
tians. They were, however, identified with ortho- 
dox Christians by the heathen, and the latter 
were credited with vices and superstitions in con- 
sequence of the mistake, of which the Gnostics 
alone were, as a body, guilty. 
. The Manichees arose in the third century, and 
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their principles were, in fact^ a natural develop* 
ment out of those of the Gnostics, although they 
were professedly the followers of a slave named 
Manes, who seems to have been a man of educa* 
tion and powerful mind. Manes systematized the 
Gnostic theories into a more rational form ; alleged 
that he was the promised ^' Comforter ;" and pro* 
fessing to found a new Church, he sent forth 
twelve Apostles and seventy disciples ; ordaining 
also imitative Bishops, Priests, and Deacons. 
Manicheeism was a compound of all previous 
errors, and became a vast Anti-Christianism, 
which spread through Egypt, Africa, Persia, and 
Arabia : it was the parent of most of the misbeliefs 
of the Oriental nations, and was the great pre- 
cursor of Mahometanism, gathering into one the 
most dangerous features of all previous imitations 
of Christianity. St. Augustine, who, as a young 
man, had been connected with the Manichees, 
afterwards became its most vigorous opponent. 

Mahometanism ended the succession of these 
systems which the enemy raised to oppose the 
system of Christianity, and has lasted longer than 
all the rest put together. It originated a.d. 622 
with the Arabian Mahomet, who had probably 
been brought up in the devil-worship which the 
Arabs (like the modem Druses) then practised. 
From mixed motives of ambition and ignorant 
fanaticism he declared himself to be the greatest 
prophet that had ever appeared, superseding the 
Lord Jesus, and standing only next to the Supreme 
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Ood. He formed the acquaintance of an here- 
tical monk, and from him learned enough of 
Christianity to intersperse some ridiculous per- 
versions of it and of the Bible in the Koran, the 
book which he put forth in imitation of the Divine 
Word\ Mahomet died the miserable death which 
befell most of these great enemies of Christ, but 
his superstition gained so firm a hold on the 
Eastern world that it will probably never be con- 
quered by Christianity until the Lord Himself 
appears to overcome all Antichrists. It is mixed 
up with certain principles respecting prayer, 
fasting, and aknsgiving, which win respect for it 
from those who do not search further. But it is, 
both in theory and practice, a deadly foe of Chris- 
tianity, persecuting it whenever opportunity offers, 
setting the licentious and bloodthirsty Mahomet 
in opposition to the Holy Jesus, and putting the 
imposture of the absurd and ribald Koran in 
opposition to the Divine Revelation of the Old 
and New Testament. This false religion is, in fact, 
the nearest approach to the religion of Antichrist 
which has yet appeared ; and the actual Antir 
Christ wiU probably use it as the basis of his own. 

§. Attacks on the Creed, 

Passing away from direct attacks on the funda- 
mental system of Christianity, the enemy sowed a 

' Among others, he makes out our Lord to have been the son of 
Miriam, the sister of Moses, being misled by the Hebrew form of 
the name Mary. 
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fresh crop of tares among the wheat, by stimu'^ 
lating speculative and ambitious minds to a series 
of attacks on some seemingly unimportant points 
of Christian doctrine which were, in reality, like 
key-stones in the various arches of a church. 
Thjese attacks lasted through a period of about 
two hundred years, from the middle of the third 
to the middle of the fifth century ; and at the root 
of them all lay the constant disinclination of such 
speculative minds to recognize in the Holy Jesus 
a Person of the Blessed Trinity. 

Sabellius was a Bishop or Priest at Ptolemais, 
an African city not far from Cyrene. He first 
gave decided prominence to an opinion which had 
been long floating about among unsettled and ill-^ 
balanced minds, that the principle of a Triune 
God was a fiction, and that the three several 
names of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost repre- 
sented only three diflerent properties, attributes^ 
or modes of action of one Person. This notion he 
seems to have taken up from Noetmy who lived at 
Smyrna about a.d. 230, and who had followed the 
teaching of Praxeas, a still earlier heretic of the 
same class, who had been opposed by the great 
Tertidlian. Sabellianism was a rallying-point for 
all who dissented from Church teaching for sixty 
or seventy years. Its distinctive characteristic is 
the assertion that there are not three Persons in 
the Godhead, but only one : a dreadful blasphemy 
against God the Son and God the Holy Ghost* 
Paul of Samosata, Bishop of Antioch, was led 
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away by the heresy of Sabellius, and by some 
motives of personal ambition in connexion with 
the famous Zenobia, Empress of the East. He 
was a man of great influence, and a friend of the 
very learned heathen philosopher Longinus ; and 
by his development of Sabellianism was probably 
endeavouring to reconcile Christianity, Judaism, 
and philosophical heathenism. Paul of Samosata 
was probably the first Christian Bishop who ever 
kept up any great secular state and luxury* 
Eventually he was deposed from his bishopric; 
but the mischief he had done was more lasting 
than his own grandeur and personal influence. 

Arius was the most influential of this succession 
of heretics, and his heresy was the most deadly of 
all. He was parish priest of a church called 
Baucalis, in Alexandria, and first came into noto- 
riety as a follower of Meletius, who had been 
excommunicated for apostasy when he had sacri- 
ficed to idols in the Dioclesian persecution. At 
this time Arius was a layman, but he professed 
repentance, was received back into the Church, 
and was then ordained deacon. Falling again 
into errors, he was again excommunicated; but 
Peter, the Bishop of Alexandria, being impri^ 
soned, and his martyrdom being near at hand, 
Arius aspired to the episcopal throne, professed 
repentance again, was restored a second time, and 
afterwards ordained priest, being appointed to the 
church of Baucalis in a.d. 313. Another priest, 
Achillas, was, however, made bishop, and Arius 
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immediately began to develope his heresy as an 
University teacher. A fresh stimulus was after- 
wards given to him when he failed a second time 
in his attempt to become bishop, at the death of 
Achillas and elevation of Alexander. 

The substance of the Arian heresy was a denial 
of the Divine nature of our Lord. In one form 
or another its professors maintained that He was 
merely a created being like other men ; and in 
consequence they would not use the Gloria Patri 
in the form in which we use it, nor would they 
acknowledge our Lord's Divinity as expressed in 
the Creed. 

Gonstantine the Great, the first Christian Em* 
peror, summoned Bishops from all parts of the 
world to meet at Nicsea, a.d. 325, and declare 
what the true doctrine of the Church had been 
from the time of the Apostles, respecting our 
Lord's twofold nature; and the result was that 
declaration of the faith which has since been 
called the Nicene Creed. In the Council of 
Nicaea, and afterwards, St. Athanasius was the 
great opponent of Arianism ; and hence the Creed 
which goes by his name, as so distinctly expressing 
the doctrines which he propoimded against the 
heresy. 

Arius was again excommunicated, but having 
secured feminine influence at Court, he nearly sue* 
coeded in obtaining restoration to his position. 
As he was going, however, surrounded by a great 
multitude of his partisans, to try and compel 
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Alexander, Bishop of Constantinople, to receive 
him at the altar, he was obliged to turn aside by 
a sudden illness, and in a few minutes was found 
to have died a most miserable death similar to 
that of Judas. 

The heresy of Arianism afflicted the Church for 
a long period, and was the parent of many other 
errors. Some by want of judgment and learning 
in opposing it fell into other heresies, as was the 
case with Neatorim and the Nestorians, who denied 
the perfect union of the Divine and human nature 
in our Lord, and revised to recognize the Blessed 
Virgin Mary as the mother of Him who was and 
is Divine. Eutychea was another such founder of 
heresy, who, going to the opposite extreme, denied 
that our Lord had any other than the Divine 
nature. Thus in various developments Arianism 
maintained its hold on the Eastern Church and 
on parts of the European Churches, until the 
fearful deluge of Mahometanism in some degree 
purified what remained of the Christian world. 
But it still has its representatives, and especially 
among the followers of Calvin, most of whom in 
Switzerland are now followers of Socinus, a reviver 
of Arianism in the 17th century, and many in 
England have become misbelievers of substantially 
the same school under the name of Soctnians or 
of Uhitariam, The latter take the name in oppo- 
sition to that by which they call orthodox Chris- 
tians — "Trinitarians ;'* and they profess a great 
jealousy for the Unity of God as declared to the 
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Jews. But sucli profession of jealousy for the 
One God is really a dishonour to Him, since it 
sets up a human idea in the place of the Divine 
Reality, and practically denies the Lord who 
bought us, God the Son, and the Lord who sanc- 
tifies us, God the Holy Ghost. 

§. Dissentera. 

The name of *' Dissenters'' is applied to all who 
remain separate from the established religion of 
the country. It is not necessarily a term of re- 
proach or dishonour, and does not necessarily 
point to an erroneous faith or mode of worship. 
It is, in fact, one of three words which are often 
connected together in people's minds, but which 
really have very distinct meanings, and might be 
far from belonging to the same persons. They 
are Seresy, Schism, and Dissent, but dissent need 
not necessarily be either heretical or schismatical ; 
for heresy means wilful denial of some article of the 
Creed, and schism means wilful separation from the 
Catholic Church of Christ, while Dissent is a term 
which properly means no more than separation — 
wilful or accidental — ^from the religion established 
by law. If, therefore, an heretical religion, as 
Socinianism for instance, should ever be established 
by law, it would be our strict duty, as Church 
people, to become Dissenters ; or if Presbyterianism 
should be so established, we should also, naturally, 
as Churchmen, become Dissenters (as Churchmen 
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are at this day in Scotland), because in both cases 
we should feel that our principles were incompatible 
with adherence to such an established religion. 
But as in such a case --to look at it from an 
English Churchman's point of view — we should 
be retaining the orthodox faith of Christ which 
the established religion did not possess, of course 
our position as Dissenters would involve honour 
and not disgrace. From a Churchman's point of 
view, however, the established religion of England 
is not such as to require any orthodox Christian 
to dissent from it, as it is neither heretical nor 
schismatic, but the true and orthodox Church of 
Christ in England, established under state laws and 
provisions to the great advantage of the country. 

There are, however, many persons in England, 
who have been brought up Dissenters, and know 
very little about the privileges of the Church: 
there are also others who hold distinctly heretical 
or schismatical principles; and all these must 
necessarily be comprehended under the one gene-, 
ral term. They are occasionally, also, called "Non- 
conformists." 

The Dissenting communities in England at the 
present day amount in number to between thirty 
and forty. Some of them are very small bodies, 
and need not be looked upon in any other light 
than as cliques of eccentric Christians whose ideal 
of truth in doctrine and practice is to be found 
only in themselves. The larger bodies of Dissenters 
which have an historical position, and exercise 
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great influenoe on society, may all be traced back 
to the RomaniBtSy Presbyterians, Anabaptists, and 
Brownists, of the Reformation period, or to the 
Methodists of the hist century. 

Anabaptists, as they were called nntil modem 
times, or Baptists, as they are now generally 
styled, have been not inaptly said to have been 
the nltra-Badicals of the Keformation. The name 
included all those who professed to disbelieye in 
the value of Infant Baptism, and who — ^in the 
case of persons baptized in infancy — ^baptized a 
second time at mature age ; whence their name — 
anabaptizein in Ghreek meaning to re-baptize. In 
its origin this sect was the cause of infinite trouble 
to the more sober part of Christendom, both on 
the Continent and in England'; but its modem 
representatives are conspicuous only for the number 
of separate bodies into which they are split up. 
The principal sect of Baptists are those who 
dirtingmsh themselves by a special following, or 
supposed following, of Calvin — Calvimstic Bap- 
tists. Their meeting-houses amount in number 
to about 2000; and those of the other various 
sects which take the common name of Baptists 
from their disuse of Infant Baptism, to about half 
as many more. Their distinctive principle is 
singularly opposed to the direct words of our 

s They held mott extreme political tenets ; and the way in whidi 
they carried out their varioiu fancies may be illustrated by the fact 
that, to show their abhorrence of fine olothes, they often walked in 
public without any dothes at all. 
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Lord, '^ Suffer little children to come unto Me, 
and forbid them not : for of such is the Kingdom 
of Heaven.'^ Other bodies of them take the odd 
names of General Baptists, Particular Baptists, 
Seventh Day Baptists, &c. 

Pbesbyterians arose next, whose most efficient 
leader, if he was not the inventor of Presby- 
terianism, was John Knox. Although the special 
doctrine that Episcopal Ordination is unnecessary 
and wrong is common to all sects of Dissenters, 
because their very existence depends on a repu- 
diation of its necessity, the English Presbyterians 
of modem days are a very small religious com- 
munity, having been almost superseded in their 
meeting-houses by the Socinians or Unitarians, 
who deny our Lord's Divine Nature. In the time 
of the Great Eebellion, Presbyterianism was the 
established religion of the country, as it is at the 
present day in Scotland. It is opposed to the 
words with which the Preface to our Ordination 
Service opens, " It is evident unto all men 
diligently reading the Holy Scripture and ancient 
authors, that from the Apostles' time there have 
been these orders of Ministers in Christ's Church ; 
Bishops, Priests, and Deacons." In the face of 
all attempts to disprove these words, it still 
remains an historical fact that no Christians any 
where throughout the world attempted to form a 
Church without a Bishop for 1500 years after 
Christ. There are now about 260 millions of 
Christians in the world, and 230 millions of them 
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still abide by the theory that Episcopal Ordination 
is a necessary part of Church government. 

Independents are generally considered to have 
sprang from the followers of Robert Brown, a 
clergyman, and a relative of Lord Burleigh. He 
was a man of extremely impetuous disposition, 
and his principles were of a very revolutionary 
character. The Brownists were a large sect in 
the days of Elizabeth and her successors, and 
went by their founder's name until the time of 
the civil war, when they changed their name to 
Independents, as in the present day they are 
changing the name of Independents for that of 
Gongregationalists. Brown himself recanted his 
errors and became Rector of Achurch in North- * 

amptonshire ; but he was a man of dissolute life, 
and died in prison, where he had been sent at the 
age of eighty on account of a brawl with the 
constable of his parish. The leading tenets of 
the early Independents were that the Church of 
England was Popish and Antichristian ; and that 
there was no necessity for a distinct order of 
ministers. In our own time they are a very 
large body of Dissenters, something like three 
quarters of a million of our population professing 
to belong to the sect. Modem Congregationalism ' 

is as strongly opposed to the Church of England 
as old Independency, and is the most dangerous 
of all the sects which openly profess to be her 
antagonists. Its modem form of doctrine and 
government is very little different from that which 
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It took when Cromwell was an Independent. The 
two names by which this sect of Dissenters is 
known .are taken from the principle which they 
profess, that each congregation should be quite 
independent of every other, and of every one else 
too, in the management of its affairs. 

Wesleyans are the other great body of Pro- 
testant Dissenters; and since they look up to 
John Wesley as their founder, they may be 
reckoned about 120 years old. In the early days 
of Methodism, the Methodists were not a separate 
community, it being a special rule of their society 
that every one should go to church as often as 
possible, and that their own Prayer Meetings 
were not to be held at times which interfered 
with the Church Service of the parish in which 
they were assembled. For many years Wesley 
continued to officiate as a clergyman of the Church 
of England, though he had no settled parish, and 
was often opposed for his intrusion into * the 
parishes of other clergymen. Nor had the Me- 
thodists, at that time, any professed Ministry, 
their preachers being looked upon simply as lay- 
men. In the end of Wesley's life the constitution 
of his community was much altered ; and although 
he affirmed that '^if the Methodists separated 
irom the Church of England, God would separate 
Himself &om them,'' it was impossible that they 
could continue even the outward form of union 
with her after his own personal influence had 
been withdrawn* Accordingly, their tone soon be- 

R 
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came changed. A large party among them agi- 
tated for such an entire Reparation from the 
Church that they might have the Holy Com* 
mnnion given to them at their meeting-honsesy 
and by their own preachers; and this gradnally 
became the regular custom. In the present day 
there is little more connexion between the Church 
and Methodists than between the Church and 
Independents. But the principles of Wesleyan 
Methodism, as far as they are consistent with its 
authoritative standards of doctrine, — four volumes 
of John Wesley's Sermons, and his notes on the 
New Testament, — are very much the same as 
those of the " Low Church** party in the Church 
of England : and it is to be hoped that the day 
will come when the better educated preachers 
may be ordained and their congregations amal- 
gamated with the Church. 

Wesleyan Methodists have been divided into 
seven or eight sects since their original foundation 
by John Wesley. The principal of these are the 
Calvinistic Methodists, followers of George Whit- 
field; the Methodist New Connexion, or Kil^ 
hamites, founded by Mr. Kilham in 1797 ; the 
Primitive Methodists, founded in 1810 ; the Bible 
Christians, or Bryanites, founded in 1815; the 
Wesleyan Methodist Beformers, founded in 1849. 
These have mostly split off on account of some 
quarrel connected with the doings of the Con- 
ference or central governing body of the Methodist 
system : and the off<-going sections are generally 
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furtlier removed from the Church than the original 
sect itself. 

BoMAN Catholics are a sect which struck off 
from the Church of England at the time of the 
Iteformation. Until Pius V. excommunicated 
Queen Elizabeth they continued to frequent their 
parish churches, but were then forbidden by the 
Pope to do so any longer, and a separate com- 
munity was founded. Their principles and mode 
of worship are for the most part identical with 
those of the Church before it underwent refor- 
mation by the excision of medieval abuses and 
superstitions, and the translation of the Bible and 
Prayer Book. But the Koman Catholics of Eng- 
land have no connexion whatever with the ancient 
Church of the coimtry, such as they assume to have. 
The ancient Apostolic Succession of the Ministry 
was continued in the Bishops of the Beformed 
Church of England; and the Ministry of the 
Koman Catholics derives its succession entirely 
from abroad. But for the unpatriotic and un- 
Catholic submission which is shown by them to 
the Pope, there would be reason to hope that the 
Roman Catholics would return to the bosom of the 
Church of England. Whenever any signs of such 
a reunion appear, however, un-English and anti- 
English influences are immediately on the alert to 
prevent it. Many of the Koman Catholic priests 
are foreign, or educated abroad, and both they and 
their laity are necessarily denationalized in their 
feelings^ customs, and religious language. 

B 2 
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The prefatory part of the Prayer Book tlirows ^ 
great deal of light upon the system of the Church 
of England, the Preface itself indicating the 
spirit in which the Prayer Book was framed out 
of the ancient services and usages, and the various 
rules laid down, all bearing in definite ways upon 
the religious habits of the Clergy and Laity. 
The Calendar is, in reality, the detailed law of the 
Church for the daily worship of God ; and there is 
so much stated and implied in this law, that 
the detailed examination of it is well worth the 
trouble. 

§. Soly Days. 

The general name for every day which is set 
apart by the Church for a special religious object 
is Holiday or Holy-Day, whether the day is a 
Festival, as Ascension Day, or a Fast, as Good 
Friday. In the Church of England eighty-two 
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micli lioty days are recognized, of which, the fol- 
lowing 18 a classification. 



i 

f UkownrorovBknedLofdCucliidmg 60 Lord's Days). 67* 

God the Holy Ghost 3 

' the Holy TVmtty 1 

I the Blened Yirgin Maiy .... 2 

' the Holy Angeb 1 

' UeoiUMBantioBortheApoitles and Evangelists • . 14 

SL John Baptist and other Saints • 4 

82 



The object for which holy days are instituted 
is the oommemoiation of some person or event 
by deTotional observance ; the devotion being, of 
coarse, oSSsred to ALnighty God. Formerly most 
of the holy days were also observed as days of 
rest from labour, a fact which is illustrated by 
the modem use of the word holiday to signify a 
non-woiUngday. At the time of the Reformation 
the number of holy days had so accumulated that 
cessation from labour on all of them was found to 
be inconsistent with proper industry; and only 
those were retained as holidays in this sense which 
are indicated in the above table. No doubt it was 
the intention of the Reformers that the thirty 
other holy days besides the fifty-two Sundays 
should be days of rest, but custom has long re- 
stricted this kind of observance to Christmas Day, 

> Ash-Wednesday and Easter Ere are not indnded in this nomber, 
and there is one Snnday more about erery six years. 
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Good Friday, and the Mondays and Tuesdays in 
Easter and Wlutsun week; though of late a 
reyived reverence for our Lord has caused many 
to observe ABcension Day also in the same manner. 
The special religious observance of all the holy 
days is indicated in the Prayer Book. The Holy 
Communion is to be celebrated with particular 
reference (in the Collect, Epistle, and Gospel) to 
the object of the day^; and in some cases this 
special dedication of the Service is still further 
made in a "Proper Preface" affixed to the Ter 
Sanctus. The Lessons of the Day are also selected 
with such special reference on many holy days, 
and are called Proper Lessons for this reason. 
On the first day of Lent, and five holy days, 
there are *^ Proper Psalms^' as well; on Easter 
Day there is a special Invitatory in the place of 
Venite exultemm; and on thirteen festivals the 
more full confession of Faith contained in the 
Athanasian Creed is used instead of the Apostles' 
Creed, at Morning Prayer. Li addition it may 
be mentioned that since the revival of Church 
Hymns, those used on holy days are chosen with 
the same pointed reference to the object of the 
day. 

Those who cannot attend frequently at the 
daily services of the Church, and cannot therefore 
observe the holy days with regularity (Sundays 
excepted),. should make a strict habit of abstaining 

* Those for mmny Sandays do not, of course, bear reference to 
any special ereat as connected with the day. 
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from secular occiipationsy and of attending Divine 
Service on Christmas Day, Good Friday, and 
Ascension Day; the days which commemorate 
the three principal epochs in the life and work of 
our Blessed Lord. 



§. A Table of all the FeasU that are to he observed 
in the Church of England through the year. 



' 



All Sandays in the Year. 

The Circurndsioii of our Lord Jssus Christ 

The Epiphany 

The ConTersion of St. Paul . 

The Purification of the Blessed Virgin . 

St. Matthias the Apostle 

The Annunciation of the Blessed Virgin 

Easter Monday. 

Easter Tuesday. 

St. Mark the Evangelist 

St. Philip and St. James the Apostles . 

The Ascension of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

Whit-Monday. 

Whjt-Tuesday. 

St. Barnabas 

The Nativity of St. John Baptist . 

St. Peter the Apostle . • ' . 

St. James the Apostle .... 

St. Bartholomew the Apostle 

St. Matthew the Apostle 

St. Michael and All Angels . 

St. Luke the Evangelist 

St. Simon and St. Jude the Apostles 

AH Saints 

St. Andrew the Apostle 

St. Thomas the Apostle . . 

The Nativity of our Lord 

St. Stephen the Martyr 

St. John the Evangelkt 

The Holy Innocents .... 



Jan. 1 

6 

26 

Feb. 2 

24 

March 25 



April 25 
May 1 



June 11 
24 

29 

July 25 

Aug. 24 

Sept. 21 

29 

Oct 18 

28 

Not. 1 

30 

Dec. 21 



25 
26 
27 
28 
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§. Batea of the chief Moveabk Holy Days for the 
remainder of the Nineteenth Century. 



Year. 


Ash- 


Easter Day. 


Ascension 


Whit- 


Advent 


Wednesday. 


Day. 


Sunday. 


Sunday. 


1865 


Mar. 


1 


ApxU 16 


May 25 


June 4 


Dec. 8 


1866 


Feb. 


14 


1 


10 


May 20 


2 


1867 


Mar. 


6 


21 


80 


June 9 


1 


1868 


Feb. 


26 


12 


21 


May 31 


Nov. 29 


1869 




10 


Mar. 28 


6 


16 


28 


1870 


Mar. 


2 


April 17 


26 


June 5 


27 


1871 


Feb. 


22 


9 


18 


May 28 


Dec. 3 


1872 




14 


Mar. 31 


9 


19 


1 


1873 




26 


April 13 


22 


June 1 


Nov. 80 


1874 




•18 


--- 5 


14 


May 24 


29 


1875 




10 


Mar. 28 


6 


16 


28 


1876 


Mar. 


1 


. April 16 


25 


June 4 


Dec. 3 


1877 


Feb. 


14 


1 


10 


May 20 


2 


1878 


Mar. 


6 


21 


30 


June 9 


1 


1879 


Feb. 


26 


13 


22 


1 


Nov. 80 


1880 




11 


Mar. 28 


6 


May 16 


28 


1881 


Mar. 


2 


April 17 


26 


June 5 


27 


1882 


Feb. 


22 


9 


18 


May 28 


Dee. 3 


1883 


■ 


7 


Mar. 26 


8 


13 


2 


1884 




27 


AprU 13 


22 


June 1 


Nov. 30 


1885 




18 


5 


14 


May 24 


29 


1886 


Mar. 


10 


25 


June 3 


June 13 


28 


1887 


Feb. 


23 


10 


May 19 


May 29 


27 


1888 


■ ■ 


15 


1 


10 


— - 20 


Dee. 2 


1889 


Mar. 


6 


21 


30 


June 9 


1 


1890 


Feb. 


19 


6 


15 


May 25 


Nov. 30 


1891 


. 


11 


Mar. 29 


7 


17 


29 


1892 


Mar. 


2 


April 17 


26 


June 5 


27 


1893 


Feb. 


15 


2 


11 


May 21 


Dec. 8 


1894 




7 


Mar. 25 


3 


13 


2 


1895 




27 


April 14 


23 


June 2 


1 


1896 




19 


5 


14 


May 24 


Nov. 29 


1897 


Mar. 


3 


18 


27 


June 6 


28 


1898 


Feb. 


23 


10 


19 


May 29 ' 


27 


1899 




15 


S 


11 


21 


Dec. 3 


1900 


^■™~ 


28 


15 


24 


June 3 


2 



§. Ruks to know when the Moveable Feasts and 

Holy Days begin. 

Easter Day (on which the rest depend) is always 
the First Sunday after the Full Moon which hap- 
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pens upon, or next after the Twenty-first day of 
March; and if the Full Moon happens upon a 
Sunday y Easter Bay is the Sunday after. 

Advent Sunday is always the nearest Sunday to 
the Feast of St. Andrew^ whether before or after. 

Septuagetima 

Sexagetima I o^^^,.. J Eight I Weeks before 




QainquagennuL \ I Seven ( Boater, 
Quadragerima 

Rogation Sunday ^ f Vive Weeks 

Trinitg Sunday J [ Eight Weeks. 



§. Sundays. 

The first day of every week throughout the 
year has been observed as a holy day from the 
beginning of Christianity, and was probably so 
observed in the Patriarchal ages and up to the 
time when the seventh day was set apart as the 
Jewish Sabbath. Under the Christian dispensation 
it has always been regarded as a weekly recurring 
Easter Bay, commemorating the Brcsurrection of 
our Lord, the crowning point of His saving work. 

The following is a condensed statement of the 
grounds on which this day is kept holy : — 

1. The first day of the week is universally set 
apart as a day of rest and worship by all Christian 
communities throughout the world. 

2. It is historically proveable that Sunday has 
been so observed since the early part of the fourth 
century. At that period the Nicene Council 
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treated Sunday as a day universally kept sacred 
by Christians. Constantine the Great also made 
a law at that period enjoining that Solia Dies or 
Sunday should be kept throughout the Eoman 
Empire by government officiids> and all other 
persons, with cessation from all but necessary 
labour : and in his decree he called the day vene^ 
rabtliSy showing that it was reverenced long before. 

3. The great Christian writers of previous times 
constantly mention the observance of the first day 
of the week as the Lord's Day. A " stated day '* 
for worship is also represented as one of the 
habits of the Christians by the heathen writer 
Pliny in a letter written to the Emperor Trajan, 
about eighty years after our Lord's Ascension. 

4. St. John names " the Lord's Day " in Rev. 
i. 10, and the expression in the original Greek is 
of such a kind as to make it almost certain that 
he meant a particular day of the week. 

6. The Apostles and others are represented in 
the New Testament as meeting together on the 
first day of the week to celebrate the Holy 
Eucharist, for teaching and preaching, and for 
the offering of alms. [See Acts xx. 7. 1 Cor. 
xvi. 1, 2.] 

6. The Holy Ghost descended upon the Apostles 
on the Day of Pentecost ; which being fifty days 
after the morrow of the Passover Sabbath, was 
fifty-two days after the Friday on which our 
Blessed Iiord suffered, and was therefore the first 
day of the week. 
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7. Our Lord made the first day of the week the 
special day on which to Toachsafe His visible 
Presence to His disciples after the Resurrection. 

8. Our Lord consecrated that day by His Be- 
surrection, in which He completed His triumph 
oyer sin and death, established His reign in the 
Church by that yictory, and began the work of 
New Creation. 

The last three reasons were those which the 
earlier Christian writers represent as those on 
account of which the Sunday of every week was 
consecrated to be to the Christian Church a day of 
rest and worship, such as the Sabbath had been to 
the Jews. And it has been further thought that, 
as the abolition of the Sabbath ordained by God 
was an act of great authority, the Apostles must 
have received direct command respecting it and 
the institution of the Lord's Day, during that 
interval of forty days between the Resurrection 
and the Ascension, when our Lord was giving 
them His final instructions in " the things per- 
taining to the Kingdom of God." 

The Apostles, and those Jewish Christians who 
still observed the Law, were accustomed to keep 
the Sabbath as well as the Lord's Day. But St. 
Paxil, when writing to the Colossians about the 
position in which Christians are placed by the 
Resurrection of our Lord, expressly says, ''Let 
no man judge you . • • in respect ... of the 
Sabbath," mentioDiDg it with other Jewish ordi- 
nances in such a way as to show that it was not 
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bmding on Gliristians (Col. ii. 16). Nor was it 
ever considered by the early Church (which held 
the teaching of the Apostles in such vivid and 
loving memory) that the Jewish traditions re- 
specting the Sabbath were handed on to the Lord's 
Day by which it had been superseded. For a 
time both days were observed^ the Sabbath being 
kept as a feast by the Eastern Church and as a 
fast by the Western ; but the double observance 
was gradually dropped, and only the festival of the 
Lord's Day remained. 

But, although the law of the Sabbath has not 
been formally transferred to the Sunday, He who 
came to be Lord of the Sabbath-day, to do with it 
what He would, came also to "fulfil the law." 
We are no doubt bound to look upon the Lord's 
Day as a transfigured Sabbath. It no longer 
bears the kind of penal associations that were 
apparently connected with it almost as a necessity 
imder the Law, but it does still retain its character 
as a day of rest and worship. For its proper 
observance, therefore, a few leading principles 
may be laid down as representing in a condensed 
form that which the most wise and pious divines 
have written respecting it. 

1. The Lord's Day must be observed as His, 
and not our own. 

. 2. It is a day of rest, and therefore no labour 
should be engaged in which is not necessary for 
the support of life, or for the purposes of Divine 
Worship. 
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3. It 18 a day of worship, and therefore the prm- 
cipal duty of the day is that of attending and taking 
part in Divine Service. It is especially a day for 
the commemoration, before God and men, of our 
Lord's saving work, by the sacrifice and commu- 
nion of the Holy Sacrament. The Lord's Supper 
should therefore be celebrated and administered 
in every church on every Sunday, and should, as 
a rule, be partaken of by all faithful Christians. 

4. The day which is one of rest from worldly 
labour must also necessarily be, to some extent, 
one of recreation. To those who have abundant 
opportunities of exercise and pleasure on the other 
days of the week, it will be a fit day for some 
employment connected with works of charity; 
such as assisting in Sunday schools, visiting those 
who cannot get to church, and other kindly acts. 
The occupations of home should be marked by 
reverence for the day; and mere amusement 
should not be made an object except with very 
young children. To many it wiU be the only day 
on which they can enjoy fresh air and healthy exer- 
cise ; but those who avail themselves of part of the 
day for this purpose ought never to forget that the 
worship of God is the first and highest duty of 
Sunday, and that they must not shut themselves 
out from engaging in it by out-of-door recreation. 

5. It is not to he supposed that the day has 
been sufficiently observed by an attendance at 
church, and that then it becomes our own. On 
the contrary, every act which we do, and every 
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enjoyment whicli we use on Sunday, should be 
used and done under the prevailing remembrance 
that it is a day specially set apart in honour of the 
Lord ; and that all occupations of the day should be 
engaged in under subordination to that principle. 



All the Sundays of the year are distinguished by 
particular names, which indicate their position in 
the Christian year. These distinctive designations 
are as follows : — 

Four Sundays ** in Advent J' 

One, or two, Sundays " after Christmas.'* 

From one to six Sundays " after the Epiphany" 

" Septuagesima" " Sexagesimal and " Quinqua- 
gesima" Sundays. 

Six Sundays " in Lent" 

" Easter Day." 

Five Sundays ^^ after Easter." 

Sunday " after Ascension Day." 

" Whit-Sunday." 

" Trinity " Sunday. 

From twenty-two to twenty-seven Sundays 
*' after Trinity." 

The last Sunday in Lent is more conveniently 
called "the Sunday next before Easter;" and 
the last after Trinity, "the Sunday next before 
Advent." The number of Sundays after Epiphany 
and Trinity is regulated by the time at which 
Easter occurs: there being most Sundays after 
Epiphany and fewest after Trinity when Easter 
is latest, and trice versa when Easter is earliest. 
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There are also other common names attached 
to some of the Sundays which it is convenient to 
know. 

"Midlent Sunday" . . . the 4th Sunday in 
Lent. 

"Passion Sundp,y" . . . the 6th Sunday in 
Lent. 

" Palm Sunday '* . . . the 6th Sunday in Lent. 

" Low Sunday "... the Ist Sunday after Easter. 

" Rogation Sunday "... the 5th Sunday after 
Easter. 

Midlent Sunday is also called " Mothering Sun- 
day " from the ancient custom of visiting parents 
and receiving their blessing on that day: and 
"Refreshment Sunday" from some custom con- 
nected with the Lent Fast, which Js evidently 
illustrated by the Gospel of the day. 

Passion Sunday is so named because the suffering 
of our Lord begins to be commemorated in the 
Gospel of the day. The following week (not that 
in which Good Friday occurs) is the one properly 
called " Passion Week »." 

Palm Sunday derives its name from the triumphal 
entry of our Lord into Jerusalem on this day, as 
narrated in John xii. 1 — 15. The week following 

s In the North of England Passion Sunday is called <' darling 
Sunday" and parched peas are universally eaten, under the name 
of Carlings. It is mentioned in the old rhyming enumeration of 
the Sundays in Lent and Easter Day : 

" Tid, Mid, Misere, 

Carlings Palm, and paste (or Pasch) —egg day." 
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is known by the distinctive name of "Holy 
Week," as being that in which the sacred events 
connected with our Lord's sufferings occurred. 

Low Sunday is probably called so as being the 
octave of Easter^ repeating the Festival, but in a 
less ceremonious form. 

Rogation Sunday is so named from the Rogation 
days between it and Ascension Day, which will 
be afterwards explained. 

Three principal festivals are associated with 
Sunday, namely, Easter Day, the " queen of fes- 
tivals;" Whit-Sunday, the birth-day of the Church; 
and Trinity Sunday, which commemorates the 
foundation doctrine of Christianity, 

Easter Day has always been honoured by the 
universal Church as the chief holy day of the 
Church. Its name is traceable in its present form 
for many ages, and has doubtless been derived 
from the idea of sunrise, the natural rising of the 
sun in the East being thus taken as a type of the 
rising of "the Sun of Righteousness with healing 
in His beams." It is entirely a Christian festival, 
there being no special rite of the Jewish Dispen- 
sation connected with the day, except the waving 
of the sheaf of the first-fruits, a significant type, 
indeed, of the First-fruits of the Resurrection, but 
not signalizing the day as a festival of the Jews. 

TVhit'Sunday, on the other hand, is coincident 
with the great Jewish festival of Pentecost, which 
was the conclusion of the Passover season. It 
was the fiftieth day from the morrow of the 

9 
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T^BRover SubiMti. : 4at is, the fint day of the 
eisn.1: m t tk . &fBer tiie PiHMFver. It is sappoeed 
tD&' m< ieair of P^nteeoat was inBtitoted by Ood 
fl» 1. SM!iriiruL. of T3xt dsT on which He gave the 
i< li<«Hb. m£ de di cd the Israelites ''a 
treasaru & kingpdnm fif priests^ and an 
Boi; xxaTiiL'^ Txnd. yix 5, 6 : an object of the 
Aa^'wiur*.: maks ifr eomadonirith Wbit-Sonday, 
tsa a<,^ witfiL the Hrihr Ghost descended to sanctify 
a iif>« i^^nfcA^ ior ^a peculiar people and a royal 
Tirtf^^ti.'i'id.** vfry sifTixficaDt. But the prominent 
taxKTH"^^ o: tilt duT was l3iat of a solemn harvest 
ff*t:v..l Fifrv dcT> pn^ioosty tlie first cnt sheaf 
o: n^'^9 «^$> ofi^rpc to God tar a Messing on the 
harv&c ibfic about to be^in. On the day of 
l^^snifff^ Twv ioKV!K of tbe first i^ew bread were 
oBfTei. ▼itLapontM bisiit oferings) in thanks- 
^vinp inr xb<^ harvest tSien eaded ; and this aspect 
of iitt Fessi bas^ alss a stnldng significance. For 
Iff Ctiristvpas the* Cora of Wheat ''which (having 
^Islifin isTfv tbe gnmid and died" on the day of 
dvPasanver badborneMchfrnit when It sprang 
^ a Xt^ and perpe^aal Sacrifice to God on Easter 
Xlsy, so liie hOOO bapdaed on the day of Pentecost 
woe the firat oftring to God of the *' One Bread" 
of the Loid's Body (1 Cor. x. 17). 

Tbe English name of the festival is of nn- 
eertain origin. Some derive it from Pfingsten, 
die Gterman name of Pentecost. Others consider 
that it is White Sunday, so called from the 
appearance of the churches when filled with many 
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of tliose who had been baptized during the preyioos 
Easter Season, and had now come, in white gar- 
ments, to be confirmed. 

Easter Day and Whit-Sunday are both honoured 
by the addition of Monday and Tuesday. With 
Ohristmas Day they are further extended, in a 
minor degree, to eight days, the octaves of the 
three festivals being respectively, Low Sunday, 
Trinity Sunday, and the Circumcision. 

Trinity Sunday may thus be considered as the 
€)ompletion of the Feast of Whitsuntide, and the 
natural summing up of Easter and all the other 
festivals which have marked the emphatic half of 
the Christian year. 



§. Fesiivah of our Lordy not Sundays. 

The connexion between the various holy days 
of our Lord, and the two with which the Blessed 
Virgin's name is also conjoined, may be best seen 
by naming them in the following order. The 
Annunciation, Christmas Day, Circumcision, Epi* 
phany, the Purification and Presentation in the 
Temple, Good Friday, Easter, and Ascension Day. 
Some of these yet remain to be noticed, and they 
will be referred to in the order in which they 
stand in the Calendar. 

The Circumcimn, This festival completes the 
festival of Christmas, as the rite of Circumciirion 
may be said to have been the sealing token of the 

s 2 
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completeness of our Lord's Incarnation, It has 
only been marked as a separate festival in the 
English Calendar since the Heformation, but has 
been observed as such in connexion with Christmas 
Day from the most ancient times ; and with New 
Year's Day since the beginning of the year was 
changed from the 25th of March to the 1st of 
January. 

The Epiphany. The name is Greek and means 
manifestation. This day commemorates the mani- 
festation of our Lord to the Gentiles, represented 
by the three wise men from the East. His mani-* 
festation as a Person of the Blessed Trinity, as 
the Light of the world, as the Messiah, as the 
Kuler of all things, as the human Sympathizer 
with humanity, as the Saviour of all, as the Lord 
of the Church, and as the Judge of all mankind, 
are each brought under notice in the Scriptures 
appropriated to the Feast, and to the respective 
Sundays during the Epiphany Season. 

The Funfication. This festival has a double 
title, which is in full " The Presentation of Christ 
in the Temple, commonly called The Purification of 
St. Mary the Virgin.'' This connexion of the two 
events is, doubtless, to show the close relation 
which the acts of the Blessed Virgin bore to the 
Incarnation of our Lord; and that she is most 
honoured by associating her with her Divine Son* 
■The common name of this festival is Candlemzis 
Day. It is the fortieth day after Christmas, that 
'being the period at which the rites of Churching 
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and Presentation were enjoined by the Law, to 
which our Lord thus showed His obedience. 

The Annunciation^ called in the Calendar of 
Proper Lessons ^^the Annunciation of our Lady^^ 
and commonly, " Lady Bay!^ Being the 25th of 
March it is exactly nine months before Christmas 
Day, and thus marks the fact of our Lord's In- 
carnation at the very time when the words of the 
angel were fulfilled by the Holy Ghost over- 
shadowing the Blessed Virgin. 

Ascemimi Bay, commonly called " Holy Thura-^ 
day,^ is forty days after Easter, that being the 
period which our Lord remained on earth after 
His Resurrection. It commemorates so great an 
event, the completion of the Saviour's work of 
Kedemption by carrying our nature to the throne 
of God, that it ought to be as solemnly observed 
as Christmas Day. The fact to be remembered 
on the day is rather the appearance of the Human 
Nature of the holy Jesus in Heaven, than its dis- 
appearance from earth ; and the provision which 
the Church has made for the celebration of the 
day shows how large a place the Festival of the 
Ascension is intended to fill in her system of holy 
days. 

Christmas Day, the day of universal gladness, 
which commemorates the birth of our Blessed 
Lord, bringing "Glory to God in the* highest, 
peace on earth, and good will towards men.'! 
This festival is honoured, as are Easter and Whit- 
suntide, by being extended to the eighth day^ 
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which IS the Feast of the Circumcision, and by 
three of the eight days being connected with it 
through those three classes of saints and martyrs 
exemplified by St. Stephen, St. John the Evan- 
gelist, and the Holy Innocents. 

§. Saints' Days. 

There are, thus, only sixteen of the holy days 
of the Church of England which are not directly 
connected with the Life and Work of our Lord, 
and even these sixteen cannot be said to be other- 
wise than so connected, since thev commemorate 
St. John the Baptist His Forerunner, His Apostles 
and Evangelists, the Holy Angels His spiritual 
servants, and All Saints who have glorified Him 
by their death. It is the Lord of Angels and the 
King of saints who is honoured through His holy 
ones on all these days. 

A very short notice of the persons commemorated 
on each day is all that can here be given. 

The Conoersion of St. Paul. This holy Apostle 
Was converted from Judaism to Christianity a 
very short time after the Ascension of our Lord. 
Much of his subsequent life is recorded in the 
later chapters of the Acts of the Apostles, and 
some further light about it is to be gained from 
his fourteen Epistles, which form so large a part 
of the New Testament. He suffered martvrdom 
at Rome on the same day with St. Peter, in the 
reign of Nero ; but is commemorated by his won- 
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derful conversion, in which the continued care 
of Christ for His Church was so signally dis- 
played. 

St, Matthias was one of the seventy Evangelista 
sent forth by our Lord, and was chosen by the 
Apostles immediately after the Ascension to be 
''niunbered with" them as an Apostle in the 
place of Judas. He was stoned and afterwards 
beheaded in Ethiopia. ' 

St. Mark the Evangelist, so called, not as one of 
the seventy, but as the writer of the Evangel or 
Gospel. He accompanied St. Peter in his mis- 
sionary travels, and the Gospel to which his name 
is attached was probably written at the dictation 
of St. Peter. The Church of Alexandria was 
founded by St. Mark, and there is an ancient 
Liturgy going by his name. He was martyred 
in old age by the Egyptian idolaters of the city^ 
who bound him with cords and dragged him 
through their streets until he was dead. It is 
believed that his body was removed to Venice, 
where the Church of St. Mark was erected over 
liis grave. Of the four evangelistic symbols 
mentioned in Ezekiel and the Revelation, that of 
the winged lion is appropriated to St. Mark. 

St. Philip and St. James. These were both 
Apostles, the latter being St. James the Less, who 
was also called ''the Just," and who wrote the 
Epistle contained in the New Testament. St. 
Philip is said to have been crucified with his head 
downwards (as St. Peter was) in Phrygia; and 
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the martyrdom of St. James is mentioned bj 
Josephus the Jewish historian, who says that he 
was thrown down from the roof of the Temple, 
but being still alive was beaten to death with a 
fuller's club. This was in the ninety-sixth year 
of his age. He was the Apostle who remained in 
charge of the Church of Jerusalem, and appears 
to have been the head of the Apostolic Council 
mentioned in the Acts. No historical reason can 
be given for joining together the names of St. 
Philip and St. James. Perhaps it is done as an 
illustration of the fact that our Lord sent forth 
His ministers, not singly, but two and two to 
their work. 

8t. Barnabas is called an Apostle in the New 
Testament, and was long the fellow-worker of St. 
Paul. He was tortured and stoned to death in 
Cyprus his native island. 

St. John the Baptist. The history of this last 
prophet of the Old Dispensation, and first of the 
New, is recorded in the Gospels. The intimate 
relation between his birth and that of our Lord 
(six months after), and also the miraculous cha- 
racter of it, as well as the sanctification of the 
child even before birth, are the* reasons why the 
Nativity and not the Martyrdom of St. John the 
Baptist is chosen for his chief memorial. But his 
Martyrdom is commemorated also on the Black 
Letter day, June 20. 

8t. Peter. Nearly all that is known about the 
greatest of the Apostles is contained in the Gospels, 
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the Acts, and his own two Epistles. His later 
years were spent at Rome, where he was crucified 
with his head downwards, on the hill where the 
Vatican now stands, the same day that St. Paul 
was beheaded at AqusB Silvias, about three miles 
from the city. 

St. Jame% (the Great), brother of St. John, and 
one of the three Apostles to whom our Lord 
manifested special revelations of His glory. He 
was beheaded by Herod Antipas, the same tetrarch 
of Galilee before whom our Lord was examined, 
was the first of the Apostles who suffered martyr- 
dom, and is the only one whose death is recorded 
in the New Testament. St. Paul was probably 
his successor in the number of twelve to which 
our Lord seems to have limited His Apostles. 

8t. Bartholomew appears to be the same person 
who is called Nathanael by St. John. He carried 
the Gospel to India, and suffered martyrdom by 
being flayed alive at the command of Astyages, 
King of Armenia. 

8t. MattheiOy the Apostle and Evangelist, was 
also known by the name of Levi. He wrote the 
Gospel which goes by his name chiefly for the 
Jewish Christians. Whether or not he suffered 
martyrdom is uncertain. The evangelistic symbol 
of St. Matthew is an angel, or a winged man, and 
is connected with the character of his Gospel as 
setting forth our Lord's Human Nature and 
descent from the beginning. 

St. Mic/iael and all Angels, a festival which has 
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been observed from the earliest ages of Christianity 
in commemoration of the holy angels who are the 
servants of God doing His pleasure, who were 
permitted to minister to our Lord at His birth, 
temptation, Agony, Besurrection, and Ascension ; 
and who are also '* sent forth to minister for them 
who shall be heirs of salvation." St. Michael is 
spoken of in Dan. x. 13 ; xii. 1, and in Jade 9, 
and Rev. xii. 7, and from the title given to him 
in the last passage, appears to be identical with 
the archangel spoken of by St. Paul in 1 Thess. 
iv. 16. Archangel means the " first " or " chief 
of the Angels." 

8t. Luke the Evangelist was the companion of 
St. Paul in his missionary travels. He wrote the 
Gospel going under his name, probably at the 
dictation of St. Paul, or with his assistance : and 
he also wrote the Acts of the holy Apostles. He 
is said to have been skilled in painting, and to 
have left paintings of our Blessed Lord, and His 
holy Mother. St. Luke is also called the beloved 
physician by St. Paul. His evangelistic symbol is 
the ox, as connected with the Victim and Priest 
whose sacrifice he so minutely records. 

St. Simon and St JtCde were both Apostles^ but 
little is known of their history. St. Simon is 
called Zelotes and the Canaanite in the Gospels, 
and St. Jude is also called Thaddeus and Lebbeeus. 
St. Simon is said to have been sawn asunder (a 
kind of martyrdom mentioned in Heb. xi. 37), and 
St. Jade to have been crucified. 
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All 8aint8, On thi8 day the Church reverently 
thanks God for all His saints who have glorified 
Him hy their deaths, and whose names are not 
otherwise commemorated in the Calendar, " gather- 
ing up the fragments" of the one hread of the 
body mystical of her Lord, " that nothing be lost." 
It is a day worthy of general observance, and 
may be specially connected with the departed of 
our own time and our own circle. 

St. AndreWy a younger brother of St. Peter, 
the Protocletos or first-called of all the Apostles. 
He evangelized a large portion of the country 
which is now called Russia, and also Turkey in 
Asia, and was martyred on a cross decussate ( x ) 
at Patras, a town in the north of the Morea. 

St. ThomdSy surnamed DidymuSy that is, the twin, 
of whom several important incidents are narrated 
in the Gospel, spread the Gospel in Parthia, 
Persia, and India. He was martyred by the 
Brahmins at Melapore on the coast of Coromandel ; 
and there are Christians in that part of India who 
still hold his name in special veneration as the 
founder of their Churches. 

The three days after Christmas are afiixed to 
that festival for its greater honour, and are named 
after St. Stephen, the first martyr who followed in 
the steps of his Lord, St. John the Evangelist^ who 
taught the Church most fully respecting the In- 
carnation, and the holy Innocents, who were 
martyred in the place of the Holy Child Jesus 
by Herod, and who, being baptized in blood, are 
now ''without guile," and "follow the Lamb 
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wluthenoeTer He goeth." Innocents' day is one 
on which to Uess God for any little ones who 
haTe been taken away by Him while their bap- 
tismal innocence was retained, and have thus been 
taken away from the eril to come, and placed 
near to Him who was once a Holy Child, and an 
innocent Sii£krer. 

§. The VigUs of Fntkak. 

Every festival is preceded on the evening before 
by a religious even or vigil, the mode of observing 
which is by fasting, and a special commemoration 
of the festival in the eyensong Collect. Some 
festiTals have, however, no vigil appointed, becaose 
they occur during seasons which are otherwise 
festive, or are preceded by one of the minor 
festivals or " Black Letter Days." The following 
is the Prayer Book list of the ViGUfi or Evens : — 

'The Natintj of oar Lord. 
The Porificatioo of tlie Blessed Virgin Martf. 
The Annandatioa of the Blessed Viifiii. 
Easter Day. 
AsoensioQ Daj. 
Penfeoost. 
St. MatthioM. 
Si. John BaptUL 



< 



** The Evens or 
ingOs before ^ St. Peter. 
St. Jamet. 
St. Bartholomew. 
St. Matthew. 
St. Simon and St Jude. 
St. Andrew. 
St. Thonuu. 
(.All Saints. 

KoTB, That if any of these Feast-Days fall npon a Monday, then 
the Vigil or Fast-Day shall be kept upon the Saturdaff, aod not 
"m the Stmday next before it." 
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§. Fask, 

The institution of fasting has been handed 
down to the Christian Church from the practice 
of the Old Dispensation as shown in numerous 
parts of the Bible. Our Lord also fasted during 
the time of His humiliation, and the Apostles did 
so after His Ascension had removed the Bride- 
groom from their sight. The early Church ob- 
served many fasts, and kept them with great 
strictness. The Church of England has enjoined 
fasting as a matter of course in the Prayer Book, 
and has set forth two homilies on the subject. 
In addition to the Evens or Vigils, of which a 
table has been given above, the following days 
are enumerated by the Calendar as Fast days. 

" DAYS OF FASTING OR ABSTINENCE. 

I. The Forty Days of Lent. 

II. The Ember Days at the Fourn. The ¥int Sunday in henU 
Seasons, being the WedneS'j 2. The Feast of PeniecosL 
day 9 Friday, and Saturday \ 3. September 14. 
after (.4. December 13. 

III. The Three Rogation Dayt, being the Monday, Tuetday, and 
Wednesday before Hoty Thursday, or the Ascention of our 
LORD. 

lY. All the Fridays in the Year, except Christmas-Day.'' 

1. Lent begins on Ash Wednesday and ends on 
Easter Eve, and does not include the Sundays 
among its forty days of fasting. Although the 
season plainly connects itself with our Lord's fast 
lit the temptation (prefigured by the forty days' 
fasts of Moses and Elijah), it was not at once 
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extended to forty days, but was observed in very 
early times by a fast of forty hours, beginning on 
Good Friday. The present period has, however, 
been in use for many ages, and all over the 
Christian world. The first day of Lent, Ash 
Wednesday, is marked by a special service, of 
which the " Commination " and the Holy Com- 
munion form a part. The last week, or Holy 
Week, is also marked by a solemn set of daily 
Lessons, Gospels and Epistles, setting forth the 
sufferings of our Lord ; and the Holy Conmiunion 
is plainly to be celebrated on every day of that 
week. 

2. Ember Days, These are three days of each 
of the four weeks preceding the Ordination Sun- 
days ; and the name is an abbreviation of Quatuor 
Temporal the four seasons or times. There is a 
special prayer to be used at Matins and Evensong 
on every day during the Ember weeks; and as 
the Apostles laid their hands on those they ordained 
after " prayer and fasting," so there is a manifest 
fitness in such an observance among Christians. 

3. The Rogation Days are so called from the 
Latin word rogare, to ask or pray. They are days 
on which to ask the blessing of God on the fruits 
of the earth ; and were formerly, as still in some 
places, celebrated by processions with prayer around 
the boundaries of the parish. There is a Homily 



* Carfax, in Oxford, from Q,%iairB Voies * four ways,' is a similar 
abbreviation. 
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for special use on these days showing the im- 
portance that was formerly attached to them. 

4. Fridays. As Sundays have ever been ob- 
served as festivals commemorative of our Lord's 
Besurrection, so Fridays have been kept as Fast 
days from the beginning of the Christian Church, 
in commemoration of the day on which He died 
for our sins. The observance of this weekly Fast 
is a great help to Christian life; and it is aii 
invariable consequence that Sunday is better kept 
as a day holy to the Lord when Friday is properly 
kept beforehand, than when no notice is taken of 
it. The characteristics of the Friday Fast have 
too often been transferred to the Sunday Feast, 
and the day of gladness has thus been perverted 
from its proper object. Goad iriday is the most 
solemn and binding of all Fridays ; it should be 
observed with as strict an abstinence from food as 
is possible in token of our sorrow for sin, and in 
solemn preparation for Easter Day. No work 
should be engaged in but what is of the most 
necessary kind, and the festivities which are often 
used upon this solemn day are especially to be 
shunned by all good Christians who reverence 
their Lord, and remember of what Good Friday 
is a memorial. 



The manner in which Fasting Days are to be 
kept in general requires a few words. The early 
Christians (as the Jews before) observed them 
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very strictly, abstaining altogether from food till 
the evening during Lent, and until 3 p.m. on all 
Wednesdays and Fridays. The Church of Eng- 
land has not expressly defined any rule on the 
subject, but in the Homilies on Fasting the habits 
of the early Church are urged as an example. 
Such habits are, however, scarcely possible to the 
majority of persons in the present day; or at 
least, if adopted they are likely to incapacitate 
them for their proper duties, the ordinary diet of 
modern Ufe being seldom much more than suffi* 
cient to meet the requirements of the day's labour. 
Most persons may yet diminish the quantity of 
their food on fast days without any harm result- 
ing: many can even abstain safely from animal 
food altogether; all can deny themselves such 
delicacies as they may properly enjoy on other 
days, and can also abstain from mere amusements. 

The objects of fasting are well stated, in the 
first Homily on the subject, to be these. (1) " To 
chastise the flesh that it be not too wanton, but 
tamed and brought in subjection to the spirit." 
(2) ''That the spirit may be more fervent and 
earnest in prayer." (3) " That our fast be a tes- 
timony and witness with us before God, of our 
humble submission to His high Majesty.'^ 

Keeping these three objects in view, common 
sense and a real desire to make abstinence from 
food and luxuries answer a spiritual end, will lead 
any rational person to a judicious and pious rule 
of fasting applicable to their own case. ., 
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§. Black Letter Daysn 

The Calendar contains not only the Holy Days 
mentioned in the preceding sections, but also 67 
other days distinguished by the names of Saints 
or events whom or which they commemorate. 

These lesser festivals are not intended to be 
days of general obligation, marked by cessation 
from labour and special service? ; and to make 
the difference between them and the others con" 
spicuous, the lesser days are printed in black ink, 
and are hence called by the convenient name of 
" black letter daySy^ while the Holy Days are 
printed in red ink, and are so called '' red letter 
days.^^ But as the lesser festivals are in the 
Calendar they are there for a religious object, and 
cannot be passed over as having no place in the 
system of the Church of England. They comme- 
morate many very venerable names, some of holy 
persons to whom the Church is only less indebted 
than to the Apostles, and others of especial note in 
the Church of England ^ There are also several 
important events, such as the Transfiguration of 
our Lord, commemorated, which may well be 
honoured by being thus marked in the solenm 

' Thoagh there are some remarkable exceptions, as of St Atdan, 
the great Bishop of Lindisfame, and St. Cuthbert his successor, 
whose name was a watchword of piety for centuries in NorthuBD** 
berland, Durham, and England generally. The name of St. Thomas 
of Canterbury was illegally expunged by Henry yill.| and haft 
iieTer been recognized in the Calendar since. 

T 
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diary of the Church, As, howcTer, there are no 
special directions given for their observance in 
•the Prayer Book, we must consider that the mode 
in which the formal recognition of these Saints 
and events is practically carried out must be left 
to private devotion. 

The following is a list of the Black Letter 
Days, with suck short notices as space will permit, 
^me have been already noticed in the chapter on 
the great Christian writers of early days, and 
references are here given to the page in which 
these notices occur. 

Jan. 8. St, Lucintiy Priest and Martyr, of the 
Galilean Church * in the third century. 

— 13. 8t. Hilary y Bishop and Confessor. (See 

p. 215.) 

— 18. 8t Prisca, Virgin and Martyr, of the 

Boman Church in the third century. 

— 20. 8t Fabian, Bishop and Martyr, is men- 

tioned by Eusebius. He \( as Bishop 
of Bome in a.d. 236, and died a 
martyr in the persecution of Decius, 
A.D. 260. 

— 21. 8t. Agnes f Virgin and Martyr, a young 

girl whose martyrdom was of such a 
cruel character, and who was herself 

* In early ages there was a very intimate connexion between the 
Churches of England and France, which probably is the reason 
why so many French Saints are commemorated in onr Calendar. 
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SO holy an innocent that her name 
became known through the whole 
Church. She suffered her cross and 
won her crown a.d. 304 (as St. Au- 
gustine records), at the age of thirteen. 

Jan. 22. St. Vincent, Spanish Deacon and Martyr, 
in A.I). 304. 

Feb. 3. St. Blasius, an Armenian Bishop and 
Martyr, was tortured to death with 
wool combs, A.I). 316. Hence the 
guild of wool-combers chose Feb. 3 
for their annual festival. 

— 5. 8L Agatha, a Sicilian Virgin and Mar- 

tyr, suffered a cruel martyrdom a.d. 
253, having refused to save herself 
by giving up her virtue to the Boman 
governor of the province. 

— 14. St. Valentine, Bishop and Martyr, be- 

headed at Rome a.d. 270. 
Mar. 1. St. David, Archbishop of Menevia, in 
544. From him the see and city has 
ever since been called St. David's. 

— 2. St. Chad or Cedde, Bishop of Lichfield, 

was one of the noble band of mis- 
sionaries who went forth from Lin- 
disfarne under the guidance of St. 
Aidan. He died in a.d. 673 of a 
pestilence. 

— 7. St. Perpetua, Mauritanian Martyr, men- 

tioned by Tertullian and St. Augus- 
tine. She suffered by being tossed 
T 2 
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to death by a wild cow in the amphi- 
theatre of Carthage, a.d. 203. 
Mar. 12. St. Chregory the Oreat, Bishop of Rome 
and Confessor. It was to his loTing 
zeal for souls that England was in- 
debted for the mission of St. Augus- 
tine in the beginning of the seventh 
century. 

— 18. St. Edward^ King and Martyr, son of 

> King Edgar, cruelly murdered at 
Corfe Castle by his mother-in-law 
Elfrida when aged only sixteen. The 
murder was so cruel, and the death 
so martyrlike, that this day was a 
kind of national expiation. 

— 21. St. Benedict^ Abbot, the founder of the 

great Benedictine order of monks by 
whom our cathedrals were built, and 
many other great Christian works 
effected. He died a.d. 643. 
Apr. 3. St. Richard^ Bishop of Chichester, a.d. 
1246—1263. 

— 4. St. Ambrose, Bishop of Milan. (See p. 

218.) 

— 19. St. Alphege, Archbishop of Canterbury, 

stoned to death at Greenwich by the 
Danes, a.d. 1012, on the spot where 
the parish church of St. Alphege 
now stands. 

— 23. St. Oeorgey Martyr, a Christian officer 

in the army of the persecutor Dio- 
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clesian, who was tortured and be- 
headed for boldly pulling down the 
edicts against Christians which the 
Emperor had caused to be fixed to 
the church doors. Since 1220 he has 
been regarded as the Patron Saint of 
England, and the Order of the Garter 
is connected with his name. The 
legend of St. George and the Dragon 
is probably founded on h^s bold op- 
position to the greatest persecutor 
Christians ever had. 
May 3. Invention (or finding) of tJhe Cross by 
Helena, an Englishwoman, andmother 
of the Emperor Constantino the Great. 
There is much probability in the 
story of this discovery, which is said 
to have taken place a.d. 326, under 
the heathen temple which had been 
contemptuously built on Calvary. 

— 6. 8L John the Evangelist^ ante portam La* 

tinam^ commemorates the fact that St. 
John was thrown into a cauldron of 
hot oil, in front of the Latin gate at 
Home, and that he was miraculously 
preserved from harm. He was then 
banished to Patmos, where he wrote 
the Revelation. 

— 19. 8t. Dunstan, Archbishop of Canterbury, 

A.D. 988. 

— 26. 8t. Augustine, first Archbishop of Can- 
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Jam L &. JTunmatt^ Btnnam f tira^ ani Mar- 
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fiisl Bishop of McBtz ajk 749» and 
aallere d martyrdmn in the midst of 
Ifek .^posiidic labonia. 

— 17. Si^ AAmty Haityr, an officer of the 

Soman arm j in England, who became 
the first English Mart jr, at Yemlam, 
BOW called St. Alban's, a.d. 303. 

— 3ft. TrmfMkm of JEdtcard, King of the 
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West Saxons, the removal of Eong 
Edward's body from Wareham to 
Shaftesbury, three years after his 
death. (See March 18.) 
July 2. Visitation of the Blessed Virgin Mary. 
The visit of St Mary to Elizabeth. 

— 4. Translation of St. Martiny Bishop and> 

Confessar.^ The removal of his body 
to Tours. 

— 15. St. Swithin, Bishop of Winchester, 

translated. The removal of St. 
Swithin's body to the interior of Win- 
chester Cathedral. He was a very 
holy Bishop, the tutor of good King 
Alfred, and Chancellor of England. 

— 20. St. Margaret, Virgin, and Martyr at 

Antioch in the third century. 

— 22. ^St. Mary Magdalen. This day had a 

proper service in the first English 
Prayer Book; but it was abolished 
by Puritan influence, and has never 
been restored. 

— 26. St. Anne, mother to the Blessed Virgin 

Mary. 
Aug. 1. Lammas Dap, a corrupt form of " Loaf 
Mass Dap,'* when the first cut com 
used to be made into a loaf and 
ofiered at the Altar, after the pattern 
of the wave sheaf at the Passover. 

— 6. The Transfiguration of our Lard. 

— 7. Name 0/ Jesus. 
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'Aug. 10. 8L LamreiMt^ Archdeacon of Rome and 
Martyr, a.d. 258. He was burnt on 
a hurdle used as a gridiron. 

— 28. 8t. Augmtine, Bishop of Hippo, Con- 

fessor and Doctor. (See p. 221.) 

— 29. St, John the Baptist beheaded. 

Sept. 1. 8t, OileSj Abbot and Confessor, a 

French hermit of the eighth century. 

— 7. 8t. JEnurchm, Bishop of Orleans, a.d. 

^ 340. 

— 8. Natimty of the Blessed Virgin Mary. 

— 14. Holy Cross Day, observed in comme- 

moration of the Cross becoming the 
glory instead of the shame of the 
world ; and of its adoption as the en- 
sign of his empire by Constantino, the 
first Christian Emperor. The Wed- 
nesday, Friday, and Satui;^y after 
Holy Cross Day are Ember Days. 

— 17. 8t. Lambert, Bishop and Martyr of and 

at Maestrecht, a.i>. 709. 

— 26. 8t, Cyprian, Archbishop of Carthage 

and Martyr. (See p. 213.) 

— 30. 8t. Jerome, Priest, Confessor, and 

Doctor. (See p. 220.) 
Oct. 1. 8t, Remigius, Bishop of Eheims in the 
sixth century. He converted and 
baptized Clovis, the founder of the 
old French monarchy. 

— 6. 8t, Faith, Virgin and Martyr of the 

third century. 
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Oct. 9. 8L DenySf Bishop and Martyr. [In 
the Calendar of the original Prayer 
Book this saint is called " the Areo- 
pagite ;'' but this is probably a mis- 
take, the day of St. Dionysius the 
Areopagite being Oct. 3.] A great 
Bishop of Pari8> martyred in the 
third century. 

— 13. Translation of King Edward the Con" 

fesBor; that is, of his remains in 
1163, when they were placed where 
they still remain in the chapel called 
after his name in Westminster Abbey. 
His throne is used by the Sovereigns 
of England at their coronation. 

— 17. St. JEtheldreda, Virgin, Queen of Nor- 

thumbria, who founded Stow, (the an- 
cient Cathedral of Lincoln,) and the 
Cathedral of Ely. 

— 26. 8t. Crispin^ Martyr a.d. 308, one of 

two brothers who maintained them- 
selves, while propagating the faith, 
by making shoes, as St. Paul did by 
making tents. They were martyred 
at Soissons, in France. 
Nov. 6. St. Leonard, Confessor^ a nobleman at 
the Court of Clovis, who retired to 
live a hermit life, in the sixth cen- 
tury. 

— 11. iS^. Martin, Bishop and Confessor, who 

was Bishop of Tours in the fourth 
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century, and greatly venerated for 
his holiness and chnrity. 
Nov. 13. 8t Britius, Bishop of Tours after the 
death of St. Martin. 
-^ 15. 8t Maehutus, Bishop, an Englishman 
of the sixth century who founded the 
French see named after him St. Male. 

— 17. St. Hughy Bishop of Lincoln in the 

twelfth century, who rebuilt Lincoln 
Cathedral, and in part with his own 
hands. 

— 20. 8L Edmund^ ^uig and Martyr. He 

was taken by the Danes in 870, and 
refusing to give up the faith was 
shot to death with arrows at the place 
now called Bury St. EdmuncC%. 

— 22. 8t. Cecilia, Virffin and Martyr, a noble 

lady of Rome, who was martyred in 
A.D. 230. She has always been re- 
garded as the patron saint of music. 

— 23. 8L Clement, first Bishop of B;Ome and 

Martyr. (See p. 206.) 

— 25. 8t, Catharine, Virgin and Martyr, was 

the daughter of a King of Egypt, 
tortured to death on four spiked 
wheels by the tyrant Maximian, a.d. 
307. 
Dee. 6. 8t. Nicolas, Bishop of Myra, in Lycia. 
Patron saint of sailors and of school- 
boys. 

— 8. Conception of the Blessed Virgin Mary. 
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Dec. 13. St. Lucy, Virgin and Martyr, a.d. 306. 
The Wednesday, Friday, and Satur- 
day after are Ember Days. 

— 16. Sapieniia, the first words of the follow- 

ing anthem, which was once sung on 
the evening of this day and followed 
by six others till Christmas Eve, all 
containing invocations of our Lord 
under some of His Scriptural titles, 
" Wisdom, which earnest out of the 
Most High, reaching from one end 
to the other, mightily and sweetly 
ordering all things ; come and teach 
us the way of understandiug." 

— 31. 8L Silvester, Bishop of Home at the. 

time of the Council of Nice. 



A SHOET EXPLANATION OF WORDS 

USED IN CHURCH HISTORY AND THEOLOGY. 



Ahohe, to loose, to set free from the lK>ndage of 
sin. 

Absolution, the name given to the form of words 
by which a person is absolved. The forgive- 
ness of sins, on earth, by the Son of Man, 
through His agents the Bishops and Priests 
of the Church. 

Abstinence, see Fasting. 

Actual sins, sins of thought, word, or deed ; that 
is, all sin which is not original, or birth sin. 

Adoration, worship ; to be given to God alone. 

Advent, a coming. The first Advent of Christ 
was His Birth; the second Advent will be 
His coming to judge the world. 

Agnus Dei, the Lamb of God. The name given 
to the prayer, '' O Lamb of God, that takest 
away the sins of the world." 
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Alma, Hie offering of money or goods to God for 
the use of His poor and Church. 

Altar, the holy table of wood or stone on which 
the Holy Sacrament, and alms, are offered to 
God. *'The Lord's Table" is the name by 
which it is usually called in the Prayer Book. 
It is not there called the Communion Table, 
as that name signifies that it is the table of 
those who communicate rather than the Table 
of the Lord. 

Amen, verily, truly. The word is Hebrew, and is 
used at the end of prayers, hymns, and creeds 
as an emphatic token of assent ; so be it at the 
end of prayers, so it is at the end of creeds. 

Angel, literally a messenger. The word is generally 
used for the spiritual beings who stand in the 
presence of God, and do His bidding ; but it 
is also used in the Revelation for the Bishops 
of the Seven Churches. 

Antinomians, a sect who believe themselves to be 
beyond the necessity of submitting to moral 
laws {anti = against, nomas = law.) 

Antichrist, the person who will eventually set up 
a kingdom against the kingdom of Christ. 
Mahomet was, in his time, an Antichrist. 

Apocalypse, the Greek name of the book of the \ 
Revelation of St. John. 

Apocrypha, the name given to those books of the 
Bible which are not part of the Old or Ne^ 
Testament. (See p. 8.) 

Apostate, one who forsakes Christianity. 
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Arians, those who follow the heresy of Arius, 
believing that our Lord is not God. 

Arlicle8y XXXIX. f a number of statements re- 
specting the belief of the Church of England 
where it differs from that of Home, and from 
that of Protestant Dissenters. 

Asceticism^ very severe self-denial. 

ABSurancCf perfect confidence, instead of hope, 
respecting one's salvation. 

Atheists, those who profess to believe that there is 
no God. 

Atonement, the making at one of God and sinAil 
man through the Person and work of Christ. 

Attributes, the distinctive qualities of the God- 
head, such as infinite goodness, justice, or 
love. 

Baptism, the name of a sacrament, in which a 
person is dipped in water, or has water poured 
upon him, while the words ordained by our 
Lord are said. 

Baptists, a name assumed by the sect which refuses 
Baptism to Infants, but baptizes grown up 
persons. 

Benedidte omnia opera — "0 all ye works, bless 
ye"— the first words of the Canticle some- 
times used instead of Te Deum after the first 
Morning Lesson. 

jBen«rfic^M«— "Blessed be*'— the first words of the 
song of Zacharias, used after the second 
Morning Lesson. 
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Bible, the Book. (See p. 1.) 
Blasphetnt/, speaking words against, or to the dis- 
honour of, any Person of the Holy Trinity. 

Canon, a rule. The name is applied (1) to the 
authorized collection of books called Holy 
Scripture, — the Canon of Scripture meaning 
those books and those only which are decided 
by the Church to be inspired; (2) to the 
Laws of the Church, which are called Canons 
EcclsBiasticaL The word is also used as the 
title of Cathedral officers. 

Canticles, sacred songs, as the Song of Solomon, 
the hjrmn of the Blessed Virgin, and that of 
Simeon. 

Catholic, general or universal ; that which is in 
all parts of the world ; that which has been 
believed always, every where, and by aU ; 
that which is believed on the authority of the 
Church. 

Chancel, the eastern division of a church, set apart 
for the Celebration of the Holy Communion, 
and as the place of the clergy and others who 
minister in Divine Service. 

Christen, the shortened form of to Christian, that 
is. to baptize. 

Church, (1) the mystical Body of Christ, that is, 
the fellowship of all baptized persons. (2) 
Any branch of Christ's universal Church 
planted among a separate people, as the 
Church of England, the Church of France, 
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the Church of Russia. (3) The Bishop, 
clergy, and laity of a diocese. (4) Any 
building consecrated by a Bishop as a place 
for Divine Worship, and having a parish 
annexed to it. 

Clergy^ Bishops, Priests, and Deacons. 

Clerk {clericm)^ a clergyman. Lay-clerks are the 
singing men of cathedral and other churches. 

Co'Ctemal, equally everlasting. 

Collect, a short prayer in which several petitions 
are collected in a condensed form. (See p. 49.) 

Commination, a threatening ; the name given to 
the special service for Ash- Wednesday. 

Communion^ fellowship with others; hence, the 
Communion of Saints, which is the fellowship 
of all faithful Christians living and dead; 
and the Holy Communion, which is fellowship 
with Christ and His members through the 
Blessed Sacrament. 

Confirmation, the laying on of hands by a Bishop 
for the purpose of confirming the blessing of 
Baptism, and establishing young Christians 
firmly in a state of grace. 

Congregationalists, a name for the sect of In- 
dependents. 

Consecrate, to make sacred ; to set apart for sacred 
use. 

Consubstantial, the same in substance with. 

Conversion, a turning from sin ; a turning back to 
holiness. 

Convocation, the third estate of the realm, a repre- 
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sentative assembly of the Church of England, 
composed of Bishops in one house, and Deans, 
Archdeacons, and Proctors or elected clerical 
members, in the other. 

Cavenanty an agreement between two or more 
persons. 

Creed, a name formed from the word credo, I 
believe, and signifying the Belief. 

Curate, used in the Prayer Book for the clergyman 
who has formally received the cure or care 
of souls, as Rector or Yicar, from the Bishop 
of the diocese. Its common use is exactly 
the reverse, for those who have not thus 
received the cure of souls, but have only been 
licensed to assist the real Curate. 

Deists, those who profess to believe that there is 

a God, but that He does not take any part 

in the government of the world, or any 

interest in the goodness or wickedness of 

men. 
Deus miaereatur, "God be merciful," a psalm 

sometimes used instead of Nunc Dimittis. 
Deuteronomy y the second law; a repetition of the 

law of which the first statement is in Exodufi, 

Numbers, and Leviticus. 
Dissenters, those who separate themselves from an 

established religion. 
Dominicans, the order of friars founded by St. 

Dominic in 1221. They were the Black 

Friars. 

u 
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Donatista, the followers of Donatus, an African 

sectarian of the fourth century. 
Doxologf/y a hymn composed with theological 

exactness. The lesser doocology is the Gloria 

Patri, the greater doxohgy is the Gloria in 

Excehia, (See these words.) 

Eastern Church, a term used collectively for the 
Churches which formerly made part of the 
Eastern Empire of Rome. The Russian 
Church is of this Communion, as well as the 
Churches of Greece, Palestine, Turkey, &c. 

Ebionites, a primitive sect of heretics. 

Eclectic, a professed selection of the good parts 
from everv sect or creed. 

Elder, a Presbyter. (See p. 117.) 

Election, God's mysterious choice of those who are 
to be placed in the way of salvation. 

Elements, the water used in Holy Baptism, the 
Bread and Wine used at the Holy Com- 
munion. 

Ember^Days, the Wednesday, Friday, and Saturday 
before the four Sundays at Lent, Whitsimtide, 
September, and Advent, when Priests and 
Deacons are ordained. (See pp. 129. 270.) 

Epicureans, a sect of heathen philosophers, the 
followers of Epicurus, who are named in Acts 
xvii. 18. They made pleasure the highest 
object of life. 

Epiphany, the Greek form of the word manifesta- 
tion, used as the name of the season when the 
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Light of the world was first displayed before 

mankind. 
JEtemiiyy duration without beginning, and without 

ending. God alone is truly eternal ; but the 

word is often used with reference to future 

duration only. 
. Eudiariaty a '' sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving/' 

that is, the Bread and Wine sacrificed to God 

with praise and thanksgiving when consecrated 

for the Holy Communion. 
Evangeliealy belonging to, or consistent with the 

Holy Gospels. 
Eve or Even^ the time after noon on the day before 

a Festival. 
Eoaeommunication, (1) shutting a person out from 

the Holy Communion ; (2) cutting a person 

off from all Christian privileges, so that he is 

to be considered as a '' heathen man " until 

restored to the fellowship of the Church by 

proper authority. 
Exodus, a going forth from ; hence given to the 

book which records the departure of the 

Israelites from Egypt. 
Egsorcmn, the driving out of evil spirits. 

. Faith, a faculty given by God in Baptism, which 
enables the Christian to believe God and to 
trust Him. Faith is developed by training 
like any other faculty; and may aUo be 
injured and destroyed by disuse and abuse. 
Fall of Man, the degeneration of nature, or spi- 

u 2 
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ritual change from good to bad, wbich resulted 
from Adam and Eve's sin. (See p. 191.) 

Fasting, taking less food than usual, or none at 
all, for the sake of spiritual self-discipline. 
Fasting before the Holy Communion, and on 
Good Friday, must also be considered as an 
act of reverence towards our Blessed Lord. 
(See p. 271.) 

Fathers, the early Christian expoimders of Christian 
truth and practice. The term is generally 
confined to the writers of the five hundred 
years succeeding the Apostolic age. 

Feasts or Festivah, all Holy-Days which are not 
Fasts. (See p. 248.) 

FrandscanSy an order of monks founded by St. 
Francis of Assisi in 1209. 

Genealogy y a list of forefathers, such as those in 
St. Matt, i., St. Luke iii., Gen. xi., and in the 
first book of Chronicles. 

Oenesis, origin, generation; hence the name of 
the book which tells about the origin of 
mankind, and of God's chosen people. 

Gentiles, a name given by the Jews to all who 
were not of their nation. 

Ohria in Excehis, "Glory in the highest," the 
first words of the final hymn in the Com- 
munion Service when said in Latin. 

Gloria Patri, "Glory to the Father," the first 
words of the short anthem used after each 
Psalm and elsewhere. . 
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Oospel, glad tidings ; " good spell " is the ancient 

English origin of the word. 
Greek Churchy a name often used for the Eastern 

Church generally. 

Hallelujah, the Hebrew word for " Praise ye the 

Lord." It is sometimes spelt Alleluia. 
Heatherhy a term generally used for nations which 

have never been Christian. 
Heresy, belief in a doctrine condemned by the 

Church. 
HerodianSy a Jewish sect who seem to have thought 

that Herod would prove to be the Messiah. 
Hoaanna, a Hebrew word signifying "Save, we 

beseech Thee," used in the sense in which we 

say " God save the Queen." 

Iconoclasts, Eastern enthusiasts who broke all 
images in churches. 

Immaculate, without spot or impurity. Our Lord 
was conceived by a Virgin, and therefore 
without sin ; but the term " Immaculate Con-- 
ceptton " is used by Romanists to signify the 
conception of the Blessed Virgin herself by 
her mother, of which nothing whatever is 
known, either from the Bible or history. 

Incarnation, a Latinized name for the act by 
which the Eternal " Word was made flesh," 
and also for the doctrine that He became and 
remains Man as well as God. 

Incomprehensible, without limit of space. The 
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word 18 used in this sense, and not in that of 
unintelligibley in the Athanasian Creed. 

Independents, a sect (otherwise named Congre- 
gationalists) which professes to be free from 
all control beyond that of the congregation 
in respect to religious matters. 

Infallibility y the impossibility of falling into error. 

Inspiration, the influence of God the Holy Spirit 
upon the prophets, and the writers of the 
Holy Scriptures. It has, doubtless, been 
extended to many other persons, and especially 
to the Apostles. 

Intermediate state, the condition of the soul when 
separated from the body, that is, between 
death and the resurrection. 

Introit, the hymn or psalm which is sung while 
the clergy are entering the place where the 
Holy Communion is to be celebrated. The 
literal meaning is " the entrance." 

Invitatory, a Canticle sung before the Psalms, such 
as the Venite, or that used on Eadter Day in 
place of it. 

Jansenists, a large Roman Catholic sect foimded 
abroad by a Bishop named Jansen about the 
time of the Great Rebellion. 

Jesuits, a Roman Catholic order founded by Ig- 
natius Loyola in the sixteenth century. They 
are the chief supporters of Papal usurpa- 
tions. 

Jubilate Deo, "O be joyful in the Lord," the 
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Canticle occasionally used after the Morning 

Second Lesson. 
Judaismy the religion of the Jews. 
Justification, the being made just, or righteous. 

Kyrie Ukison, or simply Kyrie, the Greek for 
" Lord have mercy," or " Lord " alone. The 
term is used for the Responses after the Com- 
mandments ; but means properly the three 
versicles used after the Apostles' Creed, and 
elsewhere. 

Laity, literally the " Laos," or people of the Lord ; 

generally used to signify all who are not 

clergymen. 
Levitical, belonging to the tribe of Levi; used 

generally to signify the Mosaic dispensation. 
Leviticus, the book of the Levitical Law. 
Liturgy, the form for the celebration of the Blessed 

Sacrament. The word is loosely used for all 

forms of public prayer. 
Lutherans, the followers of Luther, who originally 

seceded from various Homan Catholic national 

Churches at the. time of the Reformation. 

Maccabees, (1) a family of Jewish rulers between 
the time of Malachi and Herod the Great. 
(2) Two books of the Apocrypha. 

Magnificat, " doth magnify ;" the first word of the 
Canticle of the Blessed Virgin Mary which 
is used after the First Evening Lesson. 
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ffaiM, the mllowezs of the £sdse prophet 

Maixomet. See p. 230.) 

?/W9« a :ieet oi amaent heretics. (See p. 229.) 
Jbunuiiaa^ those who diabeliere the existence of 

spirits^ and* hhub or Less^ in that of the soul, 

or of GrocL 
JSnmdt/ TTkiimday^ the Thnradaj before Easter, the 

daT when our Lord gvre eommandmBXit re- 

apeedn^ thia KoLr iSttcrammt. 
JKcMtor, 0110 who ateuxda beCweoL to reconcile and 

Xamuh^ thtt Hebrew fim oS. the Greek word 
Chrkc^ wwanrng^ *^ The Anj(»nted One/' 

J^icHfk^n^ a gemsEal name fiir the followers of 
Jooii W<>sIi>T^ who first took the name as 
^aafi beLon^in^ ft> those who use method in 

JR.~.r:er«c Ci irrrk the Chmch during the tune of 
lis carthir war against sib. 

jr^^K^^m. a ibiMisaiid Tears* rrign ; many Chris- 
tians bewiet^ in saeh a reign of onr Lord on 
earth at a fntare period. 

JGnocfey a sapemataial act; goierally nsed of 
those only which are eflfected by Divine 
power. 

Monophydtei^ an heretical sect of Eastern Chris- 
tians who belicTc that onr Lord had only 
one nature (monos physis). 

Monothelitea, an heretical sect of Eastern Christians 
who believe that there was no human struggle 
of the human will against the Divine Will 
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in our Lord's sufferings, but that He only 
possessed one Will (monos thelos) in His 
two Natures. 

Jfantanists, the followers of Montanus, a heretic 
of the second century. 

MoravianSy a sect founded by Count Zinzendorf, 
the friend of John Wesley. 

Mormanites, a sect founded about thirty years ago 
by an American impostor nameki Joseph 
Smith, who professed to have had the " book 
of Mormon " revealed to him as a new Bible, 
and enjoined gross profligacy on his followers 
under the pretence that polygamy was the 
privilege of " Latter Day Saints." The prin- 
ciples of the sect are very antichristian. 

Mortification, literally "the killing" of sin. It 
means any self-denial, especially a severe one, 
by which sin is overcome. 

Mystery, a truth of which the meaning is not at 
all, or only partially, revealed. Such is the 
Mystery of the Holy Trinity, and such the 
doctrine of Christ's work in the Sacraments. 

Nave, that part of the church appropriated to the 
laity. 

Nestorians, an Eastern « sect founded by Nestorius 
in the fifth century. They hold dangerous 
principles respecting the Person of our 
Lord, denying the perfect union of His two 
Natures. 

Nicene, the Council, Canons, and Creed of a.d. 
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325 are so called from the first being assembled 
at a town named Nice or Nicoea. 

Nicolaiianes, the followers of some early mis- 
believer named Nicolas, mentioned by our 
Lord in the message given to St. John for 
the Church of Pergamos. Nicolas means in 
Greek the same as Balaam does in Hebrew ; 
and from the reference made to the latter in 
connexion with the Nicolaitanes, it is probable 
that they both misled God's people by some 
profligate principles such as are held by the 
Mormonites. 

NovatianSy the followers of Novatus, an African 
heretic of the third century. 

Numbers^ a book of the Old Testament, so called 
because it relates some details respecting the 
genealogies and census of the Israelites, or 
because it refers to the time at which the 
census was taken by Moses. 

Nunc DimiUis, " now lettest Thou [Thy servant] 
depart/' the Song of Simeon, used after the 
second Evening Lesson* 

Oath, a solemn promise made in the Name of 
God. 

OhkUion, an o£Pering solemnly made to God. In 
the Prayer for the Church Militant the 
word refers to the uncpnsecrated Bread and 
Wine; in the Prayer of Consecration it 
refers to our Blessed Lord's own offering of 
Himself. 
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Oclave, the eighth day of a Festival, or the whole 
period of eight days to which the principal 
Festivals properly extend. 

Orders, Holy, the three orders of Bishop, Priest, 
and Deacon. 

Ordinal, the book which contains the form used 
for ordaining or making Bishops, Priests, and 
Deacons. 

Ordinary, the person who has ecclesiastical juris- 
diction over the clergy or church of a parish, 
as the Bishop or Archdeacon. The word is 
used for other Church judges. 

Original sin, the alienation of human nature from 
God by its derivation from the fallen nature 
of Adam and Eve. 

Orthodox, in accordance with the doctrine of the 
Church. 

Paganism, the idolatrous religions of the ancient 

world. 
Pantheism, the belief that God is a power diffiised 

through every thing, instead of a Personal 

God who creates and preserves every thing 

by His Power. 
Parable, a narration of some real or imaginary 

event which is intended to be interpreted 

with a spiritual meaning. 
Paradise, (1) the happy abode of Adam and Eve 

before the Fall ; (2) the place where the souls 

of the righteous dwell during the intermediate 

state. 
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Paasiony suffering, used almost exclusively of our 

Blessed Lord's sufferings. 
Pastor y a shepherd. Christ having called Himself 

the Good Shepherd or Good Pastor, the name 

has been assumed for His ministers. 
Patriarchy the head of a tribe, or ancestor of a 

family. 
Pelagians, the followers of a Welsh heretic named 

Morgan (Pelagius in Greek) in the fifth 

century. They believed that there was no 

original sin, and denied any necessity for 

God's grace to live a good life. The heresy 

is always being re-produced. 
\ Pentateuch, the Greek name for the five books of 

Moses. 
Pentecost, the Greek name for the " Feast of 

weeks," fifty days after the morrow of the 

Passover Sabbath (see p. 257), Whit Sunday. 
Pharisees, a sect of the Jews who professed great 

strictness in observing the Law. 
Predestination, God's unrevealed foreknowledge 

and purpose with respect to the future s£d- 

vation of every soul. 
Presbyter, an elder, a priest. 
Presbyterians, a sect originated at the Reformation 

with the intention of continuing the Church 

without Bishops, which is, as see pp. 67. 122, 

an impossibility. 
Prophet, one inspired by God to. speak in His 

Name respecting current or future events. 
Proselyte, a convert. 
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Protestant, a name given to certain persons who 
protested against a law made by the Emperor 
Charles Y. and his Diet in 1529. It is 
assumed by many as protesting against the 
errors of the Church of Rome ; but the word 
is not found in the Church of England 
formularies. So many heretics and schismatics 
are also Protestants, that the word is going 
out of use among Church people as one which 
'has lost much of its proper meaning. 

Quadragesimaf the ^rst Sunday in Lent, so called 

as being about forty days from Easter. 
Quicky the old English word for the living as 

distinguished from the dead. 
Quicunque vult, the first Latin words of the Atha- 

nasian Creed, translated by the first two 

English words. 
Quinquagesima, the Sunday which is about fifty 

days before Easter. 

Redeemer, a name given to our Blessed Lord as 
having ransomed, or bought off sinners from 
their bondage by His death. 

Reformation, a forming anew out of old materials. 

Regeneration, a begetting, or being born, anew: 
the spiritual effect of Holy Baptism. It was 
the name originated for Baptism by our 
Lord Himself. (See St. John iii. 3 — 7.) 

Resurrection, a rising again, that is, the re- union of 
body and soul after their separation by death. 
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JtevebUion, an unveiling of tmth by God. 

iZt^y a religious ceremony. 

Ritual^ the ceremonial part of religion. 

Ramanisia, an English sect, originally founded in 
1570 (the twelfth year of Queen Elizabeth's 
reign), by a bull of Pope Pius V. They have 
ever since adhered slavishly to Roman prin- 
ciples and usages in preference to those of 
the National Church. 

RubriCy the rules for Divine Service, so named 
from the Latin word signifying red, in which 
colour they are usually printed. 

Sabaoth, hosts. ''Lord God of Sabaoth/' in the 

Te Deum, means the same as *' Lord God of 

hosts " in the Ter Saneius. 
Sabbathf rest. The Sabbath day is the day on 

which Gt)d rested from His work of creation, 

Saturday. 
Sabellians, th^ followers of a heretic of the third 

century, named Sabellius. 
Saeramentf an outward and visible sign, ordained 

by Christ, of an inward and spiritual grace, 

given by Him as its accompaniment. 
Sacrifice, a solemn offering made to God according 

to His ordinance, for His honour, and for the 

benefit of sinners, as in the Holy Communion. 
Sacrikge, the profanation or robbery of churches, 

or of any thing else which has been solemnly 
. consecrated to God's use and service. 
Saddueees, a Jewish sect which took its name from 
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Sadoc, and the principal of whose tenets were 
a disbelief in spirits^ angels, and the resur- 
rection. 
Samaritans, the people of Samaria, a mixed race, 
half Jewish and half idolatrous in their reli- 
gion. 
Sanctificatioriy the work of God the Holy Ghost in 
making persons holy (sanctua, holy). 

Satan, a Hebrew word signifying the adversary of 
God and man. 

Scribes, writers ; copyists of the Holy Scriptures. 

Scriptures, writings ; Holy Scriptures, the books 
of the Holy Bible. 

S^tuagesim-a, the Sunday representing the seven- 
iieth day before Easter. 

S^tuagint, a Greek version of the Old Testament, 
so called because made by seventy or seventy- 
two learned men at Alexandria, about 250 
years before the coming of our Lord. 

Sexagesima, the Sunday representing the sixtieth 
day before Easter. 

Socinians, the followers of Socinus, an Italian 
heretic of the sixteenth century. They deny 
the Divinity of our Blessed Lord. 

Stoics, an ancient sect of Greek philosophers men- 
tioned in Acts xvii. 18. 

Supernatural, that which it is plainly impossible 
to account for by ordinary natural causes ; as 
(for example) St. Peter's escape from prison, 
or St. Paul's sudden blindness and restoration 
to sight, or regeneration by Baptism. 
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Stoedenborgians, the followers of Swedenborg, a 
Swedish philosopher of the last century, who 
pretended to have received Divine revela- 
tions altogether changing the face of Chris- 
tianity. 

Synagogues, buildings in which the Holy Scrip- 
tures were read and expounded, and prayers 
offered by the Jews who lived at too great 
distance from Jerusalem to have constant 
access to the courts of the Temple. 

Tabemack, the tent which served the purpose 
afterwards served by the Temple at Jeru- 
salem, until the time of Solomon. 

Temple, the House of God at Jerusalem, built first 
by Solomon, rebuilt by Zerubbabel after the 
Babylonish captivity, and largely restored 
by Herod the Great just before our Lord's 
coming. 

Te Deum, the Canticle " We praise Thee, God** 
sung after the first Morning Lesson. 

Ter Sanctm, the name — Thrice Holy— of the 
Hymn ** Holy, Holy, Holy," which is sung 
at the celebration of the Holy Communion. 

Tradition, a handing down of doctrine. (See p. 
182.) 

Transfiguration, the change of figure or appear- 
ance which occurred to our Lord when He 
was in the Mount with His three disciples. 

Transuhstantiation, a change from one substance 
to another of a higher nature. 
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Trinity f Three in One. 

Type^ some person, thing, or event which forms a 
shadow of some higher person, thing, or event 
to follow. So the sacrifice of the Passover 
Lamb was a type of the sacrifice of the Lamb 
of God ; the ark was a type of the Church ; 
Joshua, the leader of Israel into the promised 
land, was a type of Jesus, our leader into the 
Church and Heaven. 

Unitarians, those who veil their rejection of our 
Lord's work, and that of the Holy Ghost, 
under the pretence of a jealousy for the 
oneness of God. They are often associated 
with Socinians. 

Unity, oneness. 

Universalists, those who believe in the ultimate 
salvation of all, irrespective of their good or 
evil lives and deaths. 

Venite Eomltemus, — " O come let us sing," — the 
first words of the 95th Psalm, used as the 
Invitatory before the Psalms of the day at 
Morning Prayer. 

Vigil, the Fast by which certain Festivals are 
preceded on the eve before. 

Vow, a solemn promise made to God. 

Vulgate, the ancient Latin version of the Holy 
Bible. 

Waldenses, an ancient sect in the valleys of Pied- 
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Small Svo. &. 6d. 

Beaven's (Rev. Dr.) Questions on Scripture History. Fourth 

Edition, revised. 18mo. 2», 

Beaven'fi (Rev. Dr.) Help to Catechising; for the use of 

Cieigymen, Schools, and Private Families. New Edition. 18mo. 2f. 

Bethell's (Bishop) General View of the Doctrine of Regene- 
ration in Baptism. Fifth Edition. 8yo. 9«. 

Bickersteth's (Archdeacon) Questions illustrating the Thirty- 
nine Articles of the Church of England : with Proofs from Scripture and 
the Primitive Church. Fifth Edition. 12mo. 3s. (M. 

Bickersteth's (Archdeacon) Catechetical Exercises on the 

Apostles* Creed; chiefly drawn from the Exposition of Bishop Pearson. 
New Edition. 18mo. 2s. 

Blimt's (Rev. J. H.) Directorium Pastorale: the Principles 

and Practice of Pastoral Work in the Church of England. Crown 8vo. 9«. 

This work has been written with tiie object of pnnviding for Theological 
students and the youngw Clergy a Practical Manual on the subject of 
which it treats. 

Contenu : — Chap. I. The nature of the Pastoral Office.— Chap. II. 
The relation of the Pastor to Qod — Chap. III. The relation of the Pastor 
to his flock.— Chap. IV. The ministry of God's Word.— Chap. V. The 
ministry ofthe Sacraments, &c. — Chap. VI. The Visitation of the Sick.^ 
Chap. Vll. Pastoral converse.— Chap. VI 11. Private Instruction. — Chap. 
IX. Schools. — Chap. X. Parochial lay co-operation — ChHO. XI Anxilisiry 
Parochial Institutions.— Chap. XII. Parish Festivals.— Chap. XIII. Mis- 
cellaneous Responsibilities. 

Blunt's (Rev. J. H.) Household Theology ; a Handhook of 

Religious Information respecting the Holy Bible, the Prayer Book, the 
.Church, the Ministry, Ilivine Worship, the Creeds, &€., &c. Small 
8vo. OS, 
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Boyle's (W. R. A.) Inspiration of the Book of Daniel, and 

otlier portions of Sacred Scripture. With a correction of Profane, and an 
adjustment of Sacred Cfaronoiogj. 8vo. 14«. 

Bnght's (Bey. W.) Faith and Life; Readings for the 

greater Holydars, and tbe Sundays from Advent to Trinity. Compiled 
from Ancient Writers. Small Sto. 5f. 

Brown's (Rev. G. J.) Lectures on the Gospel according to 

St John, in the form of a Continuous Commentary. 2 toIs. 8to. 24«. 

Browne's (Sir Thomas) Christian Morals. With a Life of 

the Author by Samuel Johnson. In small 8vo. ivith Portrait of Author, 
price 6«. handsomely printed on toned paper from antique type. 

Burke. — A Complete Edition of the Works and Correspond- 
ence of the Right Hon. Edmund Burke. In 8 toIb. 8to. With Por- 
trait. U. 4f . 

Contents : — 1. Mr. Burke*s Correspondence between the year 1744 and 
his Decease in 1797, first published from the original MSS. in 1844, 
edited b^ Earl Fitzwilliam and Sir Richard Bourke. The most interest- 
ing portion of the Letters of Mr. Burke to Dr. French Laurence is also 
included in it. 

2. The Works of Mr. Burke, as edited by his Literary Ezecuton, and 
completed by the publication of the 15th and 16th Volumes, in 1826. 
under the Superintendence of the late Bishop of Rochester, Dr. Walker 
King. 

Burke's (Edmund) Reflections on the Eevolution in France, 

in 1790. New Edition, with a short Biographical Notice. 8yo. 4f. 6<f. 

Cambridge Year-Book and Uniyersity Almanack for 1865. 

Edited by William White, Sub- Librarian of Trinity College. Crown 8to. 
29. 6<i. sewed ; or, 3«. 6<i. in cloth. 

Caswall's (Key. Dr.) Martyr of the Pongas. A Memoir 

of the Rey. Hamble James Leacock, first West-Indian Missionaiy to 
Western Africa. Small 8vo. With Portrait. U.^, 

Chase's (Rey. D. P.) Translation of the Nicomachean Ethics 

of Aristotle ; with an Introduction, a Marginal Analysis, and Explana- 
tory Notes. Designed for the use of Students in the Universities. Second 
Edition, revised. Crown 8vo. 6«. 

Chriptian's (The) Duty, from the Sacred Scriptures. In 

Two Parts. Part I. Exhortation to Repentance and a Holy Life. Part 
II. Devotions for the Closet, in Three Offices, for every Day in the 
Week. {Ltmdon : idd by C. Rivington, in St. PauTt Churchyard, 1780.] 
New Edition. Edited by the Rev. Thomas Dale, M.A. Small 8vo. 
(1852.) 6». 

Clarke's (Rev. B. S.) Essay towards the Interpretation of 

the Apocalypse; with Appendices on Ezekielxl. — xlyiii., and Plans. 8vo. 8tf. 
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Clergy Charities. — ^List of Charities, General and Diocesan, 

for the Relief of the Clergy, their Widows and Families. Fifth Edition. 
Small 8vo. ds. 

Clissold's (Rev. H.) Lamps of the Church; or, Eays of 

Faith, Hope, and Charity, from the Lives and Deaths of some Eminent 
Christians of the Nineteenth Century. New and cheaper Edition. Crown 
Syo., with five Portraits. 5i, 

Codd's (Rev. A.) The Fifty-Third Chapter of Isaiah. A 

Course of Lectures, delivered in Holy Week and on Easter Day, in the 
Parish Church of Beaminster, Dorset. Small 8vo. St. 6d. 

CotteriU's Selection of Psahns and Hymns for Public Wor- 
ship. New and cheaper Editions. 32mo., It.; in 18mo. (large print), 
]«. 6d, Also an Edition on fine paper, 2$. 6d, 






A large allowance to Clergymen and Churchwardens. 



Cox's (Miss) Hymns from the German ; accompanied by the 

German originals. Second Edition, elegantly printed in small 8vo. 5«. 

Cox's (Rev. J. M.) The Church on the Rock : or, the Claims 

and some Distinctive Doctrines of the Church of Rome considered, in Six 
Lectures. Small 8vo. 3s. 

Coxe's (Archdeacon) Plain Thoughts on Important Church 

Subjects. Small Bvo. 39. 

Crosthwaite's (Rev. J. C.) Historical Passages and Charac- 
ters in the Book of Daniel; Eight Lectures, delirered in 185*2, at the 
Lecture founded by the late Bernard Hyde, Esq. To which are added. 
Four Discourses on Mutual Recognition in a Future State. ]2mo. 

7t. ed. 
Daily Service Hymnal. 12mo., Is, 6d, 82mo., 6d, 

Dais's (Bp. of Peterborough) Plain and Short History of 

England for Children : in Letters from a Father to his Sou. With Ques- 
tions. Fourteenth and Cheaper Edition. ISmo. l8,6d, 

Denton's (Rev. W.) Commentary, Practical and Exegetical, 

on the Lord*s Prayer. Small 8vo. 5s. 

Ellison's (Rev. H. J.) Way of Holiness in Married Life; 

a Course of Sermons preached in Lent Second Edition. Small 8vo. 
2ff. 6d, In white dotky antique tiyUy 3s. ^d, 

Espin's (Rev. T. E.) Critical Essays. Crown 8vo. 7*. Qd, 

Contents: — Weslevan Methodism — Essays and Reviews — Edward 
Irving — Sunday— Bishop Wilson, of Sodor and Man— Bishop Wilson, of 
Calcutta — Calvin. 

Evans's (Rev. R. W.) Bishopric of Souls. Fourth Edition. 

Small 8vo. 5«. 
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Evans's (Rev. B. W.) Minishy of the Body. Second £di- 

tioB. Small 8vo. 6i, 9d. 

Exton's (Rev. R. B.) Speculum Gregis ; or, the Parochial 

Minister's Assittenfe in the Oyersight' of bis Flock. With blank forms 
to be filled up at discretioB. Se?«nth Edition* In pocket size. 4s. 6d. 
botmd wUk datp, 

Fearon's (Rev. H.) Sermons on Public Subjects. Small 
8vo. 3s. bd. 

Giles's (Rev. J. D.) Village Sermons preached at some of 

the chief Christian Seasons, in the Parish Church of Bellean with Aby. 
Small Sto. 5«. 

Gilly's (Rev. Canon) Memoir of Felix Neflp; Piwtor of the 

High Alps; and of his Ijahours amons the French Protestants of Dauphine, 
a Remnant of the Primitive Christians of Oaul. Sixth Edition. Fcap. 
&t.6d. 

Girdlestone's (Rev. Charles) Holy Bible, containing the 

Old and New Testaments; with a Commentary arranged in Short Lec- 
tures for the Dailj Use of Families. New Edition, in o vols. 8ro. 3^ 3«. 

The Old Tentament separately. 4 vols. 8yo. 42s. 
The New Testement. 2 vols. 8vo. 2U. 

Goulbum's (Rev. Dr.) Thoughts on Personal Religion. 

Seventh Edition. Small Svo. 6s. 6d. 

Goulbum's (Rev. Dr.) Office of the Holy Communion in 

the Book of Common Prayer; a Series of Lectures delivered in the 
Church of St John the Evangelist, Paddington. Third Edition. Small 
Byo. 6«. 

Goulbum's (Rev. Dr.) Sermons preached on Various Occa- 
sions during the last Twenty Years. Second Edition. 2 yolei small Svo. 
\0».6d. 

Gk)ulbum's (Rev. Dr.) Four Sermons on Subjects of the Day. 

Second Edition. U, 6d, 

Goulbum's (Rev. Dr.) The Idle Word: Short Religious 

Essays upon the Gift of Speech, and its Employment in Conversation. 
Third Edition. Small Svo. 3*. 

Goulbum's (Rev. Dr.) Introduction to the Devotional 

Study of ibe Holy Scriptures. Seventh Edition. Small Byo. 3«. 6d, 

Goulbum's (Rev. Dr.) Family Prayers, arranged on the 

Liturgical Principle. Third Edition. Small Bvo. &. 

Goulbum's (Rev. Dr.) Short Devotional Forms, compiled to 

meet the Exigencies of a Busy life. New Edition, elegantly printed in 
square 16*mo. Is. 6d, 

Goulbum's (Rev. Dr.) Manual of Confirmation. Fifth 

Edition. U, 6d, 
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GresweU'g (Key. Edward) The Three Witnesses and the 

Threefold Cord; being the Tettimony of the Nataral Measuret of Time, 
of the PrimitiTe CiyU Calendar, and of Antediluvian and Postdiluyiao 
Tradition, on the Principtl Queatioaa of Fact in Sacred or Profane Anti- 
qnitj. 8to. 7«. 6d. 

Greswell's (Rev. Edward) Objections to the Historical Cha- 
racter of the Pentateuch, in Part I. of Dr. Co)enM>*s ** Pentateuch and 
Book of Joshua,** considered, and ahown to be unfounded. 8vo. 5s, 

Ghreswell's (Bev. Edward) Exposition of the Parables and 

of other Parts of the Gospels. 5 vols, (in 6 parts), 8?o. 3/. 12f. 

Ghrotius de Yeritate Beligionis Christians. With English 

Notes and Illustrations, for the use of Students. Bj tlie Rev. J. £. 
Middleton, M.A., oil Trinitj College, Cambridge ; Lecturer on Theology 
at St. Bees* College. Second Edition. 12mo. 6t. 

Gurnej's (Bev. J. H.) Sermons on the Acts of the Apostles. 

With a Preface by the Dean of Canterbury. Small 8to. 7t» 

Gumey's (Bev. J. H.) Sermons chiefly on Old Testament 

Histories, from Texts in the Sunday Lessons. Second Edition. 6«. 

Gumey's (Bev. J. H.) Sermons on Texts from the Epistles 

and Gospels for Twenty Sundays. Second Edition. 6«. 

Gumey's (Bev. J. H.) Miscellaneous Sermons. 6s, 
Hale's (Archdeacon) Proposals for the Extension of the 

Ministry in the Cburch of England, by the Revival of a lower order of 
Minifitera, and by the Addition of Suffragan Bishops, made on several 
occasions. 8vo. 2a. 6d. 

Hale's (Archdeacon) Sick Man's Guide to Acts of Faith, 

Patience, Charity, and Repentance. Extracted from Bishop Taylor*8 Holy 
Dying. In large print Second Edition. 8vo. 3«. 

Hall's (Bev. W. J.) Psalms and Hymns adapted to the 

Services of the Church of England ; with a Supnlement of additional 
Hymns and ludires. In 8vo., 5<r. 6d. — 18mo., Sn. — *^4mo., \g. Pd. — 24mo., 
limp cloth, U. fid. — 82mo., U. — 32mo., limp, 8<^. (The Supplement may 
be had sepumtely.) 

\* A Prospectus of the above, with Specimens of Type, and farther 
particulars, may be had of the Publishers. 

HaU's Selection of Psalms and Hymns ; with Accompanying 

Tunes, selected and arranged by John Foster, of Her Majesty's Chapels 
Rtiyal. Crown Svo., limp doth, '2». 6d. , The Tunes only, it. 

HaU's Selection. An Edition of the above Tunes for the 

Oiigan. Oblong Svo. 7». &/. 

Help and Comfort for the Sick Poor. By the Author of 

*' Sickness : its Trials and Blessings.** Fourth Edition, tti lar^B print, 
it., or \», 6d. in cUAk, 
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Henley's (Hon. and Bey. B.) Sennons on the Beatitudes, 

preached at St Mary*! Chnrch, Putney. Small 8vo. St. 

Henley's (Hon. and Bev. B.) The Prayer of Prayers. 

Small 8yo. 4m. 6d, 

Hessey's (Bev. Dr.) Biographies of the Kings of Judah : 

Twelve Lecturea. Crown 8to. 6«. 6d. 

Heygate's (Bev. W. E.) Care of the Soul; or, Sennons 

on Point! of Chriitian Prudence. 12mo. 5f. 6d, 

Heygate's (Bev. W. E.) The Good Shepherd ; or, Christ 

the Pattern, Prieat, and Paitor. ISmo. 3*. 6d, 

Hodgson's (Chr.) Instructions for the Use of Candidates for 

Holy Orders, and of the Parochial CleTgy, as to Ordination, Licences, 
Induction, Pluralities, Residence, &c. &c. ; with Acts of Parliament rela- 
ting to the abore, and Forms to be used. Eighth Edition, revised and 
corrected. 8vo. 12«. 

Holden's (Bev. Geo.) Ordinance of Preaching investigated. 

Small 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Holden's (Bev. Geo.) Christian Expositor; or, Practical 

Guide to the Study of the New Testament. Intended for the use of 
General Readers. Second Edition. 12mo. 12*. 

Hook's (Dean) Book of Family Prayer. Seventh Edition, 

revised and enlarged. l8mo. 2f. 

Hook's (Dean) Private Prayers. Fifth Edition. 18mo. 2s, 
Hook's (Dean) Dictionary of Ecclesiastical Biography. 

8 vols. 12mo. 21. \U, 

Hours (The) of the Passion ; with Devotional Forms for 

Private and Household Use. 12mo. 5f. in limp cloth, or 6«. in cloth, 
red edges. 

Hulton's (Bev. C. G.) Catechetical Help to Bishop Butler's 

Analogy. Third Edition. Post 8vo. 4b. 6d, 

Hymns and Poems for the Sick and Suffering ; in connexion 

with the Service for the Visitation of the Sick. Selected from 
Various Authors. Edited by the Rev. T. V. Fosbery, M.A., Vicar of 
St. Gileses, Reading. Sixth Edition. 5«. 6d. in c2oM, or Os. 6d. in morocco. 

Jackson's (Bp. of Lincoln) Six Sermons on the Christian 

Character; preached in Lent. Seventh Edition. Small 8vo. 3t. 6d. 

James's (Bev. Dr.) Comment upon the Collects appointed 

to be used in the Chun;h of England on Sundays and Holydajrs through- 
out the Year. Fifteenth Edition. 12mo. 5t. 

James's (Bev. Dr.) Christian Watchfulness in the Prospect 

of Sickness, Mourning, and Death. Eighth Edition. i2mo. S$, 
Cheap Editions of these two works may be had, price 3t. each. 
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James's (Eev. Dr.) Evangelical Life, as seen in the Ex- 
ample of our Lord Jnui Christ. Second Edition. 12mo. 7». 6d, 

James's (Rev. Dr.) Devotional Comment on the Morn- 
ing and Evening Services in the Book of Common Praver, in a Series of 
Plain Lectures. Second Edition. In 2 vols. 12mo. lOs. 6d, 

Inman's (Bev. Professor) Treatise on Navigation and 

Nautical Astronomy, for the Use of British Seamen. Thirteenth Edition, 
edited by the Rev. J. W. Inman. Royal 8vo. 7s. 

Inman's (Rev. Professor) Nautical Tables for the Use 

of British Seamen. New Edition, edited by the Rev. J. W. Inman. 
Royal 8vo. 14«. 

Jones's (Rev. Harry) Life in the World: Sermons at St. 

Luke*s, Berwick Street* Small 8vo« 5*. 

Kaye's (Bishop) Account of the Writings and Opinions 

of Justin Martyr. Third Edition. 8vo. 7«. 6</. 

Kaye's (Bishop) Ecclesiastical History of the Second and 

Third Centuries, Illustrated from the Writings of TertuUian. Third 
Edition. 8vo. 13s. 

Kaye's (Bishop) Account of the Writings and Opinions of 

Clement of Alexandria. 8vo. 12«. 

Kaye's (Bishop) Account of the Council of Nicsea, in 

connexion with the Life of Athanasius. 8vo. 8«. 

Kennaway's (Rev. C. E.) Consolatio ; or, Comfort for the 

Afflicted. Selected from various Authors. With a Preface by the Bishop 
of Oxford. Eleventh Edition. Small 8vo. 48.6d. 

Knowles's (Rev. E. H.) Notes on the Epistle to the He- 
brews, with Analysis and Brief Paraphrase; for Theological Students. 
Crown 8vo. 6«. o<i. 

Lee's (Archdeacon) Eight Discourses on the Inspiration of 

H0I7 Scripture. Fourth Edition. 8vo. ]5«. 

Lee's (Rev. F. G.) The Words from the Cross : Seven Ser- 
mons for Lent and Passion-tide, Second Edition. Small 8vo. 2t. 6d, 

Lewis's (Rev. W. S.) Threshold of Revelation; or, Some 

Inquiry into the Province and True Character of the First Chapter of 
Genesis. Crown 8vo. 6s, 

London Diocese Book for 1865 : containing an account of the 

See and its Bishops ; of St. PauVs Cathedral, Westminster Ahhey, and 
the Chapels Royal ; of the Rural Deaneries, Foreign Chaplaincies, &c. 
By John Hassara, Private Secretary to the Bishop of London. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 29. 6d, 
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McCauI's (Eev. Dr.) Examination of Bp. Colenso's Diffi- 
culties with regard to the Pentateuch ; and some Reasons for believing in 
its Authenticity and Divine Origin. Third Librarj Edition. Crown 
8vo. 5$, 

McCaul's (Key. Dr.) Examination of Bp. Colenso's Difficul- 
ties with regard to the Pentateuch. Part II. Grown 8vo. 2s. 

Mackenzie's (Bev. H.) Ordination Lectures, delivered in 

Biseholme Palace Chapel, during Ember Weeks. Small 8vo. 3«. 

Conten ts : — Pastoral Oovemnient — Ed ucational Work — Self-TO vem- 
ment in the Pastor — Missions and their Reflex Results — Dissent— -Public 
Teaching — Sunday Schools — Doctrinal Controversy — Secular Aids. 

Maitland's (Rev. Dr.) Voluntary System; in a Series of 

Letters. 12mo. 6*. 6d. 

Maitland's (Bey. Dr.) Dark Ages : a Series of Essays in 

illustration of the Religion and Literattire of the Ninth, Tenth, Elerenth, 
and Twelfth Centuries. Third Edition. Bvo. I2s, 

Maitland's (Bev. Dr.) Essays on Subjects connected with 

the Reformation in England. Bvo. 15*. 

Hansel's (Bev. Professor) Artis LogicsB Budimenta, from 

the Text of Aldrich; with Notes and Marginal References. Fourth 
Edition, corrected and enlai^d. Bvo. 10«. 6d, 

Mansel's (Bev. Professor) Prolegomena Logica ; an Inquiry 

into the Psychological Character of Logical Processes. Second Edition. 
Bvo. lOf. 6d, 

Mant's (Bishop) Book of Common Prayer and Adminis- 
tration of the Sacraments, with copious Notes, Practical and Historical, 
from approved Writers of the Church of England ; including the Canons 
and Constitutions of the Church. New Edition. In one volume, super- 
royal Bvo. 24f. 

Mant's (Bishop) Happiness of the Blessed considered as to 

the Particulars of their State ; their Recognition of each other in that 
State; and its Difference of Degrees. Seventh Edition. 12mo. 4s. 

Margaret Stourton ; or, a Year of Governess Life. Ele- 
gantly printed in small Bvo. Price 5s, 

Marriott's (Bev. Wharton B.) Adelphi of Terence, with 

English Notes. Small Bvo. 3s, 

Marsh's (Bishop) Comparative View of the Churches of 

England and Rome : with an Appendix on Church Authority, the Cha- 
racter of Schism, and the Rock on which our Saviour declared that He 
would build His Church. Third Edition. Small Bvo. 6«. 

Massingberd's (Bev. F. C.) Lectures on the Prayer-Book. 

Small Bvo. Ss.Sd, 
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Mayd's (Rev. W.) Sunday Evening ; or, a Short and Plain 

Exposition of the GoBpel for every Sunday in the Year. Grown 8vo. 

Medd's (Rev. P, G.) Household Prayer ; with Morning and 

Evening Readings for a Month. Small 8vo. 4«. 6d. 

MelviU's (Rev. H.) Sermons. Vol. I., Sixth Edition. Vol. 

II., Fourth Edition. 10«. 6d. each. 

MelviU's (Rev. H.) Sermons on some of the less prominent 

Facts and References in Sacred Story. Second Series. 8vo. lOs. 6d. 

MelvHl's (Rev. H.) Selection from the Lectures delivered 

at St. Margaret*8, Lothl 
1851,1852. Small 8vo. 



at^ St. Maigaret^s, LothbuiT, on the Tuesday Mornings in the Years 1850, 

" " >. o« 



Middleton's (Bp.) Doctrine of the Greek Article applied 

to the Criticism and Illustration of the New Testament. With Pre- 
fatory Observations and Notes, by Hugh James Rose, fi.D,, late Principal 
of King's College, London. New Edition. 8vo. 12f. 

Mill's (Rev. Dr.) Analysis of Bishop Pearson on the Creed. 

Third Edition. 8vo. 5s, 

Miller's (Rev. J. K.) Parochial Sermons. Small 8vo. 4*. 6^. 
Mis:3ing Doctrine (The) in Popular Preaching. Small 8vo. 

59. 

Monsell's (Rev. Dr.) Parish Musings ; or, Devotional Poems. 

Eighth Edition, elegantly printed on toned paper. Small 8vo. 2*. 6d. 
Also, a Cheap Edition, price la. sewed, or 1«. 6d, in limp cloth. 

Moore's (Rev. Daniel) The Age and the Gospel; Four 

Sermons preached before the University of Cambridge, at the Hulsean 
Lecture, 1864. Crown 8vo. 5«. 

Moreton's (Rev. Julian) Life and Work in Newfoundland: 

Reminiscences of Thirteen Years spent there. Crown 8vo., toUh a Map 
and/uur Illudratums, Bs. 6d, 

Mozley's (Rev. J. B.) Review of the Baptismal Controversy. 

Svo. 9$. 6d. 

Nixon's (Bishop) Lectures, Historical, Doctrinal, and Prac- 
tical, on the Catechism of tho Church of England. Sixth Edition. 
8vo. 18«. 

Notes on Wild Flowers. By a Lady. Small Svo. 9*. 
Old Man's (The) Rambles.- Sixth and cheaper Edition. 

18mo. 38. 6d, 
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Parkinson's (Canon) Old Church Clock. Fourth Edition. 

SomIISto. 4».6d> 

Parrjr's (Mrs.) Young Christian's Sunday Evening; or, 

donTenations on Scripture History. In 3 roU. small 8to. Sold 
•eparstely: 

Firtt Series : on tbe Old Testament Fovrih Edition. Cs. 6tf. 
Second Series: on the Gospels. Third Kdition. 7«. 
Third Series : on tbe Acts. Second Edition, is. 6d. 

Parry's (Rev. E. St. John) School Sermons preached at 

Leamington College. Small 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

Peile's (Rev. Dr.) Annotations on the Apostolical Epistles. 

New Edition, irols. 8vo. 42s. 

Pepys's (Lady C.) Quiet Moments : a Four We^s* Course 

of Thoughts and Meditations before Evening Prayer and at Sunset. 
Foarth Edition. Small Bto. 3s. 6d, 

Pepys's (Lady C.) Morning Notes of Praise : a Companion 

Volume. Second Edition. 3s. 6d, 

Pepys's (Lady C.) Thoughts for the Hurried and Hard- 

woricing. Second Edition, in large print, price Is. sewed, or Is. 6d. in 
limp cloth. 

Physical Science compared with the Second Beast of the 

Revelations. Small Bvo. 3s. 6d. 

Finder's (Rev. Canon) Sermons on the Book of Conmion 

Prayer and Administration of the Sacraments. To whicb are now added. 
Several Sermons on the Feasts and Fa»ts of the Church, preached in tbe 
Cathedral Church of Wells. Third Edition. 12mo. 7s. 

Pinder's (Rev. Canon) Sermons on the Holy Days observed 

in the Church of England throughout the Year. Second £!dition. l2mo. 
6s. 6d, 

Pinder's (Rev. Canon) Meditations and Prayers on the Ordi- 
nation Service for Deacons. Small 8vo. 3s. 6d, 

Pinder's (Rev. Canon) Meditations and Prayers on the Ordi- 
nation Service for Priests. Small 8vo. Bs. M. 

Plain Sermons. By Contributors to the ''Tracts f<^ the 

Times." In 10 vols. 8vo., 6s. 6d. each. (Sold separately.) 
This Series contains 847 original Sermons of moderate length, written 



in simple language, and in an earnest and impressive style, forming a 
copious body of practical Theology, in accoroance with tbe Doctrines 
of the Church of England. They are particularly suited for family reading. 



The last Volume contains a general Index m Subjects* and a Table ef 
the Sermons adapted to the various Seasons of the Christian Year. 
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Prayers for the Sick and Dying. By the Author of " Sick- 

nen, iu Trials and Blessinffs/' Fourth Edition. Small 8to. &. 6d. 

Priest (TheJ to the Altar ; or, Aids to the Devout Celebra- 
tion of Holy Communion, chiefly after the Ancient English Use of Sarum. 
8vo. 7s. ^. 

Public Schools (The) Calendar for 1865. Edited by a Gra- 

duate of the University of Oxford. Small 8to. (pp, 570). 6«. 

\* This Work is intended to furnish Annually an account of the 
Foundations and Endowments of the Schools ; of the Course of Study and 
Discipline; Scholarships and Exhibitions; Fees and otiier Expenses; 
^bool Prizes and University Honours ; Recreations and Vacations; Reli- 
gious Instruction ; and other useful information. 

PuKey's (Rev. Dr.) Commentary on the Minor Prophets: 

with Introductions to the several Books. In 4to. 
Parts I., II., III., price 5s. each, are already published. 

Pusey's (Rev. Dr.) Daniel the Prophet; Nine Lectures 

delivered in the Divinity School. Third Thousand. 8vo. 12«. 

Ramsay (Dean) on Christian Responsibility. Small 8vo. 

Sir. 6d, 

Reminiscences by a Clergyman's Wife. Edited by the Dean 

of Canterbury. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Schmitz's (Dr. L.) Manual of Ancient History, from the 

Remotest Times to the Overthrow of the Western Empire, a.d. 476. 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d, 

This Work, for the convenience of Schools, may be bad in Two Parts, 
sold separately, viz. : — 

Vol. I., containinj;, besides the History of India and the other Asiatic 
Nations, a complete History of Greece. 4s. 

Vol. II., containing a complete History of Rome. 4s. 

Schmitz's (Dr. L.) Manual of Ancient Geography. Crown 

8vo. 6f. 

Schmitz's (Dr. L.) History of the Middle Ages, from the 

Downfall of the Western Empire, a.d. 476, to the Ci'usades, jk.D. 1096. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. M. 

Scripture Record of the Life and Times of Samuel the 

Prophet By the Author of ^'Scripture Record of the Blessed Viipn.** 
Small 8vo. 8s. 

Seymour's (Rev. R.) and Mackarness's (Rev. J. F.) Eighteen 

Years of a Clerical Meeting : being the Minutes of the Alcester Clerical 
Association, from 1842 to 1 860 ; with a Preface on the Revival of Ruri- 
decanal Chapters. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6(i. 

Sickness, its Trials and Blessings. Seventh Edition. Small 

8vo. Si. 6d. Also, a cheaper Edition, for distribution, 2s. 64. 
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Slade'g (Rev. Canon) Twenty-one Prayers composed from 

the Ptalms for the Sick and Afflicted : with otner Formi of Prayer, and 
Hints and Direction! for the Yiutation of the Sick. Seventh Edition. 
12mo. St. 6d. 

Slade's (Key. Canon) Plain Parocliial Sermons. 7 yols. 12mo. 

St* each. Sold leparatelj. 

Smith's (Rey. J. G.) Life of Our Blessed Sayiour: an 

Epitome of the Gospel Narrative, arransed in order of time from the latest 
Harmonies. With Introduction and Notes. Square 16mo. 2t, 

Smith's (Key. Dr. J. B.) Manual of the Kudiments of 

Theology : containing an Ahridgment of Tomline*s Elements ; an Analysis 
of Paley*s Evidences ; a Summary of Pearson on the Creed ; and a hrief 
Exposition of the Thirty-nine Articles, chiefly from Burnet; Explanation 
of J ewish Rites and Ceremonies, &c. &c. Fifth Edition. 12mo. 8s. 6d. 



Smith's (Key. Dr. J. B.) Compendium of Kudiments m 

Theology : containing a Digest of Bisliop Butler*B Analoffv ; an Epitome 
of Dean Graves on toe Pentateuch ; and an Analysis of Bishop Newton 
on the Prophecies. Second Edition. 12mo. 9t. 

Talhot's (Hon. Mrs. J. C.) Parochial Mission-Women ; their 

Work and iu Fruits. Second Edition. Small 8vo. In limp doth, 2t. 

Thornton's (Key. T.) Life of Moses, in a Course of Village 

Lectures; with a Preface Critical of Bishop Colenso*B Work on the 
Pentateuch. Small 8vo. Ss. Sd. 

Threshold (The) of Priyate Deyotion. Second Edition. 

18mo. 2s. 

Townsend's (Canon) Holy Bible, containing the Old and 

New Testaments, arranged in Historical and Chronological Order. With 
copious Notes and Indexes. Fifth Edition, In 2 vols., imperial Bvo., 
21s. each (sold separatelv). 

Also, an Edition of this Arrangement of the Bible without the Notes, 
in One Volume, 14s. 

TroUope's (Key. W.) Iliad of Homer from a carefully cor- 
rected Text ; with copious English Notes, illustrating the Grammatical 
Construction, the Manners and Customs, the Mythology and Antiquities 
of the Heroic Ages ; and Preliminary Observations on points of Classical 
interest Fifth Edition. 8vo. 15s. 

TroUope's (Key. W.) Exeerpta ex Oyidii Metam. et Epistolae. 

With English Notes, and an Introduction, containing Rules for Con- 
struing, a Parsing Pi-axis, &c. Third Edition. 12mo. 3s. Sd. 

TroUope's (Key. W.) BeUum Catilinarium of SaUust, and 

Cicero*8 Four Orations against Catiline; with English Notes and Intro- 
duction. Together with the Bellum Jugurthinum of Sallust. Third 
Edition. 12mo. Zs. 6d. 

Truth without Prejudice. Fourth Edition. SmaU 8yo. Bs. 6d. 



The chapter on Synonyms treats 
of many words which have not been 
noticed by other writers. In another 
chapter attention is drawn to some 
passaj^s in which the Authorized 
Version is incorrect, inexact, insuf- 
ficient, or obscure. Copious Indices 
are added. 
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Tyler's (Rev. O. B.) Doctrine and Practice of the Christian 

Life, in a Series of Sermons. Second Edition. Small 8vo. do. 6d, 

Vidal's (Mrs.) Tales for the Bush. Originally published in 

Australia. Fourth Edition. Small 8ro. £0. 

Vii^ii ^neidos Libri I — ^VI ; with English Notes, chiefly 

from the Edition of P. Wagner, by T. Clayton, M.A., and C. S. Jerram, 
M.A. Small 8yo. 4». 6d. 

Waiter's (Rev. J. W.) The Sea-board and the Down ; or, 

My Parish in the South. In 2 vols, small 4to. Elegantly printed in 
Antique type, with Illustrations. Ws, 

Webster's (Rev, W.) Syntax and Synonyms of the Greek 

Testament. 8vo. 9«. 

Tlie Syntax is based upon Donald- 
son*s, with extracts from the writings 
of Archbishop Trench, Dean Alfora, 
Dr. Wordsworth, but more espe- 
cially from Bishop Ellicott, and tlie 
work on the Romans by Dr. Vaughan. 
Considerable use has also been made 
of the Article in the " Quarterly 
Review " for January^, 1863. 

Welchman's Thirty-nine Articles of the Church of England, 

illustrated with Notes. New Edition. 2$, Or, interleaved with blank 
paper, 3s. 

Wilberforce's (Bp. of Oxford) History of the Protestant 

Episcopal Churcfi in America. Third Edition. Small 8vo. 5s. 

Wilberforce's (Bp. of Oxford) Rocky Island, and other Simi- 
litudes. Twelfth Edition, with Cuts. iSmo. 2$. 6d, 

Wilberforce's (Bp. of Oxford) Sermons preached before the 

Queen. Sixth Edition. ]2mo. 6s, 

Wilberforce's (Bp. of Oxford) Selection of Fsahns and Hymns 

for Public Worship. New Edition. 32mo. Is. eachy or 3/. iOs. per hundred, 

Williams's (Rev. Isaac) The Psahns inteipreted of Christ ; 

a Devotional Commentary. Vol. I. Small 8vo. Is. 6d, 

Williams's (Rev. Isaac) Devotional Commentary on the 

Gospel Narrative. 8 vols, small 8vo. 3/. 6s, 

Sold separately as follows : — 

Thoughts on the Study of the Qospels. 8s. 
Harmony of the Evangelists, os. 6d. 
The Nativity (extending to the Calling of St Matthew). 8s. 6d, 
Second Tear of the Ministry. 8s. 
Third Year of the Ministry. 8s. 6d. 
The Holy Week. 8s. 6d. The Passion. 8s. 

The Resurrection. 8s. 
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Williams's (Rev. Isaac) Apocalypse, with Notes and Beflec- 

tiou. Small 8to. ^.6d. 

Williams's (Rev. Isaac) Begimiing of the Book of Genesis, 

with Notes and Reflections. Small Svo. 7$. 6d. 

Williams's (Rev. Isaac) Sermons on the Characters of tiie 

Old Testament. Second Edition, bs, 6d, 

Williams's (Rev. Isaac) Female Characters of Holy Scrip- 
ture ; in a Series of Sermons. Second Edition. Small 8vo. 5t, 6d, 

Williams's (Rev. Isaac) Plain Sermons on the Latter Part 

of the Catechism ; being the Conclusion of the Series contained in the 
Ninth Volume of " Plain Sermons.** 8to. 6s. 6J. 

Williams's (Rev. Isaac) Complete Series of Sermons on the 

Catechism. In one Volume. lo$. 

Williams's (Rev. Isaac) Sermons on the Epistle and Gospel 

for the Sundays and Holj Days throughout the Year. Second Edition. 
In 3 vols, small Bvo. I6ir. 6d. 

\* The Third Volume, on the SainU* Days and other Holy Days of 
the Church, may be had separately, price 5f. 6d, 

WiUiams's (Rev. Isaac) Christian Seasons ; a Series of Poems. 

Small 8to. 3*. 6d, 

Wilson's (Rev. Plumpton) Meditations and Prayers for 

Persons in Private. Fourth Edition, elegantly printed in 18mo. 4ff. Gel. 

Wilson's (late Bp. of Sodor and Man) Short and Plain In- 
struction for the Better Understanding of the Lord*s Supper. To which 
is annexed, The OiBce of the Holy Communion, with Proper Helps and 
Directions. Pocket size, U, Also, a larger Edition, 2s. 

Wilson's (late Bp. of Sodor and Man) Sacra Privata ; Pri- 
vate Meditations and Prayers. Pocket size, U, Also, a larger Edition, 2». 

These two Works may be had in rarious bindings. 

Woodward's (Rev. F. B.) Tracts and Sermons on Suhjects of 

the Day; with an Appendix on the Roman Catholic Controversy. 12mo. 

Wordsworth's (late Rev. Dr.) Ecclesiastical Biography ; or, 

Lives of Eminent Men connected with the History of Religion in Eng- 
land, from the Commencement of the Reformation to the Revolution. 
Selected, and Illustrated with Notes. Fourth Edition. In 4 vols. 8vo. 
With 5 Portnits. 2/. 14«. 

Wordsworth's (Bp. of St. Andrew's) Christian Boyhood at 

a Public School : a Collection of Sermons snd Lectures delivered at Win- 
chester College from 1836 to 1846. In 2 vols. 8vo. U is. 
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Wordsworth's (Bp. of St. Andrew's) Catechesis; or, Chris- 
tian Instruction preparatory to Confirmation and First Communion. 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo. da.Sd. 

Wordsworth's (Archd.) New Testament of our Lord and 

Saviour Jesus Christ, in the original Greek. With Notes, Introductions, 
mnd Indexes. New Edition. In Two Vols., imperial 8to. 4/. 

Separatdy, 

Part I. : The Four Gospels. 1/. 1«. 
Part II. : The Acts of the Apostles. 10s, Sd. 
Part III. : The Epistles of St. Paul. il. 11«. 6d. 
Part IV. : The General Epistles and Book of Revelation ; with Indexes. 
1/. If. 

Wordsworth's (Archd.) The Holy Bible. With Notes and 

Introductions. Part I., containing Genesis and Exodus. Imperial 8to. 
21«. Part II., Leviticus to Deuteronomy. 18«. 

Wordsworth's (Archd.) Occasional Sermons preached in 

Westminster Ahber. In 7 vols. Bvo. Vols. I., II., and III., 7«. each— 
Vols. IV. and V., 8». each— Vol. VI., 7».— Vol. VII., 6*. 

Wordsworth's (Archd.) Theophilus Anglicanus ; or, In- 
struction concerning the Principles of the Church Universal and the 
Church of England. New Edition. 5s, 

Wordsworth's (Archd.) Elements of Instruction on the 

Church; being an Abridgment of the above. Second Edition. 2s. 

Wordsworth's (Archd.) Journal of a Tour in Italy ; with 

Reflections on Uie Present Condition and Prospects of Religion in that 
Country. Second Edition. 2 vols, post 8vo. 15f. 

Wordsworth's (Archd.) On the Interpretation of the Bihle. 

Five Lectures delivered at Westminster Abbey. 3s. 6d, 

Wordsworth's (Archd.) Holy Year: Hymns for Sundays 

and Holydays, and for other Occasions; with a preface on Hjmnology. 
Third Edition, in larger Upe, square I6mo., cloth extra, is. 6d, 
Also an Edition with Tunes, is. 6d. ; and a cheap Edition, 6d. 

Worgan's (Rev. J. H.) Divine Week ; or, Outlines of a Har- 
mony of the Geologic Periods with the Mosaic **DayB** of Creation. 
Crown 8vo. &s. 

Tonge's (C. D.) History of England from the Earliest 

Times to the Peace of Paris, 1856. With a Chronological Table of Con- 
tents. In one thick volume, crown Bvo. 12s. 

Though available as a School-book, this volume contains as much as 
three ordinnij octavos. It is written on a carefully digested plan, ample 
space being given to the last three centuries. All the best authorities have 
been consulted. 
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rules have been omitted or simpli* 
fied. Every thing hai been done 
whieh the long experience of the 
Editor, or the practice of hit friends 
in their own schools has shown to 
be desirable. 

At the same time, no pains have 
been spared to do this without alter- 
ing in any way the character of the 
work. Or making it inoonvenient to 
use it side by side with oopies of 
earlier editions. 



Praotioal Introduotioiui to Oreek, Latin, &e. 
Hemy's First Latin Book. Eighteenth Edition. 12mo. Ss. 

The object of this work is to en- 
able the youngest boys to master the 
principal difficulties of the Latin lan- 
guage by easy steps, and to famish 
older students with a Manual for 
Self'TuitloA. 

Oreat attention hii lately been 
given to the improvement of *whafe 
may be called its mechanical parts. 
The Vocabnhuries have beea much 
extended, and greater uniformity of 
xeference has Iwen secured. A few 

%* A trnaU bock of SupPLBMBNTjkitY ExbrcisbS %$ i» Ae pf«u. 
A Second Latin Book, and Practical Grammar. Intended 

as a Sequel to Henry*s First Latin Book. Eighth Edition. 12mo. is. 

A First Verse Book, Part I. ; intended as an easv Intro- 
duction to the Latin Hexameter and Pentameter. Eighth Edition. 
12mo. 2». 

A First Verse Book, Part II. ; containing additional Exer- 
cises. Second Edition. Is. 

Historifld Antiquse Epitome, from Cornelius Nitpoty Justin, 

&c. With English Notes, Rules for Construing, Questions, Geographical 
Lists, &c. Seventh Edition, is. 

A First Classical Atlas, containing fifteen Maps, coloured 

in outline: intended as a Companion to the Hitiorim ArUiqum EfHoiM. 
8vo. 7s. ^d, 

* 

A Practical Introduction to Latin Prose Composition. Part 

L Thirteenth Edition. 8vo. 6s. 6<i. 

This Work is founded on the principles of imitation and freouent repe- 
tition. It is at once a Syntax, a Vocabulary, and an Exercise Book ; and 
considerable attention has been paid to the subject of Synonymes. It is 
now used at all, or nearly all, the public schools. 
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A Practical Introduction to Latin Prose Composition, Part 

II.; containinr tke Doctrine of Latin Particles, with Yocabalaiy, an 
Antibarbarus, &c. Fourth Edition. 8vo. 8«. 

A Practical Introduction to Latin Verse Composition. 

Fourth and Cheaper Edition, considerably revited. 12nio. Ba. 6d, 



Tbia Work suppoBei the pupil to 
\m already capable of compoainsr 
venea eaai^T when the "^/uU aetue ^ 
is given. Its object is to facilitate 
his transition to original composition 
in BImImcs and Hexameten, and to 
teach him to compose the AWaic 
and Sapphic stanzas : explanations 
and a tew exercises are also given 
on the other Horatian metres. A 
fhort Poetical Phnueology is added. 



In the present Edition the whole 
work has bee» corrected, the trans- 
lations being careful It compared with 
the originals. The Alcaics and Sap- 
phics have been arrange in stanzas, 
and each kind of verse pkcied in a 
separate ehapter, the old nombers 
of^ the Exercises being preserved 
for convenience in use. Other im- 
provements have been made which 
It is hoped will add to its value. 



Oradus ad Pamassum Novus Anticlepticus ; founded on 

Qttieherat*s Tkataunu PoeUeua Limgum LaUnm. 8vo. haJf-bomd, lOf. M. 
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A Prospectus, with specimen page, maj be had of the PuUitbenL 



Longer Latin Exercises, Part I. Third Edition. 8vo. 4t. 

The object of this Work is to supply boys with an easy collection of 
Aori passages, as an Exercise Book for those who have gone once, at 
least, through the First Part of the Editor's " Practical Introduction to 
Latin Prose Composition.** 

Longer Latin Exercises, Part II. ; containing a Selection of 

Passages of greater length, in genuine idiomatic English, for Translation 
into Latin. 8«o. is. 

Materials for Translation into Latin : selected and arranged 

bv Augustus Grotefend. Trsnslated from the German by the Rev. H. 
H. Arnold, B.A., with Notes and Excursuses. Third Editfoa. 8ve. 

A Copious and Critical English-Latin Lexicon,, by the Bey. 

T. K. Arnold and the Rev. J. E. Riddle. Sixtli Edition. 1/. fis; 

An Abridgment of the above Work, for the Use of Schools. 

B^ the Rev J. C. Ebden, late Fellow and Tutor of Trinity Hall, Cam- 
bridge. Square 12mo. bound. lOt. 6<^. 



The First Greek Book ; on the Plan of " Henry's First Latin 

Book.** Fifth Edition. 12mo. 5s. 

The Second Greek Book (on the same Plan) ; containing an 

Elementary Treatise on the Gi-eek Particles and the Formation of Greek 
Derivatives. 12mo. 5f. 6<^. 



20 BiYnroTOir's select list. 

A Practical Introduction to €h*eek Accidence. With Easy 

Ezerciies and YocabuUiy. Seventh Edition. 8to. 5c. 6d, 

A Practical Introduction to Greek Prose Composition, Part I. 

Tenth Edition. 8vo. 58. 6d, 

The object of thit Work it to enable the Student, as soon at l&o can 
decline and conjugate with tolerable ftcility, to tnmilate simple sentences 
after given examples, and with given words; the principles truated to 
being principally those of imUation and very frequent rtpeHitMM, It is at 
once a Syntax, a Vocabulary, and an Exercise Book. 

Professor Madvig's Syntax of the Greek Language, especially 

of the Attic Dialect; translated by the Rev. Henry Browne, M.A. 
Together with an Appendix on the Greek Particles; by the Tnuulator. 
Square 8vo. 8«. $</. 

An Elementary Greek Grammar. 12mo. 5«. ; or, with 

Dialects, 6«. 

A Complete G^reek and English Lexicon for the Poems of 

Homer, and the Homerida. Translated from the German of Crusius, 
by Professor Smith. New and Revised Edition. d«. half-bound, 

\* A Prospectus and specimen of this Lexicon may be had. 

A Copious Phraseological English-Greek Lexicon, founded 

on a work prepared by J. W. Fradersdorff, Ph. Dr. of the Taylor-Institu- 
tion, Oxford. Reviled, Enlarged, and Improved b^ the Rev. T^. K. Arnold, 
M.A., formerly Fellow of TriniU College, Gambndge,and Henry Browne, 
M. A., Vicar of Pevensey, and rrobendarv of Chichester. Third Edition, 
corrected, with the Appendix incorporated. 8vo. 21«. 

%* A Prospectus, with specimen page, may be had. 



Classical Examination Papers. A Series of 93 Extracts 

from Greek, Roman, and English Classics for Translation, with occasional 
Questions and Notes ; each extract on a separate leaf. Price of the whole 
in a specimen packet, if., or six copies of any Separate Paper may be had 
for3tf. 



Keys to the foUowing may be had by Tutors only: 

First Latin Book, Is. Second Latin Book, 2s. 

Cornelius Nepos, 1«. 

First Verse Book, U. Latin Vene Composition, 2t. 

Latin Prose Composition, Parts I. and II., I«. 6(£. each. 

Longer Latin Exercises, Part I., \», 6d. Part II., 2». Sd, 

Greek Prose Composition, Part I., Is. 6d. Part II., 49, bcf. 

First Greek Book, U. 6d. Second, 2f. 
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The First Hebrew Book ; on the Plan of " Henry's First 

Latin Book.'* 12mo. Second Edition. 7«. 6(f . The Key. Second 

Edition. 3*. 6J. 

The Second Hebrew Book, containing the Book of Genesis ; 

together with a Hebrew Syntax, and a Vocabulary and Grammatical 
Commentary. 9«. 



The First German Book ; on the Plan of " Henry's First 

Latin Book.*" By the Rot. T. K. Arnold and Dr. Fradersdorff. Fifth 
Edition. 12mo. 5i.6d, The Key, 28. 6d, 

A Beading Companion to the First German Book ; con- 
taining Extracts from the best Authors with a Vocabulary and Notes. 
12mo. Second Edition, is. 



The First French Book ; on the Plan of " Henry's First 

Latin Book." Fifth Edition. 12mo. &. 6d. Key to the Exercises, 
by Delille, 2s, 6d, 



Henry's EngHsh Grammar ; a Manual for Beginners. 12mo. 

d8.6d. 

Spelling turned Etymology. Second Edition. 12mo. 
28. 6d. 

The Pupil's Book, (a Companion to the above,) Is. 3 J. 
Latin yi4 EngHsh ; being the Second Part of the above Work. 

Second Edition. 12mo. 4s, 6d, 

An Enghsh Grammar for Classical Schools ; being a Prac- 
tical Introduction to "English Prose Composition.** Sixth Edition. 
12mo. 4s, 6d. 



Handbooks for fhe Classical Student, wifh Questions. 

Ancient History and Ge(^raphy. Translated from the GTer- 

man of P'dtz, by the Yen. Archdeacon Paul. Second Edition. ]2mo. 
6s. 6d, 

Mediseval History and Geography. Translated from the 

German of Putz. By the same. 12mo. 4s, 6d, 



Modem 
man 



i History and Geography. Translated from the G^r- 

of Ptttz. By the same. 12mo. 5s, 6d, 
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Grecian Antiquities. By Professor Bojesen. Translated 

from the German Venion of Dr. Hoffm. By the tame. SeoMid JEdkion. 
12mo. &. 6d. 

Roman Antiquities. Bj Pio&ssor Bojesen. Second Edition. 
Hebrew Antiquities. By the Rev. Henry Browne, M.A. 

Prebendary of Chichester. 12mo. 4s. 

*^* Thit Work describes the manners and customs of the ancient 
Hebrews which were common to them with other nations, and tlie rites 
and ordinances which distinguished them as the chosen people IsraeL 

Greek Synonymes. From the French of PiUon. 6#. 6d. 

Latin Synonymes. From the German of Doderlein. Trans- 
lated by the Rer. H. H. Arnold. Beoond Edition. 4s. 



Arnold's School Classics. 

Cornelius Nepos, Part I. ; with Critical Questions and An- 
swers, and an imitative Exercise on each Chapter. Fourth Edition. 
l*2aio. 4f. 

EcloesB Ovidians, with English Notes; Part I. (firom the 

Elegiac Poems.) Tenth Edition. 12mo. 2c. 6d. 

EclogsB Ovidian®, Part II. (from the Metamorphoses.) 6*. 
The ^neid of Virgil, with English Notes. 12mo. 6». 
The Works of Horace, followed by English Introductions 

and Notes, adapted for School use. r2mo. 7i. 

Cicero. — Selections from his Orations, with English Notes, 

from the best and most recent soarces. Contents : — The Fourth Book of 
the Impeachment of Verres, the Four Speeches sjninst Cadline, and the 
Speech for the Poet Archiaa Second Edition. l§mo. 4t, 

Cicero, Part II. ; containing Selections frt)m his Epistles, 

arranged in the order of time, with Accounts of the Consuls, Erents of 
each year, &c. With English Notes from the best Commentators, es- 
pecially MatthisB. 12mo. is. 

Cicero, Part III.; containing the Tusculan Disputations 

(entire). With English Notes from Tischer, by the Rev. Archdeacon 
Paul. Second Edition. 6t, 6d, 

Cicero, Part IV. ; containing De Finihus Malorum et Bo- 

norum. (On the Supreme Good.) With a Preface, English Notes, &c., 
partly from Madvig and others, by the Rer James Beaven, D.D., late 
rrofessor of Theology in King's College, Toronto. 12mo. 6a. 6d» 
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Oicero, Part V. ; containing Cato 'Major, give De Senectute 

Dialogui; with English Notes from Somnierbrodt, hj the Rev. Heuiy 
Browne, M.A., Canon of Chichester. 12nio. 2s. 6d, 

Homer for Beginners. — The First Three Books of the Iliad, 

with English Notes ; forming a sufficient Commentary for Young Students. 
Third Edition. 12mo. Hs.Gd. 

Homer. — The Iliad Complete, with English Notes and 

Orammatical References. Third Edition. In one thick volume, 12mo. 
half -bound \'2i. 

In this Edition, the Argument of each Book is divided into short Sec- 



tions, which are prefixed to those portions of the Text, respectively, which 
thev describe. The Notes (princi|uilly from DU^ner) are ai ' * ~ 
each page. At the end of tlie volume are useful Appendices. 



Homer. — The Iliad, Books I. to IV. ; with a Critical In- 
troduction, and copious English Notes. Second Edition. 12mo. 7». 6d, 

Demosthenes, with English Notes from the hest and most 

recent sources, Sanppe, Ooberenz. Jacohs, Dissen, Westcrmann, Jce, 
The Olynthiac Orations. Second Edition. 12mo. 3a. 
The Oration on the Crown. Second Edition. i2mo. if. 6d. 
The Philippic Orations. Second Edition. i2mo. 4$, 

.^schines.— Speech f^ainst Ctesiphon. 12mo. its. 

The Text is that of Baiter and Sattppe ; the Notes are by Professor 
Champlin, with additional Notes by President Woolsey and the Editor. 

Sophocles, with English Notes, from Schneidewin. By the 

Yen Archdeaeon Paul, and the Rev Henry Browne, M.A. 

The Ajaz. Ss— The Philoctetes. 3c— The (Edipus Tyrannus. ia^— 
The (Edipus Coloneus. 4s. — The Antigone. 4s. 

Euripides, with English Notes, from Hartimg, Diihner, 

Witzschel, Schone, &c. 

The Hecuha.-~The Hinpolytus.— The Bacchse.~The Medea. — The 
Iphige;iia in Tauris, 3s. ettch, 

Aristophanes. — EclogsB Aristophanicse, with English Notes, 

by Professor Felton. Part I. (The Clouda) 12mo. 3*. 6d. Part IL 
(TheBirda) B».6d. 

\* In ikit EdUum the dbjedAanaJbUpanageM am otmUed, 



A Desoriptiye Catalogue of the whole of Arnold's School 
Series, may be had gratis. 
Also, Kivington's complete Classified School Catalogue. 



Tuhliihing Monthly, price 1#. 

ft 

LirERATURE, RELIGION, SCESNCB, AND ART. 



Contents of ITo. 6, for Jnne, 1865. 

1. Mak betobx Hibtobt. By T. O, Bomtey, M^ F.G.3. I. The 
Bevelationi of the Ghrayel-pitB and Caret. 

2. ASCBNBIOK TiDX AT YXBPBBS. 

8. Ikcidxnts ov Itauait Tbayxl. By Viator. II. An AdTenture 

at Foligno. 
4. ^'Hayinq thx Qloby ov Qod/' 
6. PHTSiOLoaxoAL Stvdixs. By an M.l>, II. Death. 

6. Aldhelx the Hinbtbxl (aj>. 673). 

7. A Bakblx ok a Qlacibb. 

8. Waim pbox thx DiALOorxB of PulTO. II. The SouL 

9. Ok thx Covbt ov Fikal Appeal. By a MayUtrate* TL Its 

Modem Development. 

10. The Wandxbeb. By the Author of**Petnmiaa:* 

11. SoioB Memobialb ov Webtmikbteb Abbxt. By the AMor of 

** MemoriaU of WeetnUneter." Fkrt II. 

12. BEAPiKaB OK the Old Tebtaxekt. III. The Deluge. 



VoL L, Jannary to Jnne, 1865, pzioe 7i. 6cL, 

is now ready. 



EIVINGTONB, 

LONDON, OXfORD, AND CAMBRIDGE. 
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